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FOOTPRINTS 
BY 


MERICA has sometimes had occasion 
to blush for an unwortky son. Hon- 
orable pride alone mantles her cheek 

when she thinks of her ancestry. Is it not 
something of which you and I may be proud, 
that the nation to which we owe allegiance 
arose not out of the slimy pool of political 
machinations, not out of an ignoble fight 
over spoils, not out of an unholy ambition 
for conquest, but out of a glorious and self- 
sacrificing struggle for the eternal right? 
Degenerate we may have become ; self-sacri- 
fice may have largely given place to self-seek- 
ing, and civic virtue may have seemed to 
recede as mate- 

rial prosperity 

has advanced. 

it is our 





If so 
own fault; 
nation ever had 
a better birth, for 
Washington was 
her father, and 
Franklin, Ad- 
ams, Hancock, 
Hamilton, J ef- 
ferson, and a 
host of others 
whose names 
can never die stood sponsors at her baptism. 
It is well at times to think of this, and to 
ask ourselves if we honor our parentage and 
appreciate our birthright. Yet there have 


no 


SULGRAVE 


OF 


H. H. 


MANOR HOUSE. 


WASHINGTON. 
RAGAN. 


never been wanting those who would belittle 
all that contemporaries considered great 
virtues and achievements, and tell us that 
a succeeding generation made a god of a 
man but little above his fellows. Has the 
world indeed been laboring for acentury un 
der a mistake? Must our national hero be 
taken from the pedestal on which our fath- 
ers placed him and consigned to a lower 
niche in fame’s temple? 

Take staff in hand and follow his footsteps. 
Look upon the scenes he looked upon. Con- 
front yourselves, so far as possible, with the 
and conditions which en- 

vironed him, and 
standing beside 
him in sunshine 
and in storm, in 
the moment of 
triumph, and es- 
pecially in the 
dark hour of de- 
feat, read the 
plain story of 
what he said and 
did. The more 
perfectly you 
succeed in bring- 
ing before your- 
selves the situation and the man, the more 
fervently, if you are patriotic American citi- 
zens, you will thank God for George 
Washington. 


circumstances 
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Seven miles from the ancient English 
town of Banbury, to whose old market cross 
we made, when children, many a dear jour- 
ney on the mother’s knee, is the parish 
church of Sulgrave. The vicar, who is a 
decided character, gave me cordial permis- 
sion to visit and photograph the church. 
So, procuring the key from the sexton’s 
vine-embowered cottage close by, I let my- 
self in by an iron-studded door in the 
front and found myself in the little nave 
which, on a pinch, would hold perhaps a 
hundred persons. Walking to the south- 
east corner of the church and lifting a 
strip of coarse matting, laid down to defend 
delicate nineteenth-century toes from the 
cold fifteenth-century pavement, I found my- 
self standing upon the slab covering the 
grave of Lawrence Washington. The shuf- 
fling feet of three centuries and a half have 
so worn away the original inscription that it 
is now decipherable only with great difficulty. 
But some one, perhaps a patriotic American, 
has recently restored it upon a brass plate, 
set in the wall just above, where I think you 


may be able to decipher it in its quaint Old 
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English letters and its queerly spelled words: 


Perhaps the most interesting thing in this 
sepulchral record is the Washington coat of 
arms at the left, which, according to some 
authors, gave the suggestion for our glorious 
stars and stripes. 

A few rods beyond the church I came upon 
the old manor house which, with the estate 
to which it belonged, ‘was granted in 1538 
by the fat King Henry VIII. to this same 
Lawrence Washington, then described as of 
Gray’s Inn and Merrie Northampton. A 
great-grandson of his, named John, emi- 
grated in 1657 to Bridges Creek, Virginia, 
where on February 22, 1732, his great-grand- 
son, our own George, the sixth in direct de- 
scent from the original proprietor of this 


manor, was born. The house which was 








| 





BANBURY CROSS. 
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his birthplace is wholly destroyed, as is also 
the one to which the father soon afterwards 
removed, on the bank of the Roanoke just 
opposite Fredericksburg, and where he died 
when George was eleven years old. 

But over in the city of Fredericksburg 
still stands the old house, the Mary Wash- 
ington house, to which the widowed mother 
afterwards removed, where she spent her de- 
clining years, and where she died in 1789. 
Here at the opening of the Revolution she 
took up her abode, declining from motives 
of independence repeated and urgent offers 
of a home with her daughter Betty or her il- 
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to this noble woman, this honored mother. 

The scene was suggestive in many 
ways. The president of the United States 
addressed the assembled thousands from 
beneath a canopy covered and profusely 
decorated with the stars and stripes, the old 
flag waving triumphant over the very field on 
which thirty-two years before nearly 15,000 
brave men perished in the vain effort to main- 
tain it. Close by the speaker’s stand was the 
tall, graceful obelisk which shall carry down 
to remote posterity the memory of her to 
whose tender care, wise teachings, and ma- 
ternal admonitions we owe our country’s 


MARY WASHINGTON’S HOME 


lustrious son. ‘To this house, after receiv- 
ing the submission of Cornwallis, and while 
the world was ringing with his name, the 
Father of his Country came on foot and 
alone, to lay his honors at his mother’s feet. 
Here, when called to the chief magistracy 
‘f the nation he had built up, he sought her 
blessing and bade her what proved to be a 
last farewell. And here, on May 10, 1894, I 
joined the long procession which, headed by 
the president of the nation, marched through 
the beautifully decorated streets of Freder- 
icksburg, past this old mansion, out to the 
rocky crest where she had chosen her last 
resting place, there to dedicate a monument 


father, the hero of our hearts and homes. 
The monument itself is severely plain, 


but chaste and elegant, and bearing, with 
great good taste, no labored epitaph or high- 
sounding eulogy, but simply the words: 
“Mary, the Mother of Washington.” 

In 1833 President. Andrew Jackson on this 
same site laid the corner-stone of a monu- 
ment which, however, failed of completion and 
gradually crumbled to ruin. Spasmodic efforts 
were made from time to time to revive the 
project ; but it was not until patriotic women 
of America took hold of the matter that 
the thing was done, and thus the first national 
monument ever reared to the memory of a 
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woman was completed, paid for, dedicated, 
and handed over to posterity. 

Down in the main street of Fredericks- 
burg still stands the old Rising Sun Tavern, 


OF 


WASHINGTON. 


named, in honor of Admiral Vernon, under 
whom he had served in the West Indies, 
Mount Vernon. He was ambitious of fur- 
ther glory in the field, but fortunately fell in 
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SULGRAVE CHURCH 


where, as we learn from his own diary, the 
youthful Washington so far conformed to the 
universal customs of the age as to indulge 
in gambling. But if it produces a shock to 
think of the Father of his Country as playing 
cards for money, even in an age when the 
lottery was the recognized means of raising 
funds for church building, it is at least some 
satisfaction to know that as a gambler he was 
For the tell-tale entry in the 
“Came to Fredericksburg, 


not a success. 
diary reads : 
stopped at the Rising Sun Tavern, lost at 
cards as usual.” 

Washington had two half-brothers older 
than himself, and three brothers and a sister 
younger. The ties of affection between 
him and his eldest half-brother, Lawrence, 
were particularly strong. By the will of the 
father, Lawrence came into possession of 
the estate upon the Potomac, which he re- 


love with a neighbor’s daughter, a beautiful 
heiress of the house of Fairfax, became a 
hopeful benedict, and gave up all thoughts 
of a military career. His sincere affection 
for his young brother George led him to have 
the boy as often as possible with him at 
Mount Vernon. It was, as it is to-day, an 
Its broad veranda commands 
a superb prospect over verdant 
through graceful foliage, down gentle slopes, 
and over the broad and placid Potomac. 
Once when the boy was fourteen, a ship of 
war lay at anchor in the river with his bag- 
gage on board, ready to take him into the 
king’s service as a midshipman. But at the 
last moment the mother’s heart weakened, 
she withdrew her consent, and Washington 
was spared for the salvation of America. 

He now turned his attention to surveying, 
and was soon platting the whole region about 


ideal home. 
lawns, 
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Mount Vernon. Lord Fairfax, the eccentric 
nobleman who succeeded to the property 
through a grant from King Charles II. to 
his grandfather of the whole northern part 
of Virginia, taking a great fancy to the boy, 
employed him to survey some portions of his 
vast and almost unexplored estate. Within 
a month of his sixteenth birthday he set out 
on horseback, with his friend George Wil- 
liam Fairfax and some assistants, traversed 
the Blue Ridge, descended into the beauti- 
ful valley of the Shenandoah, and sought the 
secluded retreat which his noble patron soon 
afterwards named Greenway Court. 

Of the buildings erected here by Lord Fair- 
fax himself, one, the office, alone remains 
upon its original site. It is a two-roomed 
building of stone, plastered and whitewashed 
without and within, and so substantially put 
together that, although wholly unoccupied 
and uncared for, it may last for another cen- 


tury. In one of the rooms is a mantel and 
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Father of his Country, then a bright, amia- 
ble, merry boy just turned sixteen, indulged 
his fancy upon the work on which he 
was just entering, his first public service, 
a service which, through its hardships and dif- 
ficulties, was to constitute an invaluable 
training forthe martial achievements of later 
years. 

So well pleased was Lord Fairfax with 
the work of the boyish surveyor that he 
procured him a commission as public sur- 
veyor, which made his work official and en- 
titled it to record, and for some three years 
he continued in this work, mainly in the 
Shenandoah Valley. It was during this pe- 
riod, undoubtedly, that he visited the Natural 
Bridge, and carved his name upon one of 
the mighty buttresses, where it remained 
long after his death, far above every other 
name. 

In September, 1751, the failing health of 
Lawrence Washington compelled him to 








THE MARY WASHINGTON MONUMENT, 


an old ruined fireplace, and here, toasting 
his toes before this very fireplace perhaps, 
on that evening in March, one hundred 
and forty-seven the future 


years ago, 


seek a change of climate, and taking his 
favorite brother, George, he sailed for Bar- 


badoes'. But the invalid was not benefited, 
and returned only to die at Mount Vernon, 
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leaving that magnificent estate first to his 
wife, and upon her death, which 
followed, to his beloved brother George. 
Public duties were now crowding upon 
young Washington. Even before the journey 
to Barbadoes, when but nineteen years of 
age, he had been appointed adjutant general 
of his military district, and had begun to 
organize the militia for the impending 
struggle with France over the lands on the 
Ohio to which both France and England 
laid claim, and for the maintenance of which 
claim each sought the aid of the Indians, who 
alone had any genuine title. Now he 
summoned to Williamsburg to undertake an 
Williamsburg was 


was 


important commission. 
the capital of the colony, and Washington, 
as an officer of the militia and later as a 
member of the House of Burgesses, was often 
here. It was the old College of William and 
Mary, located here, which first made him a 
public officer by granting him his surveyor’s 
commission. 

Governor Dinwiddie had now summoned 
him to undertake an important, difficult, and 
dangerous service. He was to bear a letter 
to the French commander, wherever he might 
find him in the depths of the wilderness, and 
with his answer bring back full information 
as to the strength, the plans, the purposes, 
and the prospects of the French invader. 
At the beginning of winter, with seven com- 
panions, he plunged into the forest and made 
his way first to the forks of the Ohio—that 
is, to where the Allegheny and the Mononga- 
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hela unite to form that stream. It had been 


soon previously proposed to build a fort some 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


two miles from this spot. Washington at 
once declared that this was the proper place 


for the fort. His judgment was confirmed 


by the experience of the French engineers 
who soon afterwards chose a spot in the 
immediate vicinity as the site of Fort Du- 
quesne’, which, re-named Fort Pitt when the 
English had taken it, gave birth to Pittsburg. 
From here, with a small escort of Indians, 





MOUNT VERNON. 
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he pushed on to the French camp, some 
fifteen miles from where now stands Erie, 
Pennsylvania, and then, through incredible 
hardships and dangers he bore the French 
commander’s reply back to the governor. 
As may have been expected, the wily French- 


OF WASHINGTON. 
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cross in the center, marks the spot to this 
day. 

Here for 
Washington heard the 
around him. Here he 
lesson in actual fighting. 


the first time in his life 
bullets whistling 
received his first 
Here began the 
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man’s answer was unsatisfactory, particularly 
when he proceeded to build forts and estab- 
lish himself in the Ohio country. 

Again Washington was sent out, this time 
with a small armed force of about one hun- 
dred and fifty men. Ata place called Great 
Meadows,* having received information that 
a French force was approaching, he cleared 
away the bushes and prepared, as he puts 
it, “a charming field for an encounter.” 
Then, learning that a small body of the 
enemy was lurking close by and watching 
his movements and preparing to attack him 
on the arrival of reénforcements, he sallied 
forth with a few Indian allies to discover 
their hiding place, and being instantly 
fired upon, returned the fire and killed ten 
of their number, including their leader, 
Jumonville,* whose grave, guarded by a rude 


struggle between France and England for 
the possession of this continent, and here, 
indeed, he virtually opened the long con- 
test which ended only with the fall of 
Yorktown and the complete separation of 
America fromthe Old World. But the body 
which Washington had defeated was only 
the advance guard of the French. Learning 
that the main body was far too strong for 
his little force, he fell back to the Great 
Meadows, and there threw up a rude earth- 
work which he named Fort Necessity. And 
now he received his first lesson in the bitter 
but invaluable school of adversity. Sur- 
rounded by a force three times his own, 
after fighting all day in the trenches in a 
pouring rain, which disabled the firearms 
and half drowned the men, he was compelled 
to capitulate. 
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Again, a year later, he passed this way as man caused them to be re-buried upon the 


aide-de-camp to the unfortunate Braddock, 
and when disaster came upon that brilliant 


army and its commander fell wounded unto 
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} 
ae 
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spot at the top of the ridge marked by the 
little clump of trees. 
With the death of Braddock, Washington's 


THE RISING SUN TAVERN. 


death, he guided the panic-stricken fugitives 


back along the same route, and, when death 
came to the relief of the broken-hearted 
general, within a mile of the old battle ground 
buried him in the roadway, and caused the 
wagons to be driven over his grave to hide 
it from the ruthless savages. Here in the 
old road, long disused but still plainly marked 
by the deep depression shown in the center 
of our illustration, the brave but wrongheaded 
commander-in-chief, who had set out with 
such high hopes and such brilliant prospects 
of success, and had fallen to such frightful 
depths of failure, was wrapped in his military 
cloak and laid to rest, while Washington 
read the solemn burial service over his grave. 
An old man whom I met near the spot told 
me that his father while working upon the 
road dug up the identical bones of the un- 
fortunate Braddock, and a Pittsburg gentle- 


connection with his army ceased. But he 
was still adjutant general, and was soon 
afterwards made commander-in-chief of the 
He now stationed himself 
at Winchester. Of all the buildings honored 
as having been the headquarters of Wash- 
ington, that at Winchester was undoubtedly 
The original house 


colonial militia. 


the earliest occupied. 
was only the right half of the building, be- 
fore built of stone but covered now with 
boards. The other half, by the way, was 
added by the grandfather of the lady 
who now occupies the house, and who 
was himself a member of Morgan’s famous 
band of riflemen. which did such valiant 
service throughout the Revolution. But 
those same walls one hundred and forty 
years ago looked down upon the youthful 
commander-in-chief of the colonial forces, 
here calmly planning measures to defend 
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the panic-stricken inhabitants against their 
savage foes, manufacturing an army out of 
nothing, and learning lessons of patience 
and fortitude and self-reliance which were 
to enable him a quarter of a century later 
to carry almost alone the burden of the 
mighty work, and to lay broad and deep, 
and we trust for all time, the foundations of 
a great republic. 

While stationed at Winchester something 
of the very highest importance happened to 
the young colonel. The slow-going gover- 
nor and council had wholly failed to provide 
the supplies needed for the forthcoming ex- 
pedition against Fort Duquesne. Washing- 
ton was ordered by the quarter-master gen- 
eral of the combined colonial forces to go 
to Williamsburg and personally urge the 
matter. He promptly mounted his horse 
and, accompanied by Bishop, the gigantic 
negro whom Braddock had bequeathed him, 
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on the New Kent side, he was accosted 
by a Major William Chamberlayne who 
lived close by. Colonel Washington’s name 
and fame were already well known, at least 
through Virginia, and Major Chamberlayne 
begged the honor of entertaining him for a 
few days at his home, which was but a 
stone’sthrow away. The house, now sadly 
dilapidated, was never a large one, for the 
major was a bachelor. But, like all old 
Virginia mansions, its latchstring hung far 
out. Washington pleaded haste and de- 
clared that he could not make even a brief 
call. His would-be host redoubled his ar- 
guments, and among them let drop the 
fact that he happened to be entertain- 
ing just then, in the person of a near 
neighbor and relation, the most charming 
black-eyed widow in all Virginia. This ar- 
gument prevailed at least so far that Wash- 
ington consented to remain to dinner. Un- 








GENERAL BRADDOCK’S GRAVE. 


set out. 


Within thirty miles of his destina- 
tion he crossed the Ramunkey River by what 
was then known as Williams’ Ferry, now 


called Locust Grove. Here, at the landing 


der no circumstances could he prolong his 
Stay. 

At dinner, was served in the 
basement dining room where my com- 


~ 


which 
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panion and I were hospitably regaled on 
boiled pork and corn pone, the handsome 
Colonel Washington and the fascinating 
widow, Martha Custis, met for the first time. 
After dinner the company adjourned to the 
parlor, just above, where the colonel and the 
widow were soon enjoying their first ¢é¢e-d- 
téte, while her two beautiful children played 
about the floor and young Cupid hovered 
near, letting fly his arrows right and left and 


never once missing his mark. Promptly at 


the appointed hour the punctual Bishop 


OF 


WASHINGTON. 

flagged not and the colonel made no sign. 
When at length he moved as if to go, his 
host declared that no guest was ever 
permitted to leave his house after sun- 
down. Wonder of the brave 
young officer, although clearly born to 
command and not at all accustomed to 
having his decisions overruled, made.such 
feeble protest that the horses went back to 
the stable, and it was not until late the next 
day that the journey was resumed. Once 
resumed, it was prosecuted with the most 


wonders, 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


brought the horses to the door. Strange to 
say, the gallant colonel lingered. The con- 
versation was interesting, the widow fasci- 
nating. For the first, and perhaps the only 
time in his life the young soldier permitted 
duty to wait on inclination, and the aston- 
ished Bishop stood bridle in hand at the 
door until the minutes had run into hours 
and the sun had dropped behind the dark 
Virginia woods. Still the conversation 


astonishing vigor, the business despatched 
in haste and the return journey begun. Now 
the colonel turned aside some three quar- 
ters of a mile from the ferry to stop at a 
mansion known as White House, whose site 
is marked to-day by ruins of a later man- 
sion built by the late William Henry Fitz- 
hugh Lee, son of General Robert E. Lee, 
and burned by our forces during the late 
Civil War. 


(To be continued. ) 
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BY HENRY KING. 


HE idea of journalism crept into the 
philosophy of civilization in Europe 
soon after the advent of the Pilgrims 

in America, but it was feeble and flickering 
to begin with, and its progress was slow and 
difficult. A lifetime passed before it crossed 
the Atlantic. The first newspaper in this 
country did not appear until 1690, at Bos- 
ton; and the colonial authorities permitted 
only one number of it to be issued, claiming 
that it was contrary to law and the best 
interests of society. This sufficed to pre- 
vent a second experiment of the kind for 
fourteen years, and then Boston got a news- 
paper that continued to be published weekly 
without a rival on the continent for fifteen 


years. In 1719, another one was started at 


Boston, followed the next day by one at 
Philadelphia, and by one at New York in 
A period of nearly thirty years was 


1725. 
aaa to increase these four papers to 
nine, and in 1776 the number was thirty- 
seven, including one semiweekly. The 
Revolution gave an impetus to the business 
that remained effective after independence 
had been gained; and when the present 
century opened two hundred American 
papers existed, and the first daily was six- 
teen years old. 

Those early papers were not so much 
newspapers, strictly speaking, as vehicles 
for the publication of political and moral 
essays and selections. They were in no 
hurry about printing reports of current 
events, they had not yet learned the value 
of what we call up-to-dateness. The Decla- 
ration of Independence was adopted by 
Congress at Philadelphia on the 4th of July, 
but it was not published in the principal 
paper of the town until the 13th, and did 
not appear in a Boston paper until the 22d. 
Things retained their freshness indefinitely 
then to suit the convenience of the editors, 
whose facilities were crude because their 
support was limited and precarious. Pref- 


erence was given to matters of a controversial 
nature, and'to foreign intelligence that was 
five or six months behind the time, with an 
occasional instance of enterprise in the form 
of original verses on soime topic of local in- 
terest. The press was not recognized as a 
permanent factor in public affairs, but was 
regarded simply as an incident or a make- 
shift of doubtful title to respect and encour- 
agement. Its subscription lists were small, 
its pecuniary condition was one of practical 
mendicancy, and the wonder is that it was 
not extinguished by the primary trials 
through which it demonstrated its right to 
live and grow and keep step with destiny. 
There was even then, however, an incip- 
ient tendency toward some of the results 
that were to invest the journalism of the 
country with its later great power and honor. 
The germs of the genius which has since 
worked such wonders in newspaper develop- 
ment and progress were in the minds of the 
editors of those preparatory times. One of 
them, for example, gave notice that he de- 
sired “ingenious gentlemen in every local- 
ity to communicate the remarkable things 
they observed, and to send their accounts 
post free, and nothing but what they assur- 
edly knew, so that the things worthy of re- 
cording in this as in other parts of the 
world might not sink into eternal oblivion, 
as they had been doing in all the past ages 
of the aboriginal and ancient inhabitants.”’ 
This was the beginning of that practice of 
miscellaneous contributions which has done 
so much to popularize newspapers and ex- 
tend their service. The people of different 
places were thus brought together in a sense 
and informed by one another in matters of 
general interest ; the newspaper was made 
a speaking gallery whereby their views and 
observations were interchanged. Time, 
steam, and electricity have well-nigh abol- 
ished this useful custom, but there can be 
no dispute about the signal advantage that 
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it has been alike to the press and to the 
public. 

It is an interesting fact that clubs were 
formed in Boston and elsewhere to write 
political and literary articles for the papers, 
and many distinguished public men availed 
themselves of this method of addressing the 
people on current and important issues. 
Among the contributors to the principal 
organ of the revolutionary party were John 
and Samuel Adams, James Otis, Joseph 
Warren, John Hancock, Josiah Quincy, Jr., 
‘Thomas Cushing, Samuel Dexter, and Sam- 
uel Cooper; and Charles Carroll was one of 
the writers for a Baltimore paper, in which, 
through his influence, first appeared the 
resolutions of Patrick Henry declaring the 
exclusive right of the General Assembly of 
Virginia to levy taxes and duties on her in- 
habitants. Thus some of the most forcible 
appeals of the colonial leaders were sent 
forth anonymously; and it is worth noting, 
by the way, as a coincidence or an imita- 
tion, that at about the same time the fa- 
mous letters of “Junius’’ were given to 
the world through a London newspaper. 
Throughout the Revolution, the papers 
were used as a medium for patriotic com- 
munications written by prominent statesmen 
and soldiers under fictitious names; and 
influential supporters of the royal cause 
employed the same means to antagonize and 
discredit the sentiment that was making im- 
possible any other conclusion than the 
founding of a new republic. 

The papers of that memorable period had 
a style of their own, and it was not lacking 
in vigor and alertness. It was somewhat 
stilted at times, and vainglorious, but always 
aggressive, optimistic, and pungent like the 
scent of battle-smoke. In a generai way it 
reflected the temper and tendency of the 
people. We are apt to think that life dur- 
ing the Revolution was a constant solemnity, 
but in fact it was reasonably cheerful and 
had its sources of amusement in spite of its 
tribulations. The functions of society 
were not suspended. There were balls, 
picnics, weddings, theaters, and other di- 
versions. The Fourth of July was cele- 
brated with bonfires and illuminations, as 
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John Adams had predicted ; and there is an 
account of the celebration of St. Patrick’s 
Day by the Irish residents of New York “with 
their accustomed hilarity.” Dinners were 
frequent, with wine-brightened speeches, 
in one of which a Tory was defined as 
“‘a thing with its head in England and its 
body in America, and its neck ought to be 
stretched.” A quilting frolic is reported 
at which a young man talked against the 
liberties of the country “ until the girls, ex- 
asperated by his impudence, laid hold of 
him, stripped him naked to the waist, and, 
instead of tar, covered him with molasses, 
and for feathers took the downy tops of 
flags that grow in the meadows and coated 
him well, and then let him go.” Many such 
things were recorded in the papers, and 
knowledge of them is essential to a proper 
understanding of the life of that time. 

When Jefferson declared that he would 
rather live in a country with newspapers and 
no laws than in a country with laws and no 
newspapers he gave deserved recognition to 
the growth of the American press in power 
and usefulness under his own immediate 
observation. At the time of his death, in 
1826, the number of papers had reached 
800. In 1840, there were 1,400, mostly de- 
voted to politics, but with an increased ap- 
petite for news ; and then the telegraph and 
the railroad came as accelerating forces, and 
in the ensuing ten years the list of papers 
and periodicals went up to over 2,500. This 
rapid progress was certainly not attributable 
to the profits of such enterprises. A few of 
the papers had become self-supporting, but 
the large majority of them were still poverty- 
stricken and dependent upon a kind of favor 
that was more or less humiliating. The 
business was not yet considered strictly le- 
gitimate, and the editors generally earned 
their living and maintained their reputabil- 
ity by practicing law or medicine, or by 
holding such public offices as they could 
obtain. Nevertheless the evolution went on, 
the publications increased to over 4,000 
in the next decade, and the newspaper 
achieved popular sanction as a social force 
and a source of advantage in the various 
relations of civilization. 
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The Civil War brought the American 
press its greatest opportunity by creating an 
unprecedented demand for news, and thus 
enabling it to develop its principal function 
and to put itself in the way of securing pe- 
cuniary independence. It became impos- 
sible for life to be lived without the papers 
in that capacious and momentous Catastro- 
phe. Their readers were multiplied by 
tens of thousands, and their influence was 
augmented in a corresponding degree. 
They supplied early and ample reports of 
military operations and they rendered effect- 
ive service as monitors and inspirers. Lin- 
coln said of a certain editorial in one of them, 
“[ would rather be the author of Gray’s 
‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard’ and that 
article than of anything else in the English 
language.” They went into all the homes 
of the country, and made themselves se- 
curely welcome. And when the war ended 
their triumph remained with them. From 
1860 to 1870 there was an addition of 1,820 
publications ; and in 1880 the aggregate was 
11,314, an increase of 5,443, or at the aver- 
age rate of nearly ten percentayear. They 
had not only gained a permanent place wher- 
ever society was established, but they had 
also caught the pioneering instinct, and were 
frequently printed in tents or the shade of 
trees on the frontier town sites. 

At the present time there are, in round 
numbers, 20,000 publications in the United 
States, 1,855 of which are issued daily and 
14,077 weekly. Their combined circulation 
iS 4,681,000,000 copies per year, subject to 
certain conditions of fluctuation from time 
to time but with a steady general increase. 
They represent an investment of $126,269,- 
885, and their revenue, exclusive of special 
or indirect profits, is $143,586,448—$72,- 
243,087 from sales and subscriptions, and 
$71,243,361 from advertisements—and out 
of this amount they pay $68,601,538 of 
wages to 106,095 employees, and expend 
$38,955,322 for paper and other materials. 
The outlay for the news service of the 
dailies is another large item, varying in pro- 
portion to the importance of current events 
and the pressure of competition. In some 
instances the cost of producing a newspaper 
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exceeds that of carrying on the government 
of the state in which it is published. The 
increase in numbers has been attended by a 
gradual increase in size and in diversity of 
contents; and yet the price to the purchaser 
or subscriber has gradually declined until it 
is to-day lower in proportion to value than 
that of any other article in the market, and 
represents the utmost shrinkage in an era 
of unexampled cheapness. 

The chief province of the press and the 
one by which a revolution has been wrought 
is the collection and publication of the news. 
Its agencies and methods in that relation 
ransack the whole universe for the latest in- 
formation of every kind, and the result is a 
continuous daily record that falls short of 
being history only in the sense of lacking 
the perspective that sometimes helps and 
sometimes hinders a proper estimate. This 
is the source from which a large majority of 
the people derive all their knowledge of the 
scope and meaning of civilization. It is 
practically their only literature for purposes 
of instruction and reflection, and they are 
influenced by it more than by any other one 
thing, or by all other things, in the shaping 
of their views andsentiments. The effect is 
often unconsciously experienced, but it is 
none the less certain for that reason. There 
are those who insist that much of the intel- 
ligence thus obtained is useless and demoral- 
izing; but such a criticism is applicable 
rather to the world which is responsible for 
these disagreeable facts than to the news- 
papers which publish them. The good and 
great deeds are unfortunately associated 
with many that are not admirable, and still 
must be reported in the interest of truth and 
to keep virtue reminded that the time has 
not come to put off its armor and go to 


the earth. 

It is not too much to say that the news 
reports of the press are more forceful than 
all other influences in nourishing the friend- 
ship of nations and the brotherhood of 
mankind. They put different peoples in 
that close and regular communication which 
is almost equivalent to direct personal inter- 
course, and thus mutuality of thought and 
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interest is promoted and a kind of universal 
public opinion developed upon all questions 
of universal importance. It is no longer 
possible for conspirators against the peace 
and happiness of the world to conceal their 
plans and proceedings and bring the unex- 
pected to pass in sudden visitations of ca- 
lamity and misery. The ubiquitous spirit of 
news gathering has them under vigilant 
surveillance and all of their movements are 
promptly proclaimed. Nothing escapes 
publicity that anybody needs or cares to 
know. The American citizen sitting at his 
breakfast table with a newspaper before him 
can peep into all the recesses of civilization 
and note its practical operations under all 
conditions. He surveys at a glance the 
whole process of history making, of philos- 
ophy teaching by examples. A day is made 
as a thousand years to him and a thousand 
years as a day, and all his faculties are 
quickened by contact with the pulse-beats 
of human nature everywhere. 

This advantage is not merely an enlarge- 
ment of mental vision and an extension of 


sympathy and fraternity. It has its practical 
uses in the shop, the office, and the market 


place. A British statesman of high reputa- 
tion has declared that the newspapers are 
inestimably useful and unquestionably indis- 
pensable as a medium by which buyer and 
seller are brought together. This is true in 
a surpassing degree of those of our own 
country. They have intimately allied them- 
selves with all business interests, and their 
influence reaches even the smallest transac- 
tions of commerce. The methods of trade 
have been radically changed and improved 
by the new circumstances that they have in- 
troduced. ‘They daily send through all the 
channels of exchange and speculation the 
facts that form the basis of every bargain 
and investment. Their advertisements once 
signified nothing more than the amiable 
willingness of merchants to stand an assess- 
ment for a public purpose, whereas they 
have now become the eagerly sought means 
of disposing of all kinds of products and 
commodities and making known ail kinds of 
wants and opportunities; and it is but the 
simple truth to assert that the loss of the 
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information which they furnish would be 
one of the greatest imaginable misfortunes 
to civilization. 

There is one feature of the American 
press that has survived through all inter- 
The papers were at first 
mainly political, and they have been so ever 
since. In the nature of things they could 
not be otherwise. They have outlived the 
old practice of mere pamphleteering, they 
have discarded the long and ponderous 
essays of forty years ago; but they have not 
relinquished the function of discussing 
political issues and advocating the claims of 
political parties. Instead of waiting, as 
they once did, for recognized leaders to tell 
them what to say, they now do their own 
leading and place statesmen under the disad- 
vantage of repeating what has already been 
said. A debate in Congress has come to be 
little more than ari elaboration of the edi- 
torials of the period. Public opinion is de- 
veloped and crystallized by the press, and 
that is the power by which the country is 
governed. ‘The papers anticipate legislation 
because they are in close touch with the 
voters whose will is sovereign and must be 
obeyed. As a prominent orator has tersely 
expressed it, “‘ The people edit the editors, 
and the editors, speaking for the people, 
boss the bosses.” It is true that the edi- 
torials are fewer and shorter than they 
formerly were, but they are more pointed 
and authoritative and free from the sug- 
gestion of servility for the sake of the wages 
of official patronage. 

The same circumstances that make our 
newspapers potent in politics invest them 
with great power in other directions. They 
are so fully the oracles of public opinion 
that no cause can prosper without their sup- 
port ; and it is to be acknowledged to their 
credit, even by those who like to disparage 
them, that no worthy cause appeals to them 
in vain for sympathy and assistance. There 
are some black sheep among them—some 
that pander to low tastes and that are not 
above suspicior of corruption ; but these ex- 
ceptions only go to emphasize the general 
tule of dignity, integrity, and propriety. 
The time has gone by, if such a time has 


vening changes. 
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ever been, for speaking of the American 
press with an accent of apology. It has 
thoroughly vindicated itself as a force that 
is at once both a security and an inspiration 
for all the interests of material prosperity 
and moral welfare and progress. The peo- 
ple believe in. it and maintain it because 
they know it to be soundly patriotic and al- 
ways solicitous to increase the existing 
measure of comfort and happiness. It has 
its delinquencies, but they are superficial and 
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unimportant in view of the merits which 
stand for its controlling spirit and attest the 
value of its service. No other social insti- 
tution has equaled it in the improvement of 
its opportunities, all things considered. The 
story of its early poverty, its hard struggles, 
its well-earned triumphs, and its present 
condition of independence and effectiveness 
is one of surpassing interest, and the lesson 
of it includes by no means the least of the 
country’s reasons for pride and exultation. 
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[February 2.]| 
HE new astronomy has given grandeur 
to the idea of creation, has indi- 
rectly attested the dignity of man, as 
being the creation that he has discovered, 
the orders and worlds that he has explored. 
And even when man comes to the limit of 
thought, having swept within the field of 
vision empire upon empire, system upon 
system, and universe upon universe, and 
stands upon the widest circumference of 
science and looks beyond into the infinite, 
the infinite is still his conception, the bound- 
less spaces are yet in a way subject to him. 
The modern astronomy, in giving such im- 
measurable expansion to the outward world, 
has resulted indirectly in a new conscious- 
ness of the dignity of man. For the greater 
the universe becomes, the more illustriously 
does it display the marvelousness of the 
human intellect. The universe is man’s 
universe, and the bigger it is, the more 
honor does it reflect upon him. Infinitely 
more faith than unbelief has come from the 
Copernican’ conception. In discovering 
how petty this earth is in the total limitless 
reach of the stellar universe, man has re- 
discovered himself as superior to all environ- 
ments, as of more worth than the birds of 
heaven and the heavens themselves. The 
indirect result of the new astronomy in 
building the consciousness of man into the 
sense of dignity needs to have fresh emphasis 
laid upon it to-day. 
C-Feb, 


But the deepest reason for this reference 
to the greater world in space in which men 
are now living is that the sense of 
vastness in their surroundings has elic- 
ited a corresponding mental trait. For 
the intelligent modern man, living in 
the sense of a measureless universe, trivial- 
ity of conception has well-nigh become an 
impossibility. Among the greatest edu- 
cators of our time, a foremost place must be 
given to the consciousness of living under 
an infinite outward order. It has put the 
imagination under a fresh and diviner spell. 
It has given new volume and form to the 
feeling of awe in the presence of the sub- 
lime. It has translated the sweet illusion of 
vision into a boundless universe of amazing 
orders and splendors, and made men aware 
that the symbolism of sight, with reference 
to the contents of space, is but the merest 
hint of the infinite and overwhelming reality. 
It has taxed the mind with a new object, 
and imparted to it an amplitude that has 
told for much. This large-mindedness has 
affected the interpretation of man’s relations 
to God, and the significance of the career 
of Christ. It has not driven thinkers back 
to the daring conception of Origen’, of an 
infinite stairway of worlds up which the 
hosts of mankind are made to march, as the 
sublime discipline through which sin is to 
be overcome and annihilated, and the final 
consummation of which is that God may be 
allinall. There has been no such venture- 
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someness as the result of the sense of the 
exceeding greatness of the universe in 
which we live. But there is evident, I 
think, as the direct outcome of life under 
the shadow of an immeasurable material 
order, a new and large way of treating our 
whole human problem, and the parallel 
mission of Christ. An immense library of 
theological literature has thus been quietly 
outgrown. Its logic has not been considered 
and refuted, its narrow premises have been 
entirely transcended. Veneration for human 
aspiration and heroism, and for the essential 
that always appears in all genuine forms of 
faith, however crude these forms may be, 
still makes it pleasant and even profitable to 
explore the worlds of the schoolmen, the re- 
formers, and the puritans ; but the most sym- 
pathetic student must feel that these former 
things have passed away. Without the de- 
nial of any one of their greater beliefs, this 
feeling is fixed. The thing that makes them 
obsolete is the pettiness of their world, the 
narrowness of their outlook, the want of 
breadth and range of mind. Through the 


discipline of the world in which we live, 
immeasurably extended in space as it is, we 
have quietly transcended the habits of 


thought of a former age. It was no disre- 
spect for, the past, or want of veneration 
for the intellectual power of his prede- 
cessors, least of all any deficiency of ap- 
preciation of the nobleness of philosophy 
and theology as callings, that led Hegel* to 
say, in answer to an invitation to give in- 
struction in logic and traditional theological 
opinion, that that would be to become “white- 
washer and chimney sweep” at the same 
time. His conception of the human mind, 
and of God in history, utterly transcended, 
and rendered obsolete for him, the tradition- 
al German thought in which he was bred. 
Our universe is a vast, an infinite universe, 
and our conceptions in the realm of 
Christian faith must have this vast and in- 
finite character. 


[February 9.| 
But far more important than the indefinite 
enlargement in space is the enormous ex- 
tension in time that our human world has 
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undergone. A new idea of history, almost 
bewildering in its greatness, has taken pos- 
session of the mind of this century. Instead 
of a race with a career running only for six 
thousand years, we have a humanity with a 
probable history of a hundred thousand 
years. The birth and growth of the very 
idea of humanity, and the expanse of time 
over which it must be carried and made 
good, is perplexing in the extreme. The 
burden of the world was heavy upon the 
prophetic heart in the ancient age, but it is 
incalculably heavier to-day. It is a picture 
of great scope and impressiveness that Car- 
lyle paints in his “ French Revolution,” his 
“Frederick the Great,” and his “Oliver 
Cromwell,” but the picture gives only a 
hint of the life of three modern nations in 
the two centuries preceding our own,—the 
French nation and the Prussian in the 
eighteenth century, and the English in the 
seventeenth ; the historic vista extends no 
farther. It is a wonderful pageant that 
Gibbon causes to pass before the eye of the 
student in his “ Decline and Fall of Rome,” 
but the more than athousand years through 
which he carries his work, measured against 
historic time, are but as yesterday when it 
is passed, or as a watch in the night. It is 
a marvelous drama that Grote develops in 
his great “History of Greece,” and the ac- 
tion and the characters and the tragic issues 
have an abiding and wonderful meaning; 
still the twelve volumes deal with a very 
small part of the race, and a very brief 
period of time. Rawlinson puts be- 
fore us a vast and dim world in his “ Five 
Ancient Monarchies”; and we feel the 
spell of great antiquity as we read his pages, 
and are touched with the sense of the dark 
and stormy morning of our humanity. But 
when we have passed from Carlyle to Gib- 
bon, from Gibbon to Grote, from Grote to 
Rawlinson, we have come only to the be- 
ginning of the new conception of history. 
The countless silent centuries that lie be- 
hind recorded history are to-day one of the 
most touching, fascinating, and bewildering 
objects of thought. They have at last risen 
from their long sleep; they have finally 
found recognition; their labor and sorrow 
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in preparing the way for historic man is no 
longer ignored ; the tears and the blood by 
which they wrought out the physical forms 
from which our better life has come, and 
the beginnings of civilizations that they 
were able to hand on to their more fortunate 
successors, are becoming part of the sym- 
pathetic and grateful recollection of man- 
kind. It is indeed strange, this resurrec- 
tion of a dead world, this emancipation 
from oblivion of a forgotten humanity, this 
return to recognition and brotherhood with 
the later generations of the millions that 
lived in the dust behind the records of 
history, and looked “ with dumb eyes to the 
silence of the skies.” It is a speaking 
symbol of the possible reach of human 
imagination and sympathy, of the essential 
unity of the race, of the general sublime 
memorial of all the serving and aspiring 
ages that shall at last be erected in the 
grateful and venerative memory of mankind. 

Here, then, is the second call for the new 
habit of thought. Here is the second cause 
of the revolution that has already taken 
place in the nobler mind of the church. 
The problem is our problem, and the old 
mental mood is totally inadequate to cope 
with it. The Hebrew form of the problem, 
the apostolic form of the problem, the 
medieval and puritan forms of it, are not 
large enough for that which confronts the 
believer to-day. The Hebrew prophet was 
for the most part satisfied with the salvation 
of the remnant of Israel, while the hostile 
contemporaneous Gentile world was under 
doom. The universalism of the Old Testa- 
ment seer concerns the golden ages of the 
future, and has nothing to do with the multi- 
tudinous populations of the past. The 
apostle Paul hasindeed a magnificent sense 
of history, and a profound philosophy of it, 
as is abundantly attested by his speech to 
the Athenians, and by passages of the great- 
est moment in the letters to the Galatians 
and Romans. But the ideal of a Christ for 
humanity, ultimate as a form of thought al- 
though it is, and capable of infinite expansion 
in answer to the developments of time and 
the facts of the case, could not have meant 
for him what it must mean for the believer 


to-day. The restricted conception of salva- 
tion inaugurated under the apparent ap- 
palling compulsion of facts by Augustine,‘ 
cherished through the Middle Ages, re- 
vitalized by the reformers, and descending 
with the puritan inheritance to the present 
generation, is possible to those only who 
shut their eyes to the vastness of human 
history. The consciousness of history as of 
unmeasured extent, and as embracing count- 
less multitudes of the human race, inferior 
doubtless in every way to the men of to-day, 
but upon whose sacrifices and rude civiliza- 
tions, representing worlds of struggle and 
suffering, the modern age has built, and 
without which even genius itself would be 
comparatively helpless, is one of the great 
forces that are calling fora new conception 
of salvation. 


| February 16.| 

The church is on trial. The humanity 
that she must include in her faith and 
prayer and sympathy has multiplied itself 
like the sand of the sea, and crowds the ex- 
panded spaces of time with hosts that no 
man can number. The thinking world of 
to-day will insist upon an answer to the 
question whether the Christ of the modern 
preacher has any relation to this recovered 
and piteously needy humanity. A great 
many, who are afraid of breadth, are look- 
ing favorably upon the scientific solution, 
the survival of the fittest. Among the 
lower animals, from countless multitudes 
that cannot succeed, and that are born to 
fail, a few strong specimens are found that 
prevail over the hard conditions and live on. 
From these come swarms of offspring, the 
overwhelming majority of which are under 
certain doom, and from whose doomed mul- 
titudes a second selection of the strong is 
made, to carry onward the torch of life. 
Nature, according to this conception, pro- 
duces more than she wants, more than can 
by any possibility live, in order that from 
this excess of numbers she may havea 
better pick. The unfit are her blunder, the 
piteous witnesses of her incapacity and 
heartlessness. This is the way in which 
science disposes of the abortive life in the 
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lower animal kingdoms. The question is, 
whether it is safe for the church to look 
with favor upon this scientific method. It 
may be well enough in the non-moral sphere, 
but what shall be said of it when it stands 
as the self-disclosure of the moral head of the 
universe, and the law according to which 
he deals with mankind? The method of 
Jesus is in absolute contradiction to that 
procedure, and His Spirit is the eternal 
arraignment and condemnation of irresponsi- 
ble Almightiness. The voices which seem 
so sweet to the theologian who is afraid of the 
breadth of the modern time, and who is 
anxious to conserve venerable theological 
traditions, are the songs of sirens,® and 
“near by is a great heap of rotting human 
bones, fragments of skin are shriveled on 
them. Therefore sail on.” If the present 


reach of the nobler imagination, the rich in- 
crease of historic sense and sympathy and 
the consciousness of a human communion 
that is indefinably and mysteriously great, 
does not result in conceptions worthier 
Christ, more in accord with that which in 


the soul is likest God, the Christian thinkers, 
and all those who are responsible for the 
forms of faith for this generation, will miss 
an amazing chance to serve the kingdom of 
God. One feels that, if out of the profound- 
er and better life of the time religious con- 
ceptions should arise, they would be soclose 
an approximation to the mind of Christ as 
to possess a power almost elemental. The 
truth in its true form is the mightiest thing 
on earth; it does not need eloquence or 
skill or passion to plead its claims; it makes 
way for itself; rises upon mankind as the 
unclouded sun does upon the earth, and puts 
the world under the sense of its glory and 
beneficent power. 

Another modifying force of the time is the 
sense of a contemporaneous humanity. The 
world has grown much smaller in the last 
half century. The various populations of 
the planet have met and looked one another 
inthe face. The different forms of contem- 
poraneous civilization are under study and 
intercomparison, and the prevailing mood 
among believing scholars is that the 
Christian creed must include the race as the 
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subject of the divine education. To-day 
there is a whole world to be saved, and one’s 
plan of salvation must be adequate to the 
practical opportunity. The absoluteness of 
Christianity is one of the great words of this 
generation. The serious consideration of 
that word and its complete vindication 
would work a revolution in traditional theo- 
logical opinion. The vast missionary en- 
terprise of the church must ever demand a 
larger consecration of wealth, a nobler sac- 
rifice, a wider devotion; but the casual foun- 
tain of all this is the character of faith. 
There is at present no adequate theoretic 
support and incentive for this magnificent 
enterprise of the church of our time. The 
moment that the traditional theology is 
utilized in developing enthusiasm for foreign 
missions, that moment the conscience of the 
best men turns away from the dismal _busi- 
ness; and only as the traditionalist aban- 
dons theology and betakes himself to Chris- 
tianity in its New Testament form, and 
stakes everything upon the prevailing passion 
of human love as it is born and fired out of 
the heart of Christ and out of the Father- 
hood of God, does he make his appeal effect- 
ive and overwhelming. The fact that the 
missionary work of the churches was founded 
upon the old theology is no reason why it 
should be continued upon that basis. It 
was, indeed, founded upon the love of God 
in Christ for the world, and it must be built 
again upon that fundamental truth as it is 
reflected in the larger intelligence of the 
time. Faith without works is dead, and the 
best theology that does nothing is worse 
than a poor theology that agonizes to save 
the world. Nevertheless, a living faith is 
the only permanent source of missionary 
endeavor, and the faith that is adequate to 
the world enterprises now on the hands of the 
church must issue in wider and richer practi- 
cal results. The missionary enterprise has 
transcended the conception in which it origi- 
nated ; it has led the church that inaugurated 
it into a new world; it has been fruitful of 
ideas and feelings beyond all expectation; 
and to-day it is largely a stupendous pedestal 
in the air, waiting for the new conception of 
the mission of God in Christ to be put under 
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it as an adequate and an everlasting support. 


[ February 23.| 

Something approaching the total problem 
of the Christian thinker of to-day begins to 
come in sight. He is living in a world 
indefinitely extended in space and time. 
The idea of creation has undergone a mar- 
velous transformation and expansion, and 
history is so different in reach and in depth 
to the present generation as almost to mean 
a new thing. The nations of the earth are 
no longer mere namesone toanother. Much 
of the business of mankind is cosmopolitan, 
and science and art and philosophy are 
putting on forms forthe world. A Kingdom 
of the Spirit has risen in our day, appropria- 
ting the wealth of all faiths, grounding itself 
upon a noble philosophy, isolating itself 
from particular times and places, relying for 
support upon no history, however sacred, 
and proposing to stand in its own strength 
against the whole hostile world of the actual. 
The question must arise whether the grand 
historic faith in Jesus as the Incarnate Son 
of God can cover this new world, whether 
His sovereignty may be extended over it, 
whether its one great need is not the acknowl- 
edgment of His eternal authority. This is 
my profound belief, and out of that belief 
the discussion contained in the following 
pages has grown. The escape of our human 
world into the new spaces and the new 
times, the expansion of the material order 
to infinity and the extension of history to 
eonian® periods, the gathering of the nations 
into the consciousness of a contemporaneous 
humanity, and the mighty growth of the 
Kingdom of the Spirit, are blessings for 
which it is impossible to be too thankful. 
Mankind has been brought out into a large 
place, and the daily vision is of broad rivers 
and streams. But unless Christ shall be 
installed over this new world, it will simply 
be a larger and more splendid corpse than 
the old. Over the total worlds of space, 
and time, and present humanity, and the 
spirit, he must be recognized as supreme; 
and these kingdoms with all their glory, if 
that glory is not to fade into a dream and 
the highest hope of mankind is not to be 


blasted, must become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and His Christ. 

Our modern world looks as if it were 
getting ready for a new conception of 
Christ. There is gathering from all points 
of the compass of serious religious thought, 
a volume of insight and appreciation of 
Him that must finally overwhelm the public 
mind with the sense of His absoluteness for 
humanity. Everywhere the vision is open- 
ing to the reality of His presence in the world. 
The old Christ conception is becoming new 
in the current thoughts, insights, and appre- 
ciations of the time. There is a gathering 
of discernment toward this great center. 
No one knew what direct appeal to God 
meant to the men of the sixteenth century 
until Luther’s words revealed it, and few 
men to-day have any adequate sense of 
what Christ means to the world. Some 
day, some voice or book will make the world 
aware of what is even now lying deep in its 
heart. Christ is the creator of our human 
world. The worth of the individual, the 
reality of social union, the sancity of home, 
the infinite meaning of love, the eternal 
validity of our ideas of righteousness, 
freedom, and God, all the ultimate realities 
of our human world, are the creation of 
Christ. We are born into His world; we 
wake and sleep, work and rest, rejoice and 
weep, live and die in it. 

“ Through Him the first fond prayers are said, 

Our lips of childhood frame ; 

The last low whispers of our dead 

Are burdened with His name.” 

And this consciousness that Christ can- 
not be transcended—that, as the form of re- 
ligious thought, the inspiration to religious 
feeling, the ideal for religious character, and 
the mold in which the ultimate philosophy 
of the universe must be run, He is absolute 
for humanity—will force itself before very 
long into some new and epoch-making ex- 
pression. There never was such an op- 
portunity for scholarship as now, and never 
a time when mere learning was so im- 
potent. The stuff of which faith and life 
and civilizations are made is here, and we 
need eyes for the adequate appreciation and 
use of the stuff. The loudest call is not for 
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the venturesome spirit who shall ascend into 
heaven to bring Christ down, or descend 
into the depths to bring Christ up, but for 
the man who shall fathom the significance 
of the Word that is nigh our humanity. 
There is little hope for the profounder and 
more vital ascertainment of the céntent of 
the Christ fact and conception, unless there 
shall be sent from God a man with the gift 
of sight. The Christian world is waiting for 
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him; it may have to wait many years; but 
when the fullness of the time shall have 
come, he will appear. -He will possess the 
equipment of learning to which reference 
has been made, and he will sound with his 
sympathies the great heart of the present, 
fathom the depths of its spirit, and surprise 
the world with new revelations of the eternal 
realities of Christian faith.—George A. 
Gordon, D.D. 
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BY SYDNEY A. 
LECTURER ON PHYSIOLOGY, MEDICAL 


II. 
ITS CONSTITUENTS AND THEIR EFFECTS 
MAN, 

LL the ordinary ingredients which 

make up the atmosphere are as im- 

portant in maintaining the health 
and life of man as milk, which contains all 
the constituents of food necessary to life. 
Naturally, the air has been found to contain 
in every one hundred volumes oxygen 
20.96, nitrogen 79.02, carbonic acid gas 
.03, and traces of nitric acid and ammonia. 
Watery vapor is present, but variable, de- 
pending on temperature. In towns, traces 
of carbureted and sulphureted hydrogen,’ 
also sulphuric acid, are found among its con- 
stituents. The proportions of oxygen and 
nitrogen are found to be constant and in the 
same relative quantities, whether at the 
level of the sea or on the highest moun- 
tains. 

In the early part of the year 1895, Lord 
Rayleigh, of London, and Professor Wil- 
liam Ramsey, of the University College, 
London, brought before the Royal Society 
of England at a special meeting for consid- 
eration a new element of the atmosphere 
which they called argon. For the discovery 
of this new substance in the atmosphere 
they received the ten thousand dollar prize 
offered by the Smithsonian Institution in 
1893. Argon is supposed to be heavier than 
nitrogen and is about one per cent of the 
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nitrogen in the air. As far as known at 
present the new element is useless. 

The watery vapor and carbonic acid gas 
are variable in the atmosphere. Good 
breathing air never contains more carbonic 
acid gas than four parts in ten thousand. 
It is often less, but if by any means it should 
reach seven parts to ten thousand it is in- 
jurious to health and the smell of organic 
matter is noticed; and when it reaches 
five hundred to ten thousand it may prove 
fatal in a short time. Oxygen is the only 
gas capable of supporting life in the animal 
kingdom, and there is no life without it. In 
mountain air the proportion is greater as 
compared with the air of towns, but in the 
extremes would not vary one part in a 
thousand. The air of the seashore has been 
found to contain 20.99 parts oxygen in 
every hundred volumes, and 20.70 in ill 
ventilated places. When there is only eight- 
een parts of oxygen, respiration is difficult. 
The air of neighboring forests contains .03 
parts or less of carbonic acid gas, and 
the streets of a city, .o4 parts, while that 
in poorly ventilated workshops and theaters 
may be .4 parts in a hundred volumes. 

Oxygen sustains the temperature of the 
body by uniting with other elements in the 
tissues, and this process is called oxidation. 
Whatever interferes with oxygenation in the 
body increases the work to be done by the 
emunctories and many waste products from 
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tissue change are retained, producing auto- 
intoxication, or self-poisoning, accompanied 
by lowered vitality and later by active 
disease. 

Deficient oxidation means an accumula- 
tion in the body of toxines or ptomaines’ with 
deficient elimination of toxic products. 
Whenever respirable air is permeated by 
foreign gases with or without foul odors, 
the function of oxygen in the tissues is im- 
paired. These poisonous gases may not 
only prevent a sufficient amount of oxygen 
from entering the lungs, but by acting as 
depressants upon the nervous system may 
check its absorption by the tissues, pro- 
ducing suboxidation followed by general de- 
cline. 

Oxygen helps nature to be economical in 
aiding combustion and producing heat by 
uniting with all excrementitious particles 
before leaving the body. It is to-day con- 
sidered a tissue builder and enters into the 
constructive metabolism* of the various 
tissues of the body. It is useful in all of 
those diseases produced by bad air, namely, 
anemia, dyspepsia, rheumatism, consump- 
tion, poisoning from malaria, and general 
debility. In nature oxygen is often con- 
densed, and we have ozone‘ or the form 
peroxide of hydrogen, which also has in- 
creased oxidizing powers. These are 
among the most powerful disinfectants and 
deodorizers known. 

Ammonia and carbonic acid gas are the 
chief noxious gases which come to us from 
living animals as well as from decay of or- 
ganic substances and combustion in the 
inorganic world. 

Ammonia is found in the air in the pro- 
portion of about one grain to twenty-three 
thousand cubic feet, and comes from the 
electrical changes, also in small amounts 
from the exhalations of living animals and 
from putrefactive changes. Being soluble, 
like carbonic acid gas, it is washed to the 
ground by rain and there enriches the soil for 
vegetation. It is supposed that the nitrogen 
of plants, and especially that of leguminous 
fruits, is derived from this source. Am- 
monia in large quantities is found in horse 
stables, and its action is noticed upon the 
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painted surfaces of carriages kept near, it 
causing them to become discolored and 
assume a dirty green appearance. In close 
and poorly ventilated stables no doubt this 
is one of the chief causes of respiratory 
diseases among horses. 

The carbon of living or dead tissues, 
uniting with the oxygen of the air, produces 
carbonic acid gas. On account of its being 
soluble in the moist atmosphere, we find it 
in greater quantities in damp air just before 
a rain or when the watery vapor is about to 
be precipitated. 

Carbonic acid gas is the life of vegetation 
and it is the function of vegetable cells to 
get carbon from this source. It is formed 
from the exhalations of animals and de- 
composing organic matter of any kind. 
Wherever combustion is taking place, whether 
by light or by heat or in the tissues of the 
body, this gas is a product. Its proportion 
in the atmosphere is of the greatest impor- 
tance as regards health. An adult breathes 
eighteen times a minute and about thirty 
cubic inches of air are taken in at each in- 


spiration; therefore every individual by 
breathing renders five hundred and forty 
cubic inches of air unfit for respiration 


every minute. It has been estimated from 
the action of the glands of the skin that 
about three cubic inches of air are con- 
taminated per minute. The burning of one 
cubic foot of gas consumes the oxygen from 
eight cubic feet of air. In one hour a good 
lamp consumes the oxygen from three and 
two tenths cubic feet. (Parkes.) In work- 
shops where every man has a gas jet burn- 
ing there is poor health unless ventilation is 
better than the ordinary. Every room ar- 
tificially lighted requires three and a half 
cubic feet of air per minute in order that 
this gas may not accumulate in dangerous 
quantities. When combustion is going on 
carbonic acid gas is restored to the air, the 
oxygen being corsumed. Carbonic acid 
gas, with other less harmful gases, is con- 
tinually being produced by artificial com- 
bustion. 

While organic matter may render air im- 
pure, yet the amount of carbonic acid gas is 
the test which is depended upon when the 
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air is to be examined for impurity. It is not 
only by the lessened amount of oxygen that 
the air is rendered unfit for respiration, 
but by the increased quantity of carbonic 
acid gas. This gas as it is exhaled from 
animals produces such diseases as jail fever 
and hospital fever, causes distemper among 
dogs in poorly ventilated kennels, and the 
unwholesome air of stables due to this gas 
predisposes horses to certain diseases. 
Sleeping rooms and auditoriums show 
this gas to accumulate in greater quantities 
the nearer you approach the ceiling. Sleep- 
ing rooms should contain five hundred to 
one thousand cubic feet of air to a bed. In 
hospitals and barracks this amount should 
be increased. 

Not only carbonic acid gas but many 
foreign gases of the air arise from sewers, 
decomposition, and combustion, and, in 
cities, from the manufacture of chemi- 
cals. When diluted they all interfere to 
a certain extent with oxygenation of 
the blood, and when condensed they 
produce special diseases—diarrhea and 


prostration from sulphureted hydrogen, and 
headache, dizziness, and loss of appetite 


from excess of carbonic acid gas. There is 
a tendency for any one of these gases (and 
particularly when combined) to undermine 
the health and interfere with the normal per- 
formance of the various functions of the body. 

The microscope has revealed all particulate 
substances, including dust and germs; but 
the noxious gases, with their enervating in- 
fluences, still remain unseen. The sense of 
smell, with the aid of a few chemical tests, 
is the chief source by which we are warned 
of their dangerous accumulation ; but there 
is need of an instrument to aid the olfactories 
which corresponds to the microscope in 
aiding the eyes. 

In the fermentation of wines in large 
vats, so much carbonic acid gas is produced 
that the air needs to be tested before it is 
safe for human life to venture therein. This 
gas corresponds to the choke damp in coal 
mines, and that irrespirable gas which has 
proved fatal to sailors in the holds of ships, 
especially if they contain sugar or any other 
fermenting substance. 
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Tissue combustion is constantly going on 
in the body, and when the excess of car- 
bonic acid gas or deficiency of oxygen in- 
terferes with the vital processes we are so 
impaired through weak circulation and res- 
piration that we are soon overcome by op- 
pressed and sleepy sensations. 

Gases of ill ventilated rooms impoverish 
the blood by interfering with the exchange 
of gases in the lungs and preventing the 
giving off of those which are the result of 
tissue change and would be injurious to the 
system if they remained long there. They 
also prevent those vital constituents of the 
air from entering the blood. The pale and 
pinched faces, with frequent colds and 
catarrh, are among the ill effects produced, 
and they in turn become easy inroads for 
disease. 

The greatest lesson ever taught on the 
subject of ventilation was on the night of 
June 18, 1756, when one hundred and 
forty-six English prisoners were crowded 
into a room twenty feet square, called the 
Black Hole of Calcutta. Within a few 
hours many were sick and dying, and eleven 
hours afterwards only twenty-three were 
found alive. Death was chiefly due to the 
excess of carbonic acid gas and the 
constant breathing over again of ex- 
pired air. 

It isno wonder, then, that some pas- 
sengers become dizzy and faint on a cold 
winter’s day when sixty or seventy persons 
are crowded into an ordinary street car, 
which is only half the size of the room at 
Calcutta. 

Carbonic acid gas may produce sleep 
without any previous unpleasant symptoms. 
Gas escaping into a room has passed un- 
noticed by the occupant and sleep has been 
produced which would have been the sleep 
of death if aid had not been promptly at 
hand. This gas in excess, or in quantities 
sufficient to produce sleep, can be readily 
detected by a person coming from the out- 
side air into its presence. 

Dr. Roscose found in the air of the 
theater, 23.37 to ten thousand volumes of 
air four feet from the floor; at thirty feet 
there were 32.12 to ten thousand volumes of 
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air, or five or six times the amount found 
in ordinary breathing air. 

Limekilns produce this gas by separating 
it from the carbonate of lime, and men 
working around them have been discovered 
asleep and near death from its effects. By 
its action upon the red blood corpuscles 
when in excess, it quickly renders them un- 
able to perform their function. 

If any have noticed how poorly a candle 
in a deep well burns, they will readily un- 
derstand why this is often used by well 
diggers as a test for the safety of descent. 
When this gas is greatly in excess, lights of 
any kind burn dimly. This is due to 
deficient oxidation. In the same way man 
suffers for the want of oxygen. Carbonic 
acid gas in excess, no doubt, has the same 
injurious effect upon the vegetable kingdom 
in so increasing combustion that the cells 
of the plant fail to do their work. In like 
manner oxygen in full strength exaggerates 
the vital functions of the body and dissolu- 
tion begins. 

Franklin’s old kite experiment gave us 


the identity of lightning with electricity. 
Atmospheric electricity is always constant. 
The kind and quantity seem to vary greatly. 
When the atmosphere is clear and dry, ex- 
periments have shown positive electricity 


present. The electricity of the earth is 
negative, while that of the clouds, or air, is 
positive. When a cloud is_ sufficiently 
charged with electricity it is conducted to 
the earth or to adjoining clouds in the form 
of lightning. 

There are some facts and many theories 
regarding the production of electricity in 
the air. The large and small waves of air 
being in constant motion, electricity would 
be produced as the result of friction. 
Chemical changes constantly taking place 
in the gases and composition of the air will 
cause electric currents. Volta> advanced 
the theory that evaporation produces elec- 
trification of the air. Later it was demon- 
strated that in the evaporation of salt 
waters, particularly, a positive electrifying 
process took place. M. Pouillet ° discovered 
that electricity was formed during the ger- 
mination of plants. This being true a much 
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greater amount would be produced from 
the chemical changes in the active growth of 
vegetation, the chemical changes taking 
place in the leaves of plants whereby oxygen 
is restored to the air, while carbon is ab- 
sorbed. The ozone which is formed at this 
time may be a result of the electrical 
changes upon the principle that where we 
have chemical changes taking place we have 
electricity evolved at the same time. 

The centripetal, rapid, and ascending cur- 
rents of air producing cyclones, hurricanes, 
and other powerful upheavals in the at- 
mosphere are another cause of electricity in 
the air, and no doubt this accounts for the 
frequency of lightning which accompanies 
these phenomena. It is produced by the 
constant contraction and expansion of large 
masses of the air by its property of elastic- 
ity. Heat is produced when gases are com- 
pressed ; also when rubber alternately con- 
tracts and expands. Heat and electricity 
are produced in the air on the same prin- 
ciple as they are produced in the piece of 
rubber. 

Potential electricity increases with the al- 
titude—also with the setting of the sun—and 
varies with the hour of the day. The 
maximum is at six or seven o’clock a. m. 
in the summer. This can be explained, no 
doubt, by the increased evaporation of the 
moisture of the earth’s surface on a sum- 
mer’s morning, and the condensation of the 
moisture of the air, which begins as the 
night comes on and is a good conductor of 
electricity. 

The air is dialectric (that is, it is a con- 
ductor of electric currents), but this quality 
depends upon certain conditions. It is poor 
when the air is dry and good when the air is 
moist. Electricity, like temperature and 
pressure, has a diurnal variation; but the 
electric state of the air corresponds chiefly 
to its moisture. 

Very much has been attributed to the 
electric state of the air and, no doubt, ona 
scientific foundation. The pure dry air 
has an exhilarating effect upon man not al- 
together due to the quality and quantity of 
oxygen, but also to the fact that dry air isa 
poor conductor of the electric currents 
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and man is able to retain more electricity 
in the body; but when the air is moist, he 
gives it up more easily to the clouds on ac- 
count of the moisture increasing the dialec- 
tric power of the air. This may account 
for the languor and indisposition so com- 
mon in a moist and humid atmosphere; 
also the sensation of weight in the limbs 
with aches in the joints by which some so 
confidently announce the approaching 
storm. But there are meteorological con- 
ditions besides the electrical which produce 
these physical phenomena in people who 
are sometimes called “human barometers.” 
The light vapor-filled air which accompanies 
the fall of the barometer causes an increase 
of blood pressure in the capillaries of the 
skin, which by pressing upon the peripheral 
nerves, produces pain. 

Some living bodies, like certain inorganic 
substances, are good conductors of electric- 
ity while others are poor. Herein may lie 
the secret of the premonitions associated 
with the uneasy sensations of certain in- 
dividuals previous to and during stormy 
weather. When light and moist air, with an 
impending storm, takes the place of the 
dense and dry air at the close of a drought, 
muscular and nervous pains are produced 
in people most susceptible to atmospheric 
variations. With this condition of the air 
we also have lessened evaporation of the 
excrementitious products from the body, 
which, when retained in sufficient amounts, 
have a tendency to light up a latent rheu- 
matic condition. 

Natural philosophy teaches that 
ehemical changes produce electric separa- 
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THE INDUSTRIAL CONDITION 


BY RICHARD 


T is a conservative statement to say 
that no other country in the world was 
ever so misjudged, misunderstood, and 


misrepresented as the South. Hon. J. L. 
M. Curry in his recent work, “The South- 
ern States of the American Union,” says: 


“History, poetry, romance, art, public opinion 
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tion, whether they occur in solids, liquids, or 
gases. All substances are made up of 
molecules, and when by mechanical or 
chemical forces the molecules are suddenly 
separated or compressed, heat and energy 
are produced and a force liberated which 
we call electricity. These molecular dis- 
turbances may be so great as to break and 
destroy the structure, as in dynamic electric- 
ity’. The electric spark may produce 
chemical combinations such as is shown 
when oxygen and hydrogen unite to form 
water. By electrolysis* chemical decompo- 
sition may take place between molecules. 
A body being electrified in a room the sides 
of the room will be charged with an op- 
posite kind of electricity; in other words, 
the phenomena of polarization take place. 

Development and discharge of electricity 
are continually going on in the performances 
of the vital processes of both the animal 
and the vegetable world. These electrical 
changes vary according to the electric state of 
the air. The body of man has more electric 
force within when the air is dry because in 
these conditions air is a good insulator. 
The physical discharge of electricity which 
occurs when the air is moist is intercepted 
when the air isdry. The usual equilibrium of 
electric forces in the air and earth are in- 
sensible to man, but great disturbances of 
molecular and mechanical motion render 
these forces inequal and accumulative with 
electric discharge as a result. When this 
occurs in the air or elsewhere the effect is 
quickly realized by man, particularly if he 
should be so unfortunate as to stand in the 
path of the electric current. 


OF THE SOUTH BEFORE 1860. 


H. EDMONDS. 


have been most unjust to the South. By perverse 
reiteration its annals, its acts, its inner feelings, its 
purposes have been grossly misrepresented. History 
as written, if accepted, in future years will consign 
the South to infamy.” 

It is claimed that an English paper re- 
cently published the following: 


“The Southern Exposition now in progress at 
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Atlantic City is the subject of much comment in 
the American newspapers. The exposition was 
opened by the pealing of the ‘liberty bell,’ famous 
as having been used during Sherman’s renowned 
march to the seaside as a tocsin to summon the 
newly liberated slaves, the relic having been re- 
moved from the dome of the capitol at Washing- 
ton for the purpose. The address of the occasion 
was presented by Professor Washington, a lineal 
descendant of the first American president. 
One of the novelties of the exposition con- 
sists of a grove of cotton woods in full growth, il- 
lustrating all stages and methods of culture of the 
great southern staple, as well as the ravages of the 
‘cotton picker’ in the year’s crop. American 
statesmen hail the exposition as realizing the dream 
of Thomas F. Grady, one of the framers of the 
great Constitution, and father, as it were, of the 
‘solid South.’ Great was the recent World’s 
Fair. Omaha should look to her laurels.” 

It might well be doubted whether any 
English publication could have been guilty 
of putting forth so much error, were it not 
for the fact that misstatements about the 
South, fully as glaring as these, are constantly 
found in northern and western publications 
supposed to be reliable. 

Probably nearly all readers are familiar 
with the statement in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica that “ mainly by their connection 
with the South the Carolinas have been 
saved from sinking to the level of Mexico 
or the Antilles.” 

The South is a part of our common 
country ; its people are mainly Anglo-Saxons, 
and as such are members of the great race 
which to-day is the dominant power in the 
world. These two facts alone ought to 
make a study of its history interesting to 
every one. Its future can to some extent 
be judged by its past. It is the aim of the 
writer briefly to condense into this paper 
some facts about the South prior to the war 
that will show what it was doing in business 
and educational advancement, and in a 
second paper to sum up the contrast between 
1860 and 1865, and then point out how far 
this section has recovered and what it is 
doing to build up its material interests. In 
this way it is hoped to make interesting and 
valuable some statistics, dry though they 
usually be, for statements unsupported by 
figures would not be conclusive. It is need- 
less to say that in speaking for the South no 
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ill will or criticism against other sections is 
intended. It has rightly been said that 
“the establishment of truth is never wrong.” 

The Boston Herald in a recent editorial 
intended to be friendly to the South said: 

“ Side by side with the growth of what used to be 
the only source of southern wealth, there have been 
growing up a more diversified agriculture and the 
beginnings of a wide range of manufactures. But 
the fact that these resources remained so long un- 
developed and are now coming so fully into evidence 
argues a change in the spirit of the people more 
significant than the inexhaustible bounty of nature. 
The rapid acceleration of southern progress may be 
due partly to an infusion of northern energy, but it 
is mainly to the work of southerners who were too 
young to know anything of the war or its passions, 
or who were born afterits close. In the hands of 
this generation the South has taken its first great 
stride of real progress.” 

The Hera/d simply voiced general opinion, 
but as Dr. Curry said, “ History, poetry, 
romance, art, public opinion have been most 
unjust to the South.” 

In order to understand and appreciate 
the progress made by the South during the 
last ten years it is necessary to know some- 
thing of its condition prior to the war and 
immediately after that disastrous struggle. 
“* The New South,” a term which is so pop- 
ular everywhere except in the South, is sup- 
posed to represent a country of different 
ideas and different business methods from 
those which prevailed in the old ante-bellum 
days. The origin of the term has been a 
subject of much discussion, but the writer 
has rarely seen it ascribed to what he be- 
lieves to have been the first use of it. Dur- 
ing the war the harbor and town of Port 
Royal, S. C., were in the possession of the 
northern forces, and while they were sta- 
tioned there a paper called Zhe Mew South 
was established by Adam Badeau. This 
was probably the first time that the term 
was applied to the Southern States. Its 
use now, as intended to convey the meaning 
that the progress of the South of late years 
is something entirely new and foreign to this 
section, something which has been brought 
about by, an infusion of outside energy and 
money, or by a new generation which knows 
nothing of the war, is wholly unjust to the 
South of the past and present and unjust to 
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the men who are to-day leading the South’s 
industrial advancement, for, contrary to the 
Boston Herald’s statements, many of the 
South’s “ captains of industry” were leaders 
in the southern army. 

It needs but little investigation to show 
that prior to the war the South was fully 
abreast of the times in all business interests, 
and that the wonderful industrial growth 
which it has made since 1880 has been due 
mainly to southern men and southern money. 
The South heartily welcomes the investment 
of outside capital and the immigration of 
all good people, regardless of their political 
predilections, but it insists that it shall 
henceforth receive from the world the 
measure of credit to which it is entitled for 
the accomplishments of its own people. In 
the rehabilitation of the South after the war 
southern men led the way. Out of the dark- 
ness that enveloped this section until 1876 
they blazed the path to prosperity. They 
built cotton mills and iron furnaces and 
demonstrated the profitableness of these 
enterprises. Southern men founded and 
built up Birmingham, which first opened the 
eyes of the world tothe marvelous mineral 
resources of that section, and to southern 
men is due the wonderful progress of Atlanta, 
one of the busiest and most thriving cities 
in the United States, and it is mainly to 
southern men that the success of the Atlanta 
Exposition is due, about twenty or more of 
its directors having been in the southern 
army. When the people of the South had 
done this, then northern capitalists, seeing 
the opportunities for money making, turned 
their attention to that favored land. 

The southern people do not lack in energy 
or enterprise, nor did they prior to 1860. 
Since the formation of this government they 
have demonstrated in every line of action, 
in political life, on the battlefield, in litera- 
ture, in science, and in great business under- 
takings, that in any sphere of life they are 
the peers of the most progressive men in the 
world. From the settlement of the colonies 
until 1860 the business record proves this. 
After 1865 the conditions were so completely 
changed that the masses lacked opportunity, 
and to that was due their seeming want of 
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energy. The population was largely in 
excess of the number required to do all of 
the work that wastobe done. At least one 
half of the population was without employ- 
ment, for the war had destroyed nearly all 
the manufacturing interests that had been 
in existence and completely arrested develop- 
ment; agriculture was almost the only source 
of work for the masses. With no consumers 
for diversified farm products it would have 
been folly toraisethem. Cotton, and cotton 
alone, was the only crop for which a ready 
market could be found, and it was also the 
only crop which could be mortgaged in ad- 
vance of raisihg for the money needed for 
its cultivation. 

The Southern States from the time of 
their first settlement until 1860 devoted far 
more attention to manufacturing interests 
than they have ever received credit for. In 
the southern colonies iron making became 
an important industry, even before the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. The 
first settlers in Maryland, Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia 
early turned their attention to this business. 
Considerable progress was made in all of 
these states, and the old-time furnaces and 
forges produced large quantities—at least 
large for those days—of high-grade iron. 
Referring to the development of iron making 
in the southern colonies, Mr. James M. 
Swank, in his “ History of Iron in All Ages,”’ 
says that the establishment at an early day 
of so many charcoal furnaces and bloomeries 
is an interesting fact in the iron history of 
our country. He adds: 

“The people who built these furnaces and bloom- 
eries were not only bold and enterprising, but they 
appear to have been born with a genius for making 
iron. Wherever they went they seem to have 
searched for iron ore, and, having found it, their 
small charcoal furnaces and bloomeries soon followed. 
No states in the Union have shown in their early 
history more intelligent appreciation of the value of 
an iron industry than North Carolina and Tennessee, 
and none have been more prompt to establish it. 
The enterprise of these early iron workers assumes 
a picturesque aspect when viewed in connection 
with the primitive methods of manufacture which 
were employed by them. They were pioneers and 
frontiersmen in every sense; from the great world 
of invention and progress they were shut out by the 
mountains and streams and hundreds of miles of 
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unsubdued forest. It is a curious fact that the 
daring men who pushed their way into the wilds of 
western Carolina and east Tennessee in the last 
century, and who set up their small furnaces and 
bloomeries when forts yet took the place of hamlets, 
founded an iron industry which still retains many of 
the primitive features that at first characterized it.” 

Such were the pioneer iron-men of the 
South. In many cases they were the lead- 
ing citizens of the colonies, As early as 
1716 Governor Spotswood, of Virginia, es- 
tablished several iron making enterprises, 
and in 1727 the General Assembly of that 
state passed “an act for encouraging ad- 
ventures in iron works.” Colonel William 
Byrd, of Westover, Va., writing in 1732 of 
the many iron enterprises that had been 
started, gives some particulars of a number 
of them, including “‘England’s iron mines, 
called so from the chief manager of them, 
though the land belongs to Mr. Washington.” 
Quoting from these writings, Mr. Swank 
says these mines were on the north side of 
the Rappahannock River, “not far from a 
spring of strong steel water” which was in 
King George County, twelve miles distant 
from Fredericksburg. Two miles distant 
from the mines was afurnace. “Mr. Wash- 
ington raises the ore and carts it thither for 
twenty shillings the ton of iron that it yields. 
Besides Mr. Washington and Mr. England 
there are several other persons in England 
concerned in these works. Matters are 
very well managed there, and no expense is 
spared to make them profitable.”” The “ Mr. 
Washington” referred to was, says Mr. 
Swank, the father of George Washington. 

After giving in detail the history of the 
many iron works started in Virginia, Mr. 
Swank says: 

“About 1790 the iron industry of Virginia took a 
fresh start, as did many other manufactures of the 
state. This activity continued for many years, but 
it was partly checked in subsequent years by the 
greater attention given by the people of Virginia to 
agricultural pursuits. No state in the Union gave 
more attention to domestic manufactures after the 
close of the Revolution than Virginia. Richmond, 
Lynchburg, Staunton, Winchester, and some other 
places became noted for the extent and variety of 
their manufactures. Household manufactures were 
also everywhere cultivated. The manufacture of 
nails was one of these industries. Thomas Jeffer- 
son required about a dozen of the younger slaves 
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owned by him to make nails, and it is said that they 
made about a ton of nails a month at a considerable 
profit.” 

Lesley gives the names of 88 charcoal 
furnaces and 59 forges and bloomeries and 
12 rolling mills built in Virginia prior to 1856. 
So general was the interest in iron making 
that these furnaces were located in thirty- 
one counties and the forges in twenty-five. 
In South Carolina iron making was not 
commenced at so early a date as in Virginia, 
but iron works were built in 1773. At 
the beginning of the Revolution the state 
offered liberal premiums to those who would 
establish iron works. 

The tendency of the people of this section 
was so very strongly toward industrial pur- 
suits as to have justified the expectation that 
the South would take a leading position as 
one of the world’s great manufacturing 
centers. And, in studying the advance in 
mechanical pursuits of the negro race, as 
exhibited at the Atlanta Exposition, it must 
be remembered that in slavery days there 
were many skilled mechanics among the 
negroes, good carpenters, good bricklayers, 
good workers in other lines of industry, 
many slave owners having found it profitable 
to train their slaves in mechanical pursuits. 

When the cotton gin came into existence, 
however, it created for capital, brains, and 
muscle a market such as the world has 
rarely seen. It was natural that the whole 
force and power of southern energy and 
capital should be turned into the business 
which yielded the largest financial results. 
This was cotton growing, which, when cotton 
was selling at from 25 cents to 40 cents a 
pound, as it didin the early years of this 
century, produced a marvelous degree of 
prosperity. 

For some years prior to 1850 while New 
England, having but little soil to make 
profitable agriculture a possibility, was en- 
gaged almost wholly in manufacturing pur- 
suits, all the energies of the section being 
directed to industrial development, the 
South, reaping great profits from its plant- 
ing interests, was with equal energy and 
success and continued expansion giving it- 


self to the cultivation of corn, cotton, sugar, 
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rice, and tobacco. In the growth of these 
staples it was producing great wealth, and 
it probably reached a higher degree of ag- 
ricultural prosperity than any section of this 
country has enjoyed since that time. It is 
difficult to comprehend the magnitude of 
the results accomplished by southern agri- 
culturists prior to 1860. The energy and 
enterprise displayed by the South in the ex- 
tension of its agricultural interests were 
fully as great as the energy displayed in the 
development of New England’s manufac- 
tures or that of the pioneers who opened up 
the West to civilization. This agricultural 
development and prosperity were the out- 
growth of the same energy that built the 
first railroads in the country, that construct- 
ed more mileage between 1850 and 1860 
than the New England and Middle States 
combined, that was rapidly at the beginning 
of the war building up manufactures, that 
gave to a southern port the distinction of 
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sending out the first regular trading steam- 
ship that ever crossed the Atlantic. 

But to return to statistics. In order 
rightly to value all comparisons to be made, 
it should be remembered that the total 
population of the United States in 1860 
was 31,400,000, of which the South had 
6,900,000 whites and 4,100,000 negroes, or 
an aggregate of 11,000,000, just a little 
more than one third of the total. In 1850 
the South had 5,600,000 whites and 3,200,- 
ooo negroes, or an aggregate of 8,800,000 
out of a total for the country of 23,200,000. 
With about one third of the aggregate popu- 
lation and less than one fourth of the white 
population the South raised at these periods 
more than one half of the total agricultural 
products of the country. Comparing the 
crops of the South and of the remainder of 
the country as given in the census of 1850 
and again in the census of 1860, we have 
the following table: 





Vield in 
South 


Crops in 1860 


Crops in 1850 

| Yield in 
remainder of 
the country 


Yield in 
South 


remainder of 


| 
| 
| Yield in | 
the country 





Corn, bushels 

Wheat, bushels 

Cotton, bales 

Tobacco, pounds 

Rice, pounds 

Sweet potatoes, Re ee ee 
Sugar, pounds 

Value of live stock 

Molasses, gallons. ...... 20000 scscee sceees 
Beeswax and honey, pounds 

Value of animals slaughtered 

Value of homemade manufactures..... 


Cash value of farms...........- 
Value of farm implements. ...............- 


358,153,000 
44,800,000 
5,196,000 
351,500,000 
187,000,000 
38,000,000 
302,000,000 
$467,498.364 
16,314,818 
135551,151 
$84,447,110 
$16,585,281 
11,878,452 
12,565,337 

+ ss 0060S GOR, 409,352 
$94,510,946 


282,37 3,082 
76,039,311 
none 
31,87 5,733 
none 
1,523,538 
none 
$312,122,047 
561,431 
8,258,680 
$61,048,498 
$10,573,341 
1,625,057 
51,404,037 
2,234,300,891 
$91,693,597 


309,697,422 | 
24,446,633 
2,445,793 
167,877,922 
215,312,797 
36,268,148 
none 237,133,000 
$639,991,582)| $232,058,469 
22,232) 12,139,659 
12,835,704} 6,595,110 
$128,424,543|| $50,654,644 
$7,672,941}| $16,920,303 
3:309,661 7,594,344 
47,946,006 1,112,922 
$4,330,004,869] $1,037,274,535 
$151,607,195]| $59,894,041 


47 2,297,000] | 
125,200,000)| 
none 
77,800,000) 
none i] 
3,600,000) | 














The world generally credits the South of 
ante-bellum days with having been only a 
producer of cotton, rice, and sugar, but the 
industrial and railroad interests were build- 
ing up with great rapidity when the war 
came, and these figures exhibit a condition 
of agricultural prosperity that must amaze 
those who have regarded the old South as a 
country lacking in energy. With one third 
of the country’s population and only one 
fourth of the white population, the South 
not only produced all the eotton, rice, and 
sugar raised in the United States—these 


were all practically surplus cash crops— 
but in 1860 also raised 358,000,000 bushels 
of corn or 44 per cent of the total crop of 
the country ; 351,500,000 pounds of tobacco 
against 77,800,000 pounds in the rest 
of the country ; 38,600,000 bushels of sweet 
potatoes out of a total crop of 41,600,000 
bushels. It had over 40 per cent of the 
total value of live stock of the country, or 
$467,498,000 out of $1,100,000,000; it made 
16,000,000 gallons of molasses against 
22,000 made by other sections; it produced 
beeswax and honey to the extent of 13,500,- 
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ooo pounds, or over one half of all made in 
the country; the value of the animals 
slaughtered was $84,400,000 against $128,- 
000,000 in all other sections combined, and, 
out of a total value of what were classed as 
homemade manufactures, of $24,300,000 
the South had $16,500,000. The cash 
value of farms in the whole country in 
1860 was $6,638,000,000, and though the 
South had only one fourth of the white 
population the value of its farms was $2,300,- 
000,000, more than one third of the whole, 
and an increase of $1,300,000,000 over 
1850. With only 33 per cent of the 
country’s population, including slaves, it 
had $95,000,000 invested in agricultural 
implements out of a total of $246,000,000 
or nearly 40 per cent. The increase in the 
value of its agricultural implements from 
1850 to 1860 was nearly $35,000,000, or 
about 60 per cent. 

Comparing the statistics of 1850 as given 
in the foregoing table, it will be noted that 
in that year the agricultural interests of the 
South—not simply cotton growing but di- 


versified farming—were far in advance of the 
remainder of the country, and that the ag- 
gregate value of southern farm products 
was more than one half of the total for the 


whole country. Because the South, under 
stress of circumstances imposed upon it by 
the war, for thirty years paid the West over 
$100,000,000 annually for corn and pro- 
visions—a system now rapidly changing— 
the world has supposed that the South could 
not produce its own corn and bacon and 
beef. Proof to the contrary is readily 
found in the history of the past. 
The figures already given show that in 1860 
the South raised nearly one half of the 
country’s corn crop, and in 1850 largely 
over one half. In 1850 the total number 
of live stock in the United States was 8o,- 
065,741, and of this the South, with one 
third of the total population, had 38,480,- 
ooo or 48 per cent, leaving only 41,500,000 
for the other two thirds of the country’s 
population. The most surprising part of 
this, however, is that the South had in that 
year 14,800,000 swine against 11,500,000 
for the remainder of the country, and that 
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even of sheep, of which the South has had 
so few since the war, excepting in Texas, 
there were in this section, omitting Texas, 
which then had only 100,000, over 5,700,000, 
or largely over one fourth of the total in the 
country. That the conditions of 1850 were 
not abnormal is demonstrated by the 
records of 1860. Notwithstanding the 
wonderful agricultural progress of the West 
between 1850 and 1860, the South in the 
latter year had 5,000,000 more swine than 
all other sections combined—the total for 
the latter being 14,200,000 and for the 
South 19,200,000. Of all live stock the 
South had in that year 40,100,000 against 
48,800,000 for the remainder of the country. 

The decade ending with 1860 witnessed 
a very marked growth in southern railroad 
and manufacturing interests, but there was 
no decline in the steady advance that was 
making the South one of the richest agricul- 
tural sections of the world. During this 
time railroad building was very actively 
pushed, and the South constructed 7,562 
miles of new road, against 4,712 by the 
New England and Middle States combined. 
In 1850 the South had 2,335 miles of rail- 
road, and the New England and Middle 
States 4,798 miles; by 1860 the South had 
increased its mileage to 9,897 miles, a 
quadrupling of that of 1850, while the New 
England and Middle States had increased 
to 9,510 miles, or a gain of only about 100 
per cent. In 1850 the mileage of the two 
northern sections exceeded that of the 
South by 2,463 miles. The conditions 
were reversed by 1860, and the South then 
led by 387 miles. In the decade under 
review the South expended, according to 
official figures, over $220,000,000 in the ex- 
tension of its railroads, the great bulk of 
this having been local capital. This activity 
was not confined to any one state, but 
covered the whole South, and every state 
made a rapid increase in its mileage. In 
Virginia there was an increase from 515 
miles in 1850 to 1,771 miles in 1860; in 
North Carolina the increase was from 248 
miles in 1850 to 889 miles in 1860; in 
South Carolina from 289 miles to 988; in 
Georgia from 643 to 1,404; Florida from 
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21 to 401; Alabama from 132 to 743; 
Mississippi from 75 to 872 ; Louisiana from 
79 to 334; Kentucky from 78 to 569, and 
Maryland from 253 to 380. Neither Texas, 
Arkansas, nor Tennessee had a single mile 
of railroad in 1850, but in 1860 Tennessee 
had 1,197 miles, showing remarkable ac- 
tivity in construction during the decade, 
while Texas had 306 miles, and Arkansas 38. 

The percentage of increase in population 
in the South from 1850 to 1860, even in- 
cluding the slaves, was 24 percent, while in 
the rest of the country, the gain due largely 
to immigration, of which the South received 
none, was 42 per cent. Yet from 1850 to 
1860 the South increased its railroad 
mileage 319 per cent, while in the rest of the 
country the gain was only 234 per cent. 
The South had one mile of road in 1860 to 
every 700 white inhabitants; the other sec- 
tions all combined had one mile to every 
1,000 inhabitants. Thus, counting the 
whites only, the South led the country in its 
railroad mileage fer capita, and if the slaves 
be included the South still stood on a par 
with the country at large in er capita rail- 
road mileage. 

While devoting great attention to the 
building of railroads, the South also made 
rapid progress during the decade ending 
with 1860 in the development of its di- 
versified manufactures. The census of 
1860 shows that in 1850 the flour and meal 
made by southern mills was worth $24,- 
773,000, and that by 1860 this had in- 
creased to $45,006,000, a gain of $20,000,- 
000, or nearly one fourth of the gain in the 
entire country, and a much greater per- 
centage of gain than in the country at large, 
notwithstanding the enormous immigration 
into the western grain-producing states 
during that period. The South’s sawed and 
planed lumber product of 1860 was $20,- 
890,000 against $10,900,000 in 1850, this 
gain of $10,000,000 being largely more than 
one third as much as the gain in all other 
sections combined, although even counting 
the slaves the South had only one third of 
the country’s population. 

The advance in iron founding was from 
$2,300,000 in 1850 to $4,100,000 in 1860, 
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a gain of $1,800,000, a very much larger 
percentage of increase than in the whole 
country. In the manufacture of steam en- 
gines and machinery the gain in all of the 
country except the South was $15,000,000, 
while the gain inthe South was $4,200,000, 
the increase in one case being less than 40 
per cent and in the other over 200 per cent. 
Cotton manufacturing had commenced to 
attract increased attention, and nearly 
$12,000,000 were invested in southern cot- 
ton mills. In Georgia especially this in- 
dustry was thriving, and between 1850 and 
1860 the capital so invested in that state 
nearly doubled. It is true that most of the 
southern manufacturing enterprises were 
comparatively small, but so were those of 
New England in their early stages. In the 
aggregate, however, the number of southern 
factories swelled to very respectable pro- 
portions, the total number in 1860 having 
been 27,590, with an aggregate capital in- 
vested of $142,100,000. In the same year 
the aggregate wages were over $43,000,000, 
and the products were valued at $231,000,- 
ooo. This was an increase in annual prod- 
uct of nearly $100,000,000 over 1850. 

In 1860, of the entire banking capital 
of the country, 30 per cent, or $117,000,- 
400, was in the South. When the census 
of 1860 was taken the South ranked very 
high in wealth as compared with the rest 
of the country, showing that its people were 
not slothful in the business of money 
making. In that year the assessed value 
of property in Georgia was greater than 
the combined wealth of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Rhode Island. South 
Carolina was $68,000,000 richer than Rhode 
Island and New Jersey. Mississippi out- 
ranked Connecticut by $160,000,000. In the 
assessed value of property fer capita Con- 
necticut stood first in rank, Rhode Island 
second, South Carolina third, Mississippi 
fourth, Massachusetts fifth, Louisiana sixth, 
Georgia seventh, District of Columbia 
eighth, Florida ninth, Kentucky tenth, Ala- 
bama eleventh, Texas twelfth, New Jersey 
thirteenth, Maryland fourteenth, Arkansas 
fifteenth, Virginia sixteenth, and Ohio 
seventeenth. New York and Pennsylvania 
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were also far behind the South in the 
amount of wealth in proportion to popula- 
tion, the former state ranking twenty-second, 
and the latter thirtieth. In 1860 the total 
assessed value of property in the United 
States was $12,000,000,000, and of this the 
South had $5,200,000,000, or 44 per cent. 

An examination of the educational and 
church statistics will reveal conditions 
equally favorable to the South. In 1860 
the total income of all educational institu- 
tions in the United States was $34,718,000; 
in that year southern schools had an income 
of $10,008,000, or nearly one third of the 
total, though the South had less than one 
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fourth of the white population. In 1850 
there was an average in the United States 
of one church to every 600 people; in the 
South there were only three states, Mary- 
land, Louisiana, and Texas, in which the 
average number of churches was not larger 
than this, even including the negroes in the 
calculation. Though the South had no 
large cities such as New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia to swell its total of newspaper 
circulation by the heavy issues of daily 
papers, its newspapers and periodicals in 
1850 printed 85,500,000 copies, or one fifth 
of the total for the entire country. 
Such was the South of 1850 and 1860. 


IRVING’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM HAND BROWNE, 


OF JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


P's vai no people in the world are 


so variable in their literary judgments 

as the Americans; and with none does 
the fashion of art or of letters change with 
more capricious mutation. It would seem 
that the last half century, like a young heir 
just out of his minority, took a delight in 
showing that it was no longer in tutelage. 
In a review of the book before us, written in 
1850, the reviewer comments on the chang- 
ing taste of the American public, which “ we 
who were brought up on Addison” observe 
‘with unpleasant surprise.” To-day, what 
reviewer or what writer would confess to 
having been brought up on Addison? Yet 
it was no bad nurture even for a writer of 
1850; while for the previous generation, to 
which Irving belonged, it was an almost in- 
dispensable stadium in the development of 
American literature. 

Down to Irving’s time, literature as an art 
scarcely existed in America; that is, we had 
hardly a writer who endeavored to clothe 
sound and original thought in graceful and 
appropriateform. We had, on the one hand, 
vigorous thinkers, with no conception of, or 
no care for, grace; and on the other hand, 
weak imitations of the Za¢/er' and Spectator.’ 
D-Feb. 


The ponderous logic of Edwards and the 
homely materialism of Franklin were per- 
haps the best things that America had 
to show at the opening of the nineteenth 
century. It is not extravagant to say that 
with Irving’s “ Knickerbocker,” published 
in 1809, American literary art began. It 
was not that Irving made any important 
contribution to human thought and knowl- 
edge—putting aside his immortal “ Knicker- 
bocker,” there is scarce any subject which 
he treated that has not been treated more 
fully and thoroughly since his day—but that 
he was the first to illustrate the truth that a 
literary work, to be classic, demands a happy 
union of both matter and form, or it becomes 
on the one hand amorphous, on the other 
inane. He also showed that a distinctly 
American literature was possible ; not a mere 
servile imitation of the English, but racy and 
original as well as refined—a scion of the 
majestic old tree, putting out new foliage in 
Columbian soil and under the Columbian 
sky. 

When we said that most of Irving’s serious 
subjects have been more fully and thoroughly 
treated since his day, we did not say that 
they have been better treated. A writer is 
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not bound to say all that can be said on his 
subject, but only so much as his plan de- 
mands. ‘To take a concrete instance, there 
are several ways of writing a good biography. 
Boswell’s anecdotic way was the best for his 
purpose, though suited only to a subject like 
Johnson. Masson’s “ Milton” exemplifies 
another way, where the special subject is al- 
ways kept in the center of the political, so- 
cial, or literary life of the time. Craik’s 
“Swift ” is a careful collection of all the ac- 
cessible facts of the individual life, with the 
necessary elucidation and nomore. Irving’s 
“Goldsmith ” differs from all these, and yet 
is an admirable biography. 

This book, in its present form, belongs to 
the closing period of the author’s life, writ- 
ten when he was sixty-six years old, and 
was the last of his books except his “ Wash- 
ington.” It was enlarged and retouched 
from a sketch made some twenty-five years 
before, about the time when he was writing 
the “ Tales of aTraveler.” Therevision was 
not due to any pressure of necessity, for Irving 
was then in fairly easy circumstances; nor 


was it to supply any urgent public want; for 
while it is true that when the original sketch 
was written Prior’s tedious and unsatisfac- 
tory biography was the only one accessible, 
yet since that time Forster’s excellent work 
had appeared, which still remains the stand- 


ard life of Goldsmith. He was probably 
drawn to it by strong sympathy with that 
most genial and lovable man of letters, so 
imperfectly esteemed in his own time, but 
whom posterity has learned to value at his 
true worth. Indeed there are many traits 
in common between the two. Irving, of 
course, inherited with his Scotch blood too 
much sound common sense to be guilty of 
that reckless inconsequence and improvi- 
dence which Goldsmith’s friends, naturally 
enough, found so provoking; nor had he 
those minor defects—the ungainly form, the 
disfigured face, the blundering tongue— 
which handicapped the poor poet so seri- 
ously; but he had the geniality, the warm 
affections, the sensitive heart, the sunny 
nature, the delicate sense of humor, the 
sweetness of disposition which endear Gold- 
smith to us all ; and it is just these that Irving 
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has brought out most clearly. We can cer- 
tainly learn more facts about Goldsmith from 
the pages of Forster; but even he does not 
give us a clearer picture of the man. 

At the very beginning we are introduced 
to the Goldsmith family, a race who “ rarely 
acted like other people: their hearts were 
in the right place, but their heads seemed 
to be doing anything but what they ought”; 
and this family trait Oliver inherited in full 
measure. He was the son of a very benevo- 
lent, most unworldly, and very poor Irish 
curate, the original from whom his son 
drew his Doctor Primrose, and the exquisite 
sketch of the parson in his “ Deserted Vil- 
lage.” It is generally believed that the Au- 
burn of that poem was drawn, not from the 
village of Pallas, where the poet was born, 
but from Lissoy, in West Meath, to which 
his father removed soon after. 

At his schools, Oliver, though some- 
what at a disadvantage with his short, clumsy 
figure and face whose natural ugliness was 
further disfigured with smallpox, was a_uni- 
versal favorite with his comrades. “He 
had a thoughtless generosity extremely cap- 
tivating to young hearts; his temper was 
quick and sensitive, and easily offended ; 
but his anger was momentary, and it was im- 
possible for him to harbor resentment.” In 
all frolics and mischievous pranks he was 
the leader. It wasonhis final journey home 
that he made the memorable blunder of mis- 
taking a gentleman’s house for an inn, or- 
dering supper, and putting on all the airs 
of a man of consequence; while his host, 
a Mr. Featherstone (who must have been a 
congenial spirit), grasping the situation at 
once, was all subservience, and “fooled him 
to the top of his bent.” With a happy way 
Goldsmith had of turning the incidents of 
his life to literary account, this absurd situ- 
ation became the motive for his admirable 
comedy, “‘ She Stoops to Conquer.” 

An act of quixotic generosity on the part 
of the father made it impossible for him to 
send Oliver to Trinity College, except onthe 
footing of a sizar, or poor scholar; and this 
humiliating position and the domineering 
temper of his tutor made his college career 
an unhappy one. He however took his 
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bachelor’s degree, and returned to his home, 
and had now to face the serious question, 
what he was to do fora living. Of his kin- 
dred most were poor; those who were better 
off inclined to give him the cold shoulder as 
a predestined ne’er-do-weel; and the only 
one who never cast him off, who was always 
ready to forgive and to help, and who be- 
lieved that the harmless scapegrace would 
come out all right in the end, was his amia- 
ble and excellent uncle, the Rev. Thomas 
Contarine. 

The years next ensuing contain little more 
than a chronicle of false starts and failures. 
If, in Pistol’s* phrase, the world was his oys- 
ter, he found it extraordinarily difficult to 
open. He studied two years for the clerical 
profession; but when he presented himself 
before the bishop he was rejected—chiefly, 
his biographer thinks, because he presented 
himself before that prelate arrayed in a pair 
of scarlet breeches; for Goldsmith, like 
Dickens and Disraeli,* had a passion for 
gorgeous attire. 

It would probably have occurred to nobody 
else but Goldsmith, after such a rebuff, fol- 
lowed by an almost immediate failure as a 
private tutor, to buy ahorse and set off on a 
journey nowhere in particular. Yet this is 
what he did—to come back, of course, penni- 
less. Nexthetried the law, the blessed Uncle 
Contarine furnishing funds to enter him at 
the Temple. He never got further than 
Dublin, where he was tricked out of his 
money. Medicine was next tried, and he 
went to Edinburgh and really did study two 
winters. He then conceived it necessary 
tofinish his course at Paris and Leyden. 
He had intended to embark at Leith for 
Holland, but finding there some agreeable 
passengers who were just sailing for Bordeaux 
he very characteristically determined to go 
along with them. ‘The ship was driven by 
stress of weather to put in at Newcastle; 
and here, to Goldsmith’s consternation, the 
whole party were arrested. His jovial com- 
panions, it seems, were Scotchmen in the 
French service, on a recruiting expedition. 
All his protests of innocence were of no 
avail; he was imprisoned for a fortnight, 
and the vessel, proceeding without its pas- 
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sengers, foundered at the mouth of the Ga- 
ronne, with all on board. 

We must pass over his wanderings in 
Europe, mostly without aim or object, and 
always without money, when he often earned 
a night’s lodging at a rustic inn by playing 
on his flute for the villagers to dance, from 
which he returned after two years, bringing, 
it is believed, the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine (how obtained, no man knows) and the 
thoughts and experiences which he embodied 
in his “‘ Traveler.” 

Arriving in London, penniless, as usual, 
and unknown, the old problem presented 
itself. He had lived—-though that he could 
not know—more than half his life, and the 
oyster was as close shut asever. He became 
an usher in a school, where, as he says, he 
“was browbeat by the master, hated for 
his ugly face by the mistress, and worried by 
the boys.” He practiced medicine a little 
among the poor, who did not mind his rusty 
wig and patched clothes, and tried to pass 
an examination at Surgeons’ Hall, but failed. 
He did a little hack-work for a review, with 
frequent contributions to other periodicals, 
and began to be known among publishers as 
a man who could write on any subject and had 
a certain knack of putting things agreeably. 
He had at last managed to get his foot on 
the first step of the ladder. He could wear 
decent clothes, live in respectable lodgings, 
and entertain his literary friends. 

Now it wasthat he made the acquaintance 
of Dr. Johnson, of whose literary circle he 
ever afterwards formeda part. “The Great 
Cham® of literature,’ as Smollett® called 
him, did Goldsmith an unusual honor on the 
occasion of their first meeting : 


“On the 31st of May, 1761, Johnson was to make his 
appearance as a guest at a literary supper given by 
Goldsmith to a numerous party at his new lodgings 
in Wine Office Court. It was the opening of their 
acquaintance. Johnson had felt and acknowledged 
the merit of Goldsmith as an author, and been 
pleased by the honorable mention made of him- 
self in the Aee’ and the ‘Chinese Letters.”® Dr. 
Percy called upon Johnson to take him to Gold- 
smith’s lodgings ; he found Johnson arrayed with 
unusual care in a new suit of clothes, a new hat, and 
a well-powdered wig, and could not but notice his 
uncommon spruceness. ‘ Why, sir,’ replied Johnson, 
‘I hear that Goldsmith, who is a very great sloven 
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justifies his disregard of cleanliness and decency by 
quoting my practice, and I am desirous this night to 
show him a better example.’” 

The admission into Johnson’s circle gave 
Goldsmith a passport to the best literary so- 
ciety of London, and brought him into inti- 
macy with some of the foremost men of the 
time. Yet with this sweet there were 
mingled many drops of bitterness. _We who 
read the pages of Boswell cannot suppress 
our indignation at seeing how his bright 


genius was undervalued, and what cruel in-° 


sults and mortifications were heaped upon 
that generous, tender, and sensitive nature. 
Yet to some extent this was hardly to be 
avoided. It was an age of high and cere- 
monious politeness in manners, and Gold- 
smith, though a true gentleman in soul, had 
never had the opportunity of acquiring the 
grace, polish, self-possession, and instinctive 
consciousness of what is fitting, which were 
a second nature to men like Langton, Beau- 
clerk, and Reynolds.’ It was an age when 
conversation had been elevated to a fine art: 
in that circle were gathered the best convers- 
ers in England, if not in Europe; and how 
could Goldsmith, with his awkward gestures, 
his Irish brogue, and his blundering tongue, 
hold his own with Johnson, Burke, or Gar- 
rick”? Johnson, at least, knew his Homer: 
did he never remember that saying of Odys- 
seus, ““One man is meaner than others in 
presence, yet the gods crown his words with 
beauty”? The ungainly form, the clumsy 
speech, were but the mask of the real Gold- 
smith. 

Goldsmith’s widening reputation did not 
bring much relief to his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments ; but in truth his want of ordinary pru- 
dence and his unthinking generosity would 
have required the purse of Fortunatus.” 
The story of his arrest for his rent, and of 
Johnson’s rescuing him by sale of the manu- 
script of ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,” has been 
too often told and painted to justify its repe- 
tition here. But the tale which was to make 
him known and loved throughout Europe was 
not the work which laid the foundation of his 
literary fame: that was due to his poem of 
“‘The Traveler,”’ published in 1764. No 
poem at once so melodious, graceful, ten- 
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der, and natural (with one exception) had 
been published within the memories of liv- 
ing men. Those who knew Goldsmith only 
on the outside, and did not know his divine 
gift of genius, could hardly believe that he 
wrote it. It still holds its place as one of 
the masterpieces of English poetry. 

The success of the “ Traveler” stimulated 
the publisher Newbery to give to the world 
the “ Vicar of Wakefield,’”’ which had been 
lying in a drawer for twoyears. Its success 
was immediate ; edition has followed edition 
from that day to our own. It was trans- 
lated into several continental languages, and 
Goethe has left on record the delight with 
which he read it at the age of twenty. The 
fact is, the “ Traveler’ and the “ Vicar” 
came just at the time when men were begin- 
ning to grow weary of the artificial polish 
and cold intellectuality of the “classic” 
school, and were yearning for nature and 
simplicity. The great romantic revival was 
struggling into birth. 

The success of his comedy “ The Good- 
Natured Man,” poured into Goldsmith’s lap 
no less a sum than five hundred pounds, 
which, of course, he began to spend as if it 
were five thousand, buying the lease of a 
house, decorating it in style, and giving 
sumptuous entertainments. Now he began 
to blossom out into gorgeous raiment of pur- 
ple, scarlet, peach bloom, and gold, which 
perhaps he thought would so dazzle men’s 
eyes that they could not see his personal im- 
perfections. Our biographer surmises that 
he may have fallen in love with the beautiful 
Miss Horneck, sportively called “The Jes- 
samy Bride,’’ and was humbly trying to make 
himself pleasing in her sight. It may have 
been so; and if so, as tender and true a 
heart beat beneath his purple brocade as un- 
der any peasant’s hoddengray. But wedded 
bliss or sorrow was not to be his. 

One of these suits was to become immortal. 
Boswell tells us how at a dinner, when John- 
son and his friends were present, Garrick be- 
gan to banter Goldsmith on the extraordi- 
nary splendor of his apparel. “‘ Let me tell 
you,’ said Goldsmith, ‘when the tailor 
brought home my bloom-colored coat, he 
said, “ Sir, I have a favor to beg of you: when 
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anybody asks you who made your clothes, be 
pleased to mention John Filby in Water 
Lane.”’” Goldsmith, as we see, kept his 
word ; and though more than a century and 
a quarter has elapsed, the world still remem- 
bers John Filby and the bloom-colored coat. 

Like Falstaff,” Goldsmith could find no 
remedy fer the consumption of the purse, 
and again he betook himself to writing for 
the booksellers. But in 1770 he brought 
out “The Deserted Village,” and at once 
rose to the position of the first poet of the 
time. Weneed say nothing of a piece which 
still remains one of the household treasures 
of the English-speaking people, of which 
everybody has some favorite passage treas- 
ured in his memory, and to know which is 
to love the man that wrote it. 

Owing to Goldsmith’s weaknesses of 
character he suffered at once the ill effects 
of both wealth and poverty. He lived ina 
round of excitement and gaiety, and at the 
same time felt the gnawing anxiety of debts 
and obligations which he could not meet. 
His health began to be seriously affected. 
He had a new comedy ready for the stage, 
but owing to the rivalries of Colman” and 
Garrick, he could not have it produced, 
though he urgently needed the money. At 
last it was brought out at Covent Garden. 
Johnson and his circle mustered 1n force, de- 
termined to support the piece to their utmost 
power, though all had fears, and Colman 
had predicted failure, almost from the start. 
The author was too nervous to be present, 
though he was coaxed to go behind the 


scenes at the opening of the fifth act, as all 
seemed safe. Just as he entered there was 
a single hiss, and he started in affright. 
“Pshaw! doctor,” replied Colman sarcas- 
tically, ‘‘ don’t be frightened at a squib, when 
we’ve been sitting these two hours on a bar- 
rel of gunpowder!” Happily, the best 
comedy of its time was a triumphant success, 
and was immediately printed, though Gold- 
smith, having assigned the copyright, re- 
ceived only the proceeds of his benefit nights, 
which but partly relieved him from his anx- 
ieties. 

His health grew worse and worse, and 
constant anxiety began to tell on his spirits. 
His friends, who did not know his troubles, 
thought that he was growing morose and ir- 
ritable, and he had no one in the world to 
whom he could confide his cares with full 
assurance of sympathy. He toiled away at 
mere bookseller’s work, but without either 
heart or hope. A local complaint at last de- 
veloped into a low fever, and he gradually 
sank, expiring on April 4, 1774, in the forty- 
sixth year of his age. 

To the beautiful words with which Irving 
closes his charming memoir all lovers of the 
poet will readily subscribe : 


“* Let not his frailties be remembered,’ said John- 
son; ‘he was a very great man.’ But, for our part, 
we rather say, Let them be remembered, since their 
tendency is to endear; and we question whether he 
himself would not feel gratified in hearing the reader, 
after dwelling with admiration on the proofs of his 
greatness, close the volume with the kind-hearted 
phrase, so fondly and familiarly ejaculated, of ‘ Poor 
Goldsmith !’” 
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BY JAMES ALBERT WOODBURN, PH.D. 


PROFESSOR OF AMERICAN HISTORY, INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


HE so-called Monroe Doctrine con- 
sists of two doctrines. These two 
doctrines, or declarations, are to be 
found originally in Monroe’s message to 
Congress, December 2, 1823. 
To express these two declarations in two 
words they may be said to assert (1) non- 
colonization and (2) non-intervention. These 


two ideas are separated in the message, they 
are separated in the circumstances from 
which they arose, they are separated in the 
things to which they apply, and they are 
separated in the principles of public law on 
which they depend.* 


* Dana’s ‘‘ Wheaton's International Law,’’ note on Monroe 
Doctrine. —/. A. W. 
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Let us consider these inthe order in which 
they appear in the message. 

First, Monroe’s declaration of non-coloni- 
zation. What were the circumstances and 
the occasion leading to the declaration ? 

In 1823 the Northwest Territory on this 
continent, beyond the Rocky Mountains, was 
in dispute between three powers, Great 
Britain, Russia, and the United States. 
Spain had been a contestant previous to 
1819. But in 1819 Spain retired from the 
field, and in our treaty of that year with her, 
by which we secured Florida, Spain relin- 
quished to the United States all her rights 
to territory west of the Rockies and north 
of 42° north latitude. In 1821 the czar of 
Russia by a ukase,’ or imperial proclama- 
tion, asserted territorial rights from the Po- 
lar Sea to the parallel of 51°. Great Britain 
and the United States united in opposition 
to this claim. The United States claimed as 
far north as 54°. Great Britain claimed as far 
south as the mouth of the Columbia River, 
about 46°. In 1818 Great Britain and the 
United States agreed by treaty to a joint oc- 
cupancy, for ten years, of all territory in dis- 
pute between them. All territory claimed 
by either was to be open to the other, and 
mutual rights were to be respected. By this 
the two countries merely agreed to postpone 
the settlement of their boundaries. With 
Great Britain claiming as far south as the 
mouth of the Columbia River, 46°, the 
United States claiming as far north as 54°, 
and Russia asserting her right to 51°, the 
claims of the three countries seriously over- 
lapped. 

Discovery, occupation, and exploration are 
the facts which, in international law, are 
taken to determine the question of original 
title, 7. ¢. the question of sovereign right in 
the soil. We had succeeded to Spain’s 
rights in these respects in the northwest, 
but the Nootka Sound Convention’ of 1790, 
between Spain and Great Britain, by which 
Spain may be said to have had rights, had 
defined these rights in uncertain terms and 
thus made the title between the United States 
and Great Britain still more doubtful. The 
dispute was not settled between these two 


countries, Great Britain and the United 
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States, until 1846, when our present north- 
west boundary of 49° was fixed. We stood 
with Russia against the claim of Great Brit- 
ain, we stood with Great Britain against the 
claim of Russia, and Great Britain and Rus- 
sia stood together against the claim of the 
United States, and Great Britain especially 
resisted the general assertion which we now 
put forth in the Monroe Doctrine. She was 
exploring the northwest country and was at- 
tempting original possession of a large part 
of it. 

It was this territorial discussion and the 
occasion which it offered, in which the 
rights and interests of the United States 
were involved, that led to the assertion of 
this part of the Monroe Doctrine. The 
declaration of the message is as follows: 

“The American continents, by the free and inde- 
pendent condition which they have assumed and 
maintained, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European 
power.” 

This means, in brief, that there was no 
more colonizable land in America for Eu- 
rope. 

What is the substance and what the mean- 
ing of the declaration? July 2, 1823, six 
months before this message was submitted to 
Congress and published to the world, John 
Quincy Adams, then our secretary of state, 
wrote to Richard Rush, our minister at the 
Court of St. James, asserting that the conti- 
nent of America “is occupied by civilized 
nations and is accessible to Europeans and 
to each other on that footing alone.” “ This 
letter,” says Mr. Dana, “contains the germs 
of the Monroe Doctrine relating to non-coi- 
onization. Its paternity belongs to Mr. 
Adams.” In 1848 Mr. Calhoun, then the 
only surviving member of Monroe’s Cabinet, 
said in the United States Senate that this 
part of the Monroe Doctrine was inserted in 
his message by Monroe on the advice of 
Adams, without being submitted to the Cab- 
inet. No one was then living competent to 
dispute the word of Calhoun. He is cor- 
roborated in this by lack of any reference to 
the question of disputed boundary in the 
Monroe-Jefferson corfespondence which 
arose by Monroe's asking Jefferson’s advice 
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on the matter of intervention. It is clear 
that the meaning which Mr. Adams attached 
to this assertion is that the American conti- 
nent should be considered, at that time, as 
in actual ownership. The American terri- 
tory was all possessed; sovereign right to 
allthe soil was vested in some one of the 
powers. The land was now occupied and 
owned, and there was no more unclaimed 
and undiscovered land which from lack of dis- 
covery or occupation and possession could 
be entered and colonized by any foreign 
power. The British Cabinet denied thatthe 
assertion was in accordance with the fact, 
holding that there were unoccupied parts of 
America still open to original colonization, 
as heretofore. 

The question was not so muci: a matter 
of principle, or doctrine, as it was a matter 
of fact. What was the fact as to the polit- 
ical geography of the American continent at 
that time? Was all the land under the sov- 
ereign possession of civilized states? Was 
the continent so occupied and held as to ex- 
clude any nation from hereafter acquiring 
sovereign title in the soil, not by treaty or 
purchase—which may at all times be done 
by nations—but by discovery and original 
occupation and colonization ? It was Adams’ 
desire to prevent any new European depend- 
encies on this continent on account of trade 
restrictions, to our detriment, and perhaps 
because of different political ideas. 

We shall be aided in understanding what 
this part of the doctrine means by noticing 
what it does not mean : 

First, it does not assert that one state 
shall not colonize the territory of another. 
That needed no assertion. It was true be- 
fore. Of course that would be a cause for 
war the world over, which international law 
already recognized. ‘To have asserted that 
idea at so late a day would have made us 
ridiculous in the eyes of all nations. 

Second, it does not assert that European 
powers may not gain by treaty, purchase, or 
conquest any territory from any American 
state. The rights of any nation to conquer, 
or to purchase, or to treat, for territory with 
any other nation of the world was not 
touched, as these rights were then defined 
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in international law. No new principle for 
the conduct of war and treaties was an- 
nounced. The American states were to be 
left free to dispose of their own territory in 
their own way, and we did not propose by this 
declaration to become a party to the quar- 
rels of all American states with the powers 
of Europe. 

Third, it did not declare the peculiar po- 
sition that the parts of this continent beyond 
the recognized limits of civilized states 
should be closed to all powers except those 
in America. All undiscovered, unoccupied 
land anywhere is open to the first comer 
among nations who canestablish the fact of 
possession. Mr. Adams merely held that 
no part of America was in that condition. It 
was all under the dominion of civilized states. 
It was all under cover; the dominion of or- 
ganized civilized states embraced it all. 

This is the first part of the Monroe Doc- 
trine: no more European colonization in 
America because the land was already all 
occupied and owned. 

Let us now turn to the second part of the 
doctrine, the declaration of non-intervention 
It is a well established principle of inter- 
national law that one nation has no right to 
interfere in the affairs of another. Any na- 
tion may pursue its own policy in its own way ; 
it may grow and multiply, it may change its 
form of government as it will, it may insti- 
tute whatever foreign, or domestic, or eco- 
nomic policy may seem best adapted to its 
prosperity, and no nation or combination of 
nations has the right to interfere. 

Thisisthe rule. But there are exceptions 
so many exceptions that it has been said that 
it is vain to attempt to lay down an invari- 
able rule on the subject of intervention. 
While non-intervention may be allowed to 
be the rule, yet publicists assert that a nation 
may interfere in the internal administration 
of another (1) for the sake of humanity 
(e.g. the powers might justly interfere to 
protect the Armenians from inhumanity and 
outrage); (2) to protect the rights of our 
own citizens (¢e. g. Great Britain might as- 
sume control in Egypt to secure her subject 
creditors) ; (3) to aid in suppressing insur- 
rection; (4) to preserve the balance of power. 
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The balance of power has been used as 
the greatest pretext for interference, some- 
times justly, oftener unjustly. This has been 
the pretext of the most bloody and destruc- 
tive wars of modern times. The true prin- 
ciple of the balance of power in European 
politics is this: any state may be restrained 
from acquisitions, or from preparations for 
acquisitions which are judged to be hazard- 
ous to the independence and national ex- 
istence of itsneighbors. No matter whether 
the means of growth and aggrandizement be 
just or unjust, if they are political and ag- 
gressive, not internal and economic, they 
may be restrained. 

This general principle is jealously guarded 
by the powers in the affairs of Europe, and 
has been so guarded since the long wars 
which were closed by the treaty of West- 
phalia,® in 1648. There have been notable 
disturbances of the balance of power, but 
these disturbances have been resisted boldly 
and persistently. When the Emperor Charles 
V. combined the powers of the Hapsburgs‘ 
with the throne of Ferdinand and Isabella; 
when Louis XIV. attempted to unite the 
crowns of France and Spain by placing a 
Bourbon on the Spanish throne; when Na- 
poleon subjected neighboring thrones to the 
power of France—in all these cases there 
were combinations to resist encroachment, 
and to restore the balance of the states. The 
intervention of the powers which led to the 
restoration of 1815, led alsoto the formation 
of the famous Holy Alliance. The Holy Alli- 
ance was originally a compact between the 
sovereigns of Russia, Prussia, and Austria— 
an alliance which soon came to form a perpet- 
ual system of interference among the Euro- 
pean states. Their interference was not for 
the purpose of preserving the balance of 
power, but of preventing any change in the 
forms of European governments which, they 
might think, endangered the existence of 
monarchical institutions. To understand 
the Monroe Doctrine we should seek to un- 
derstand the situation in European politics 
in 1820-1823. 

At Verona in 1822 the Holy Alliance had 
determined upon interference in Spain to 
restore absolutism in that country, and 
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France, with the allied powers at her back, 
had carried out that policy. At that same 
Congress of Verona the proposition was 
made and agitated that these powers, in con- 
formity with the wishes of the absolutists of 
Spain, should go still farther in their inter- 
ference. ‘They should cross the ocean and 
apply their system of interference in Amer- 
ica; they should see that the Spanish colo- 
nies should again be brought into subjection 
to the Spanish crown—colonies which had 
been in revolt, some of them, for twenty 
years, and whose independence we had al- 
ready recognized. The allied powers had 
interfered with France in 1814, with Naples 
in 1820, with Spain in 1822. England had 
sympathized with and aided the first, but 
had protested against without resisting the 
last. When the proposition was made in 


1822 to bring back the Spanish colonies by 
the military arm of outside powers, the cri- 
sis and the time for resistance had come. It 
was this crisis which brought out the second 
part of the Monroe Doctrine. 

When this policy was announced in the 


councils of the Holy Alliance and became 
known to England, Canning wrote to Rush 
urging the United States to take decided 
ground against intervention in South Amer- 
ica by the allied powers. Rush wrote to his 
home government and Monroe submitted the 
papers to Jefferson and asked his advice. 
Jefferson says in his celebrated letter to 
Monroe on this occasion : 

“ This raises the most momentous question since 


independence. Our first and fundamental maxim 


should be never to entangle ourselves in the broils 
of Europe ; our second, never to allow Europe to in- 
termeddle with cis-Atlantic® affairs. America should 
have a system separate and apart from that of 
Europe. Now that England offers to come to our 
side in this opportunity we should improve the op- 
portunity to protest against atrocious violations of 
the rights of nations by interference.” 

The terms now used by Monroe in ex- 
pressing this position differed only in form 
from the expressions of Jefferson’s advice. 
We come now to read the brief substance of 
the second part of this Monroe Doctrine, the 
part relating to non-intervention, in his mes- 
sage of Dec. 2, 1823: 

“The political system of the allied powers is es- 
sentially different from that of America. Any at- 
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tempt on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere is dangerous to our peace 
and safety. Wecould not view any interposition 
for the purpose of oppressing them (the Spanish- 
American states), or controlling in any manner their 
destiny by any European power, in any other light 
than asa manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States.” 

“Extending their system ”’ does not mean 
monarchy, as a form of government, or any 
certain form of government, but rather the 
system of alliance and intervention, their 
system of participation in foreign affairs. 
Castlereagh,® whose government in England 
was in sympathy with the Holy Alliance, 
had committed suicide while on the point of 
starting for Verona to attend the conference 
of the allies, and Canning who succeeded 
Castlereagh, did not approve of the Spanish 
interference. Especially Canning wished to 
see the Spanish republics free for purposes 
of English trade, and it was Canning who 
was said to have “ called the New World into 
being to redress the balance of the Old.” He 
looked to monarchy in Brazil and Mexico to 
cure the evils of universal democracy and to 
prevent the drawing of a demarcation which 
he most dreaded, viz., Europe versus’ Amer- 
ica. His position simply was that Great 
Britain should oppose European interven- 
tion on behalf of Spain in her contest with 
her colonies; and this is what Monroe as- 
serted for us. 

The times since 1823 at which claims have 
been put forth for the application of this 
doctrine have been numerous. The Panama 
Congress* in 1825-6; repeated discussions 
concerning Cuba; the case of Yucatan in 
1848; the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 1850”, 
and the Nicaraguan Canal ; the French inter- 
vention in Mexico, 1861-5, and numerous 
minor instances since our Civil War—in con- 
nection with all these the Monroe Doctrine 
has been brought intodiscussion. Our space 
does not permit us to discuss here more 
than one of these, and we choose the only 
one in which, as it seems to us, the Monroe 
Doctrine has ever been fairly applicable— 
the case of Mexico, 1861-5. 

On October 31, 1861, a convention was 
held in London between England, France, 
and Spain, avowedly to consider how these 


nations might secure redress and security 
for their citizens in Mexico. Some of these 
citizens held Mexican bonds which that 
government, it was said, was not willing, or 
not able, to pay. Complaint was also made 
that life and property were not safe in 
Mexico. The convention provided for such 
occupation of Mexico and “ such other opera- 
tions” as should be necessary or suitable to 
secure these objects. 

Payment of debts might be secured 
under the then existing government of 
Mexico, but to secure the other object, 2. ¢., 
the permanent security of life and liberty, 
these new allied powers deemed that a new 
government for Mexico was necessary. This 
meant a war of conquest upon that country, 
though it was asserted that the Mexicans 
themselves might determine of what form 
their new government should be. The 
United States was invited to become a party 
to this treaty—that is, after the terms of the 
treaty had been arranged and its execution 
begun. Secretary Seward endeavored to 
remove the occasion for this interference by 
offering our aid to Mexico to help her pay 
herdebt. Mexico consented to the arrange- 
ment; but when Mr. Seward gave informa- 
tion of such proposals to the allied powers, 
the propositions for a peaceful settlement 
were rejected as unsatisfactory. One apology 
for their proposed intervention could now 
no longer be urged by the allies. But they 
could no longer be satisfied by the payment 
of the debts due them. Their bald proposi- 
tion now was that they would make war on 
Mexico in order to change her form of gov- 
ernment upon the pretext that foreign resi- 
dents were not safe in that country. 

The motives behind the movement are 
best seen from the letter of the French em- 
peror ordering the French commander to 
march upon the capital of Mexico: “to 
redress grievances; to establish bounds to the 
extension of the United States further south, 
to prevent her from becoming the sole dis- 
penser of the products of the New World.” 
The allies were moving for power and com- 
mercial influence, though the French em- 
peror disclaimed any design of forcing a 
government upon Mexico. But there are 
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those unreasonable enough to remember 
that the avowals made to the world are not 
always those which reveal the real influences 
behind the scenes in cabinet councils. The 
sequel proves the suspicion. 

On April 9, 1862, at another conference 
between these three powers (at Orizaba) 
England and Spain objected that France 
had gone beyond the terms of the first con- 
vention in giving military aid in Mexico to 
the party favoring an imperial government, 
and these two powers therefore withdrew 
from further cooperation. Says Mr. Dana: 


“But France, whose pecuniary claims upon 


Mexico were much smaller than those of the other 
powers, and more questionable, left to itself in 
Mexico, proceeded, by military aid to the Imperialist 
party, to establish that party in possession of the 
capital, and, under the protection of the French 
forces, an Assembly of Notables was called, with- 
‘out even a pretense of a general vote of the Mexican 
people. This assembly undertook to establish an 
imperial form of government, and to offer the 
throne to the Archduke Maximilian of Austria.” 


The French emperor acknowledged this 


government and entered into a treaty to give 
it support and security by military aid. 
Now, where, during all this time, was the 


Monroe Doctrine? Here was a plain case. 
Here was a clear, undisputed European “in- 
terposition for the purpose of controlling 
the destiny” of an American state. If the 
Monroe Doctrine were not to be asserted in 
such a flagrant intervention in the affairs of 
an American state it is not to be doubted 
that it could never again have been con- 
sistently referred to as a principle, or prec- 
edent, in our foreign relations. As a policy 
the Monroe Doctrine would have fallen 
into a state of “innocuous desuetude.” It is 
important to note how the precedent of 
Monroe and Adams was followed by Lin- 
coln, Seward, and Grant. 

On April 4, 1864, the House of Represen- 
tatives passed a resolution by unanimous 
vote, denouncing the French intervention. 
Mr. Seward, our secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, set forth our position that 
we regarded France as a belligerent in 
Mexico. We acknowledged the right of one 
nation to make war upon another for inter- 
national objects, and that one belligerent 
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might secure military possession of the soil 
of the other, if she could. And, as between 
these belligerents, we did not enter into the 
merits of the controversy. Mr. Seward, in 
his dispatch tothe French government says : 


“ But France appears to us to be lending her great 
influence to destroy the domestic republican gov- 
ernment of Mexico, and to establish there an im- 
perial system under the sovereignty of a European 
prince. This is the real cause of our national dis- 
content, that the French army which is now in 
Mexico is invading a domestic republican govern- 
ment there, for the avowed purpose of suppressing 
it and establishing upon its ruins a foreign mon- 
archical government, whose presence there, so long 
as it should endure, could not but be regarded by 
the people of the United States as injurious and 
menacing to their own chosen and endeared repub- 
lican institutions. We have constantly maintained, 
and still feel bound to maintain that the people in 
every state on the American continent have a right 
to secure for themselves a republican government 
if they choose, and that interference by foreign 
states to prevent the enjoyment of such institutions 
deliberately established is wrongful, and in its effects 
antagonistical to the free and popular form of gov- 
ernment existing in the United States.” 

This is a very fair re-expression of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Certainly the circum- 
stances justified this reassertion. This was 
at the close of the Civil War, four years 
after intervention began—four eventful 
years during which our hands were pretty 
well tied against foreign controversy. What 
was said we have seen from Seward; what 
was done let the silent soldier tell. Grant 
in his memoirs says : 

“England, France, and Spain, under the pretext 
of protecting their citizens, seized upon Mexico as a 
foothold for establishing a European monarchy upon 
our continent, thus threatening our peace at home. 
I, myself, regarded this as a direct act of war against 
the United States by the powers engaged, and sup- 
posed, as a matter of course, that the United States 
would treat it as such where their hands were free 
to strike. I often spoke of the matter to Mr. 
Lincoln and the secretary of war, but never heard 
any special views from them to enable me to judge 
what they thought or felt about it. I inferred that 
they felt a good deal as I did, but were unwilling to 
commit themselves while we had our own troubles 
on our hands. All of the powers except France 
very soon withdrew from the armed intervention for 
the establishment of an Austrian prince upon the 
throne of Mexico; but the governing people of 
these countries continued to the close of the war to 
throw obstacles in our way. ' 

“ After the surrender of Lee, therefore, entertain- 
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ing the opinion here expressed, I sent Sheridan with 
a corps to the Rio Grande to have him where he 
might aid Juarez’ in expelling the French from 
Mexico. These troops got off before they could be 
stopped and went to Rio Grande, where Sheridan 
distributed them up and down the river, much to 
the consternation of the troops in the quarter 
of Mexico bordering on that stream. This soon led 
to the request from France that we should withdraw 
our troops from the Rio Grande and to negotiations 
or the withdrawal of theirs. Finally Bazaine was 
withdrawn from Mexico by order of the French 
government. From that day the empire began to 
totter. Mexico was then able to maintain her in- 
dependence without aid from us.” 


This theoretical and practical reassertion 
of the Monroe Doctrine bore tangible results, 
and it indicated a policy which is unani- 
mously approved by the American people. 

Since the intervention in Mexico there 
have been several minor incidents which 
have given rise to a discussion of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Repeatedly, in the public dis- 
cussions, the doctrine of Monroe has been 
misinterpreted and misapplied. Nicaragua 


treats Great Britain with international dis- 
courtesy by the expulsion of a consul, or in 


other ways inflicts injuries. Great Britain 
demands satisfaction and a money indemnity 
and, upon Nicaragua’s refusal to pay, pro- 
ceeds, by the occupation of a Nicaraguan 
port, to collect forcibly the sum demanded. 
It was asserted by some that, in pursuance 
of the Monroe Doctrine, the United States 
ought to interfere in behalf of Nicaragua. 
Had we used the Monroe Doctrine as the 
apology for interference in such a quarrel, 
it would have been equivalent to asserting 
that the great precedent of Seward and 
Adams had committed us to the folly of in- 
terfering in all the quarrels of other Ameri- 
can states with European powers and of 
protecting those states from the just con- 
sequences of their insolence and misdeeds. 
The Monroe Doctrine is not to be belittled 
in such a way. 

The case of Venezuela is now attracting 
great public attention. There is a boundary 
dispute between that republic and Great 
Britain. Territory which a few years ago 
was, by concession of the English themselves, 
outside of the limits of British Guiana is 
now claimed as belonging to that province. 
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During these years no territory has been 
ceded to Great Britain by Venezuela nor any 
by any American power. If new territory 
has come under British control it must have 
been by “ prior discovery, exploration, and 
settlement,’’ a process of acquisition which 
was closed more than seventy years ago, 
according to the assertion of Monroe. It can- 
not be seriously asserted that during these 
late years any of the territory now in dispute 
has been beyond the limits of all sovereign 
powers, and has been “no man’s land,” 
open to the first comer. No land in that 
region has been open to colonization and 
no one so contends. ‘The sovereign title 
of some nation includes it all.” The only 
question is, where does the title rest? To 
disinterested observers not acquainted with 
the expert testimony the new claims of 
Great Britain have very much the appear- 
ance of an aggression ; and a forcible terri- 
torial aggression in South America by a 
European power would be a matter of the 
greatest concern to the people of the United 
States. 

But that is a question separate and apart 
from the original Monroe Doctrine. What 
should be our policy in such a case must be 
discussed upon its merits, and the merits of 
a case like that in Venezuela does not de- 
pend upon the merits of the situation which 
confronted President Monroe, or of the policy 
which he adopted. The Monroe Doctrine 
did not commit us to the policy of interfer- 
ing to protect our American neighbors 
against a forcible territorial aggression by a 
European power. No student of history 
will venture to say that it did. Whether we 
shall interfere in such a case and make 
another’s quarrel our own is a matter to be 
determined by public policy and _ national 
interests. The precedent of Monroe need 
not be quoted, or relied upon, to justify us. 
Mr. Calhoun, in opposing President Polk’s 
application of the doctrine to the case of 
Yucatan, in 1848, denied that the doctrine 
had reference to transfers of sovereignty in 
territory by coercion or agreement. In 
1856 Senator Cass made the same denial. 
To-day Secretary Olney holds that the 
doctrine applies in a case of territorial trans- 
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fer by coercion, but not in a case of transfer 
by agreement; while Senator Lodge and 
others would still further enlarge the doctrine 
by making it apply to cases both of coercion 
and agreement. But when Calhoun an- 
nounced the limitations of this doctrine 
within what he well knew was its original 
scope, he had no wish to hamper or restrain 
our national activities. Calhoun spoke like a 
statesman : 

“In disavowing a principle which will compel us 
to resist every case of interposition of European 
powers on this continent, I would not wish to be 
understood as defending the opposite, that we should 
never resist their interposition. This is a position 
which would be nearly as dangerous and absurd as 
the other. But no general rule can be laid down to 
guide us on such a question. Every case must 
speak for itself, every case must be decided on its 


own merits. Whether you will resist or not and the 


measure of your resistance—whether it shall be by 
negotiation, remonstrance, or some intermediate 
measure, or by a resort to arms,—all this must be 
decided on the merits of the question itself.” 
Calhoun here set forth the truth of history, 
and he voiced the highest and truest states- 
manship for American administrations in 


dealing with this question. 

What shall be our foreign policy with 
reference to our neighboring American 
states and European establishments in 
America to-day? That is a question which 
the Monroe Doctrine may help us to answer, 
but the question is not essentially connected 
with that doctrine. 

Shall we assert that it will hereafter be 
the policy of the United States to resist any 
“forcible increase by any European power 
of its territorial possessions on this conti- 
nent”? Is this unreasonable? I confess, 
for myself, that it seems both reasonable 
and just, and in accordance with a wise and 
far-sighted national policy. We must look 
ahead, as Washington and Monroe did. If 
Monroe might add to Washington, why 
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may not Cleveland add to Monroe? Korea, 
Madagascar, Asia, Africa, the islands of 
foreign seas may be subject to European 
colonization, subjection, exploits, and in- 
trigues, for the territorial aggrandizement 
of European powers, and we shall not care 
to entangle ourselves, to dissent or resist. 
But when these things are attempted in 
America why should we not let it be known 
that the United States is to be reckoned 
with? If it be said that this is not the 
Monroe Doctrine of the past, it may 
reasonably be answered that it will be the 
Monroe Doctrine of the future. 

We need not deny that the question of 
boundary between the old European estab- 
lishments on this continent and the new 
American states can only be settled accord- 
ing to the general and accepted principles 
of international law. ‘That is the force of 
our contention, that these boundaries must 
be settled by international law, not by inter- 
national force. We ought to let it be known 
that the power of this nation will be used 
to preserve the peace, to uphold arbitration, 
and to maintain the integrity of the 
American governments and their territory 
against European wrong and aggression. 
If there be no wrong, let it be known that 
we are at all. times ready to have that fact 
established by fair and just arbitration. But 
it should also be known that a forcible 
European aggression on American territory 
may involve a war with the United States; 
that we love the future peace of the western 
world so well that we are willing, if need be, 
to fight for it now. When that is once un- 
derstood in the councils of state abroad we 
venture to think that there will be no ag- 
gression, and there will be no war. Mr. 
Cleveland and his secretary of state should 
be sustained in the interest of arbitration 
and peace. 


(End of Required Reading for February.) 
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BY HERBERT D. WARD. 


T was ten o'clock when the junior 
senator of the state of Newvyllania 
arose from his chair. His accumu- 

lating correspondence had already been dis- 
posed of and his varied telegrams hurriedly 
sifted. Methodical heaps of papers upon 
the broad desk testified to the orderly 
training of a lawyer’s office. With a sigh 
of well-earned rest the statesman handed 
the last brief to his secretary, who was tick- 
ing off quick answers, his fingers playing 
over the keyboard of the typewriter with 
nervous rapidity. Senator Frothingham 
looked over the young man’s shoulder to 
see how far the correspondence was pro- 
gressing. 

“T shall be done in half an hour, sir,” 
the secretary replied, quickly divining his 
chief’s questioning glance. 

“Send all callers to the committee room. 
I am going up stairs and will be down when 
you are through. Telephone Colonel Pugh 
that I will be on hand promptly at eleven, 
this morning.” Before the secretary could 
answer, the telephone bell rang viciously, 
and for the twentieth time that morning the 
secretary, without a look of impatience or 
of anticipation, sprang for the receiver. 

“Colonel Pugh, sir. He says he must 
speak to you. What shall I say?” The 
experienced secretary had hung up the re- 
ceiver while he asked the question, so that 
no political secrets could be transmitted 
over the curious wire. 

“H’m!” replied the senator thoughtfully. 
“This campaign is a nuisance. I must go 
up stairs at any rate. ‘Well, I’ll speak to 
him.” 

“Hullo!” 

The secretary, on whose fidelity, memory, 
and political cleverness Senator Frothingham 
depended in no mean measure to win the 
greatest gubernatorial contest of the decade, 
went back to his work. His easy hands 
played while his trained ears listened. He 
only heard : 


“Yes?” 


“* How important?” 


“‘ Impossible.” 


” 


“Who is this man Prowler? 


“Tt’s all nonsense.” 
“T can’t now.” 


“J cannot come before eleven. It must 
be as I say,” the senator enunciated sternly, 
and hung the receiver up with an impatient 
motion. 

“Ts it important, sir?” The secretary 
spoke in a low, discreet voice without look- 
ing up. 

“T can’t say.” 
brows abstractedly. 

“‘Carriage at the door at ten-thirty sharp. 
You never can tell. I have had such good 
fortune sofar! You never can tell.” The 
last words were repeated to himself in the 
hall after the library door had been shut. 

With a deep breath he cast off his mo- 
mentary reverie, and then, like a boy, 
bounded up the stairs three at a time, and 
knocked gently at a closed door. 

The senator’s home faced north on an 
avenue, so that the room at the rear of the 
house was especially adapted to an invalid’s 
needs. The sun came in the morning like a 
soft-stepping visitor whom the sick always 
greet with a smile. The noises of the 
reverberating street were dulled. A glimpse 
of the park afew blocks away was able to 
captivate the imprisoned imagination with 
country visions. 

The senator entered like an exhilarating 
breeze. Before he was half way across the 
floor, he called out, ‘Good morning, Sister 
Sarah.” Before the nurse had time to hurry 
out of the room he had saluted the invalid 
with a hearty kiss. The eager affection of 


The senator knitted his 
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the caress brought a faint blush of pleasure 
to the woman’s white face. He drew a 
chair up and, as was his wont, stroked her 
band softly. 

He could scarcely remember the time 
when this stepsister, kin of the heart but 
not of the blood, had not been mother and 
father and everything to the lonely, orphaned 
lad, whose only inheritance was poverty and 
struggle. As alittle boy he had formed the 
habit of calling her “ Sister Sarah,” when 
she first came into the family. She seemed 
to him then too old and too dignified to be 
addressed without some handle to her 
name, to express the difference between 
them. And, indeed, the older he grew, the 
more his reverence for her commended this 
slight formality instinctive to the boy’s 
heart. 

For a moment the two sat silently. People 
who have lived years together sympathetic- 
ally need only the touch of the hand or the 
look to guide each other’s minds in the 
same channel. My thoughts are not your 


thoughts, neither are my ways your ways, is 


as true in the history of affection as of re- 
ligion. But to think and to feel with the 
soul we love most, gives us a beautiful and 
eternal reason for the drudgery of living. 

As the senator held his sister’s trembling 
hand, his thoughts were full. Did hers 
follow or lead them? Perhaps the crisis of 
this campaign made him retrospective. A 
generation passed in review before the 
man’s musing eyes. 

He attended the village school, stood first 
in his class, did chores in the afternoon and 
early morning, and was coached by his 
sister inthe evening. She taught the school, 
took in sewing, made shoes after the boy 
had gone to bed, and cvoked the scanty 
meal in the morning. What a struggle! 

“Never mind, Henry,” she used to say, 
“you study, and I’llsee you through.” 

Sister Sarah was a large, long woman of 
stubborn constitution, with the loveliest 
smile, and eyes that always encouraged the 
country boy. The watchword of her life 
was “Look ahead!” But her imagination 
allowed herself no future of her own. She 
existed only for him. 
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Then came the high school for the young 
student ; but she stayed at home and saved, 
wore thin flannels and went without meat, 
and let the fire go out from poverty of fuel, 
and prayed such prayers as only such women 
pray, and wrote letters out of the blood of 
her heart which stirred her boy into a 
noble manhood without his half under- 
standing why. With the help of a scholar- 
ship she sent him to college. The law 
school followed. Where did the hundred 
dollars a year come from that she managed, 
he never knew how, to add to his own little 
first experiments in the art which every 
year of our crowding civilization makes 
more intricate and more difficult to master— 
the plastic art of self-support? One vaca- 
tion when he went home he found her in a 
factory because she had lost her school. 
She was standing at a loom eleven hours 
anda halfa day. She began to grow pale, 
and her beautiful eyes devoured him with a 
consuming fever in them. 

“Tf I were in your place,” she used to 
say, trembling in her fine excitement, 
“nothing would stand in my way to any- 
thing!—Oh, Henry! I shall die if you fail!’ 

“T shall see to it that you live, Sister 
Sarah,” he answered with resolved lips. 
“You must stop and rest now. I will take 
care of you.” 

“When you win your first case, it shall 
be as you say,” she replied proudly. 

A hit, made fortunate by the previous 
training of hard work, brought him into 
notice. He went to the city. His sister 
came to keep rooms forhim. A week after 
she arrived she was stricken with palsy. 
That was twenty years ago. Nature had 
been pushed to its utmost limit. When 
she had no need to work for him, she sank. 
She was like the mother who had given her 
life for her first child—happy in the free gift. 

Then he began to return interest on her 
sacrifice. In five years he was the foremost 
young lawyer in the city. In ten years he 
was recognized by the whole state. In 
seventeen he was made senator, and now 
his party was running him for governor. 
Was it worth twenty years of sickness? She 
looked at him, and smiled ecstatically; for 
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had she not received in return what is far 
more to a woman than fame or wealth—un- 
failing tenderness? In all those years 
while she was shut in, he had not once 
neglected her. How many women would 
endure torment and call themselves blessed, 
if this could be said of the man they loved 
best in the world! Her room had been his 
secret cabinet of council, her approval his in- 
spiration. She had been the one absorb- 
ing woman of his life, and he was her sole 
existence. For once in the history of every- 
day lives the ideal had met its fulfillment in 
the hero of the home—and home heroes 
are not so common as to be passed by un- 
noticed. 

The shut-in face turned to him lovingly. 
Ravaged by nearly a quarter of a century 
of suffering, it was still beautiful in the 
morning sun. The invalid spoke with 
difficulty, as if her tongue or lips were 
disabled. But her mind had lost none of its 
impetus and decision. 


“How is the campaign going, Henry?” 


she asked eagerly, after the usual mention 


of her own health. 

“T couldn’t wish it better. The people 
are all on our side. Oh, I just heard from 
Colonel Pugh that we had struck a sort of 
a snag; but he is apt to exaggerate.” 

“Tt can’t be anything serious. You are 
so different from all the rest of them, 
Henry dear. Politics is the dragnet of 
character. You have nothing foul to bring 
up—nothing that is not true. You have 
nothing to fear. You have always been a 
good boy, Henry.” Miss Storrow said this 
with such naive simplicity and confidence 
that her eminent brother was greatly touched. 

“Whatever I am, Sister Sarah,” he 
answered reverently, “is all due to you. 
Your trust made a man of me, and your 
faith gave me the little goodness I have. 
God may repay you in the next world, al- 
though I rather doubt it. I can nevercatch 
up with you in this.” The senator ended 
with a flickering attempt at a saucy smile. 
He hastily consulted his watch in order to 
hide his emotion. 

“T must go,” he said, wistfully looking 
around the cheerful room. ‘Only a few 
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days more, and the strain will be over. If 
I don’t see you when I would like, it is be- 
cause I shall bedriven to death. What can 
I do for you before I go?” He stood up to 
his splendid height, his refined face bend- 
ing over her affectionately. She spoke un- 
expectedly, with a passionate earnestness 
that startled him. 

“Oh Henry, if you hadn’t been better 
than other men, I should have died long 
ago |” 

“ Live awhile!” said the senator tenderly. 
“Live awhile longer, Sister Sarah.” His. 
eyes swam. He hated to leave her. He 
wondered if the campaign were worth it. 

“You will have a good day,” he said. 
“The sun shines. It has always made such 
a difference with you.” The sick woman 
laughed happily. 

“Yes, I remember when you were a boy 
you used to call it the Sarah-shine.” 

* * * * * * * 

“Senator Frothingham, have you heard 
the news?” Colonel Tom Pugh advanced 
upon his chief with a troubled face. The 
manager of the gubernatorial campaign 
waived a morning paper in his hand, and 
now tapped it sharply with his finger. 
“Have you read the morning Standard, 
sir ?” 

The senator shook his head with a smile 
at the colonel, whose usually suave coun- 
tenance was wrinkled with apprehension. 

“Here are two columns, sir—double dis- 
play, double leaded, double headed non- 
sense.” 

“Well?” Senator Frothingham looked 
nonchalantly around the private committee 
room for a match. 

“Thank you, colonel,” he said with a 
puff of satisfaction. “Let’s sit down. 
Another libel? or a fake interview in which 
I repudiate the Constitution of the United 
States? or what?” 

“Did you ever know a man called Solo- 
mon Prowler?” The manager wheeled 
suddenly upon the senator. The simple 
question became almost a subtle accusation. 

Colonel Pugh was a typical son of the 
boulevard. You look at a nook on the 
western slope of the woods, and say, 
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“Violets must grow here. Ah, here they 
are!” The avenue as well as the forest 
engenders its own offspring. 

The colonel was a high liver (always at 
the expense of the state) and a keen manipu- 
lator of men (always for the state’s own 
good). Indeed to a certain extent he con- 
sidered himself the state. The colonel was 
preéminently the orchid of the city—the 
most highly developed parasite. 

On the other hand, Senator Frothingham 
was the compactly pithed shoot from a rocky 
soil. Endurance and integrity (to change 
the figure) had been left in his blood, like 
boulders on the side of a mountain when 
the glaciers of generations have melted away. 
He had that heredity which has been the 
good fortune of so many of our successful 
public men—he was the son of a struggling 
country minister. He was well prepared 
by his genealogy for the special career whose 
success is built upon pious, feminine sac- 
rifice. 

Senator Frothingham was a tender, sincere, 
honorable gentleman. Our halls of legisla- 
As an 


tion hold none too many like him. 
answer to his manager’s question he lifted 
up his fine gray eyes and scanned the ceil- 


ing for a point on which to hang his 
memory His clear forehead wrinkled it- 
self in thought; suddenly a flush inundated 
his pale complexion. 

“The trouble is, senator,’ continued 
Colonel Pugh, “as you know, we are con- 
ducting a purity campaign. The people de- 
mand it. Everything hinges on the person 
of the candidate. It is character against 
politics this time. Now Solomon Prowler 
comes up witha signed letter saying you 
cheated at cribbage when you were in 
college. We don’t care a » excuse me, 
sir, whether you did or not. But it is 
most exasperating to have it come at this 
time. It must be answered, sir, or it may 
mean defeat.” 

The senator had arisen, when Colonel 
Pugh had arrived at this sublime climax. 
He paced the room impatiently. 

“Just one moment,” he said as he hurried 
to the door. “I'll get to the telephone,” he 
whispered to himself. 


+ 
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‘George, is that you ?”’ asked the senator 
breathlessly, when he had carefully closed 
the door of the telephone closet, and he 
had made his connection. 

“Ah, yes,” when he recognized his sec- 
retary’s voice. He tried to speak as quietly 
as possible, but could not control a slight 
tremor. 

“Has Miss Storrow had the morning 
papers yet? If not—lI want you to cut out 
carefully every—what? Already sent up? 
Good-by !”” 

When Senator Frothingham “rang off,” 
he was exceedingly pale, and his lips were 
nervously bitten together. The buzz of 
political gossip sounded like gadflies in his 
ears as he passed through a crowd of wards- 
men into the anteroom again. 

* * * * *% * * 

Solomon Prowler was bending over a 
great cask. He was filling a gallon measure 
with whisky, and the brown liquid over- 
flowed the rim, and was trickling between 
his fingers. The pungent odor of many 
liquors stifled the air. 

Perhaps this was a smaller wholesale 
liquor store than most of its class; perhaps 
it was not so cleanly kept; at any rate it 
seemed to the gentleman at the threshold 
dark and noisome, fit setting to implacable 
hatred. It was the sort of an inferno that 
Dante knew nothing about, otherwise he 
would have peopled it with his most hope- 
less shades, located init the deepest depths, 
and described it with a pen tipped with 
fire, and scathing with indignant pity. 

There in the gloom cast by tiers upon 
tears (this is no senseless pun) of barrels of 
misery Solomon Prowler squatted with the 
demijohn in his hand, looking so weazened 
and malignant that even his own men 
hurried away from his radius. 

Senator Frothingham, looking as much 
out of place as an emperor in a pawn-shop, 
and feeling more so, stood before the liquor 
dealer loftily. 

“T think, Prowler,” he said as gently as 
his disgust would let him, “that you will 
find time to see me.” 

“I don’t want to see you in private! I’ve 
got no secrets with you!’ shouted Prowler. 
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Then the bully in him became coward be- 
fore the senator’s steady look. Instinctively 
he obeyed his moral superior. 

“It won’t do you any good, I tell you,” 
he muttered as he shuffled into the office. 
“ You can’t get the best of me this time. I 
haven’t been waiting all these years for 
nothing. Now I’ve got you where I mean 
to keep you.” 

He shut the door and scowled with an 
undisguised animosity. The twoclassmates 
had not met, except from time to time at the 
inevitable college dinners, for years, and 
for the first moment they regarded each 
other silently, each measuring the other’s 
strength and passion. Apprehension and 
triumph alternated in Solomon Prowler’s 
narrow eyes. 

In college the two men had been instinc- 
tive antagonists. They had rivaled each 
other in the same secret society, and battled 
for college honors which Prowler had _ lost, 
and the other had won. So may the little 
standards and estimates of a freshwater 
college control a man’s destiny in the greater 
world. The collegian plays at life, and, 


curiously enough, the game dominates his 
career. 
Each of the two men had gravitated to 


his own natural place. The descent of the 
one had been as easy as the ascent of the 
other. God only knows whether the small 
man with his sharp nose and thin lips, his 
narrow, shaven, wrinkled face and arching, 
wrinkled forehead could any more help _be- 
ing ignoble than the senator could help 
being great. Was Solomon Prowler foreor- 
dained by a disordered ancestry to concoct 
a petty lie about a classmate whose nobility 
angered him, and to hold to it twenty-five 
years until he had reached this eminence of 
slander ? 

“Well, what do you want?” Prowler 
spoke with the insolent security of a cur at 
bay in his own kennel. 

“There is no use, Prowler, in our beating 
about the bush,” observed Mr. Frothingham 
coldly. ‘I have come here against my own 
instincts to give you a chance to retract 
your slander, and do yourself justice. The 
party—” ; 
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“The Purity party,” sneered Prowler. 

The senator, stung by the interruption, 
now flushed at the insult. If he had any 
momentary hope of softening his classmate’s 
asperity, it now vanished. With dignity he 
turned toward the door. His motion of 
contempt seemed to taunt his antagonist be- 
yond control. 

“‘T always hated you, Frothingham !” he 
burst out, putting himself between his guest 
and the door. “‘ You despised me at college, 
and you cut me, and I tried to ruin you and 
failed. You got the honors, and I got noth- 
ing. The honors kept coming to you—see 
what I am. Now, ‘by ! it’s my turn. 
I hold twenty saloons and three wards in 
my hands. I’ve waited for this chance for 
over twenty years. I knifed with the best 
story I could scrape up—but it ’ll go—why ? 
Because the cursed people had rather be- 
lieve ten bad things about a man than one 
good one. I will cost you your election. 
After this we are quits. You, my governor! 
Not by a —— sight!” 

In spite of himself, Mr. Frothingham’s 
heart sank at this viperous outcry. Could 
it be that his own future and that of his 
state depended on the little lie reverberating 
from the fallen classmate of a little college? 

“You are determined, then,” said the 
senator coldly. 

A chuckle was the only reply. 

“Then it is for you to look to the conse- 
quences, Prowler,” quietly replied the 
senator. He waved the liquor dealer aside, 
and passed out of the reeking place. 

There had been passages in Solomon 
Prowler’s life which were not altogether 
transparent. The terror of a political in- 
vestigation and persecution, than which there 
is nothing more blasting in our American 
life, confused the fellow. Why had he not 
made a compromise when he could? He 
hurried after his great classmate. He rushed 
out of the foul atmosphere to the front door. 
He looked. The coupé was gone. 

* * * * * * * 

It was with a sigh of relief that Mr. Froth- 
ingnam sank into his own easy chair in his 
quiet study. To-night was his last and 
supreme effort. He was to make the great- 
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est speech of his life. He was to crush his 
old foe. He was to save his party. He 
thought of the dramatic effect of his victory. 
He had three hours before him, and, throw- 
ing off the future, he was just about to run 
up and see his sister, and then for a nap, 
when there was a soft rap at the door, and 
the nurse walked in. 

“T thought you’d like to know, sir,’’ began 
the woman with a hurried bow, “Miss 
Storrow is taken very ill.” 

The senator jumped quickly to his feet. 
His poor, neglected sister! He had not 
seen her now for several days, not since the 
morning when the Prowler incident burst 
upon him. He had been so busy, rising 
early in the morning, too early to disturb 
an invalid, and only coming in long after 
midnight, too late even to say good night. 
After all, she was the only woman of his 
life ; there might have been another possible, 
but he could not permit a divided attention, 
any more than he could a divided heart. 

“ She’s been failing rapidly,” said the 
nurse with genuine sympathy in her pro- 
fessional manner, “ever sirice she read 
about that—that attack on you, sir, in the 
papers. She took it terribly to heart.”’ 

“There! That’s enough,” interrupted 
the senator with a look af acute pain on his 
sensitive face, “I will go right up and see 
her.” 

“ She is greatly changed, sir. She said 
not to let you know, as you had enough to 
worry you. But the two doctors agree that 
you ought to be notified of her condition. 
It’s a matter of hours, sir, now.” 

Senator Frothingham hurried to the sick 
chamber. The gray shadows were crawling 
into the corners. The curtains were up, 
and the lights unl’*. Trembling as if he 
were a boy meeting death for the first time, 
he stopped at the screen at the foot of the 
bed, and looked at his sister surreptitiously. 
She lay with eyes closed, breathing lightly. 
The white, vitreous look of her face told 
only one story. 

The campaign for the governorship of the 
proud state—what was it? where was it? 
It had already passed like a petty accident 
from his memory. 
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He moved without noise, and motioned 
the physician away from the chair at the 
bedside. He sat down, and, reaching under 
the coverlet, he took her wasted hand in his. 

There was a slight, responsive pressure, 
and he knew that she understood who was 
beside her. He looked at his elder step- 
sister with the peculiar anguish of one who 
has accepted fatal sacrifice. His face fell 
into the tense lines of hopeless reminiscence. 
Every honor that he had acquired had been 
at her expense. Every glory that he antici- 
pated she had paid for, and in what piteous 
bills ofexchange! Suddenly, ashe sat there 
looking down at her cold hands, he seemed 
to see the blood upon her fingers tips that 
he saw one night after she had been sstitch- 
ing shoes. 

“‘T never knew a minister's daughter to go 
into a factory,” she said once, wistfully— 
but not tohim. A neighbor told him. It 
was her only outcry in ali those years of 
divine drudgery, in which she had never 
known the common comforts that any Irish 
housemaid demands in her first situation. 
He was the man her love and her sacrifice 
had forced him to be. His public life flitted 
before him like an unimportant dream. 
How small it seemed compared to that early 
dual struggle in which a man was made, 
and a woman maimed. 

The city twilight darkened early into 
night. The nurse and the doctor whispered 
in the hall. The nurse slipped in with a 
taper, and the gas jet cast a subdued, apolo- 
getic glow. 

But time had now lost its value to the 
senator. There was a bustle outside of the 
door. The sick woman, who, like most 
dying people, was more conscious than the 
watchers supposed, clung anxiously to her 
brother’s hand. 

“T must see him. It is imperative.” 
The voice of the private secretary arguing 
with the physician penetrated to the bedside. 

“‘ He says,” whispered the doctor bending 
to the senator’s ear, “that your carriage has 
been waiting fifteen minutes with Colonel 
Pugh inside. The hall is packed, the 
people are impatient, and you must go.” 

Sarah Storrow could not have heard this 
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communication, but with an instinctive re- 
nunciation—the last of her life—she loosened 
her grasp, and her hand fell over the side 
of the bed. With a groan of compassion 
her brother caught it back. A fierce, sar- 
castic fire shot into his eyes and tipped his 
tongue. 

“Order him to tell Colonel Pugh that 
under no circumstances will I be present to- 
night! I am not to be disturbed again. 
The reasons are evident and sufficient. Tell 
him I don’t care a copper what the people 
think. My private life is to be held 
sacred—” he stopped. The doctor still bent 
over him, as if expecting a further explanatory 
message. The senator well knew that he 
was casting his future to the dogs. In the 
atrium of death he felt that if the presidency 
of the United States lay at his feet he would 
no more stoop to pick it up than he would 
bend to pick up a feather. 

He felt the doctor’s breath in his ear. 

“No,” he said, “I shall not leave this 
house again before election. Colonel Pugh 
is to manage the best he can. . That is all.” 

He bent forward with an expression of re- 
lief, and lightly kissed the poor hand he held. 

It was not long before another voice at 
the door annoyed him. He had completely 
forgotten the crisis, and his mind had nestled 
into simple home thoughts. Heturned with 
a frown upon the secretary, who had forced 
his way in. 

“George,” he said imperiously, ‘what 
are you here for?” 

“Colonel Pugh demands the papers relat- 
ing to the Prowler business,”’ whispered the 
secretary in evident agitation. 

The papers in question, prepared with so 
much trouble and expense—affidavits that 
would themselves confound his opponent, 
and could subject the fellow to arrest—were 
in the overcoat pocket of the candidate for 
governor. How near he had come to using 
them! He felt now as if the heat of the 
campaign had warped his sense of propor- 
tion. Was it not finer politics to trust the 

people! Why should he hurry the fates? 
Suddenly he felt that he had escaped a loss 
of dignity for which nothing could have 
compensated. 





“The papers will not be used. Send 
word to the colonel that it is my imperative 
wish that the Prowler matter be not referred 
to at all. Now, doctor, I want the front 
door locked, and not a reporter, not a person 
admitted.” 

People were not apt to disobey orders 
issued in that tone. Senator Frothingham 
knew nothing and cared less for the conster- 
nation that his defection was spreading 
among the leaders of his own party. There 
was a scurry for a prominent orator to take 
the senator’s place. 

Solomon Prowler and his heelers waited 
in vain for explanations, and when the 
meeting closed with a stampede of enthusiasm 
for the absent candidate detained ** by domes- 
tic virtues hitherto unknown to American 
political history,” and no one had_ stooped 
to notice the liquor dealer or his libels, 
Solomon Prowler crawled out. 

Hours passed quietly. In the sick room 
peace entered and remained. Only now 
and then a belated coufé outside made 
muffled noises. The midnight stillness of 
a great city—so much more lonely than that 
of the country—took on a sacredness to the 
watcher. The nurse’s felt-soled steps shocked 
the senator’s nerves. 

Then came the time of the falling tide. 
Vessels lying at anchor in the harbor began 
to slack their chains, and then slowly their 
heads turned in the opposite direction. 
The great cathedral chimedtwo. Mr. Froth- 
ingham awoke from his reverie with a 
start. The hand in his was colder. 

“Henry! Dear Henry!” 

He knew that the time had come at last, 
and his throat contracted, and he clenched 
his teeth to stop the tears. He bent over 
and lifted her, and put her head upon his 
arm. 

“ Henry,—”she-said distinctly, “‘ you have 
never—disappointed me. You are—the 
greatest man in the—world to me. You 
are a good man—the greatest—man—in 
the country.” 

They took her from his arms, and some 
one led him like a child from the room. 

* - * * * * * 


It was a cold, raw day for the burial far 
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up in New Hampshire. It was a warm, 
sunny day for the election away down in 
the great state of Newvyllania. The bleak 
churchyard was almost empty. The polls 
were crowded. 

Attended by his old friend and minister, 
his father’s successor, the senator felt him- 
self the most lonely man in the world. His 
life had only allowed one woman in it, and 
she was gone. 

There was nothing in the rocks, or the 
farm hamlet, or the scenery to remind him 
of his position. His old neighbors seemed 
to “‘ set store” by his grief, and to ignore his 
title. There was no train to leave that 
night, and he stayed with the minister. The 
telegraph office was closed at four in the 
afternoon. Mr. Frothingham did not even 
ask for news. 

The next morning when he went down to 
breakfast the family wore embarrassed ex- 
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pressions, and hesitated in greeting him. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” he asked urbanely. 

“Well, sir,” answered the country clergy- 
man, “we aren’t much up in_ political 
etiquette here. Is it Mr. Governor? or 
Your Excellency ?—You see, Henry, a tele- 
gram arrived in our town this morning. The 
operator sent it up by a member of the choir.” 

The day’s papers did not reach the moun- 
tain until night. In that fastness of snow 
and peace, of silence and death, the tired 
man did not hear the clamor that rang to 
the winter skies. A simple act of family 
tenderness had brought the party to his feet. 
The domestic American heart had glorified 
his renunciation. He who threw away his 
future had gained it. 

The guest accepted the village congratula- 
tions. He smiled gently. He did not seem 
to care very much. But he remembered 
that perhaps she would. 


VENETIAN FASHIONS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY V. 


TRANSLATED FOR 


HE first wigs appeared in France 
toward the beginning of the seven- 


teenth century. They were fathered 
by men of reddish hair, by comedians, 
quacks, and dancing masters. Therefore 
they were considered vulgar and ridiculous. 
But soon Louis XIII. came to redeem their 
reputation. About 1629 he covered his 
august head with a wig and cut off his 
mustachios. Thirty years later the city of 
Paris created by public edict two hundred 
wig makers and barbers. In 1668 the 
patrician Scipio Collalto, returning from a 
visit to the French capital, brought to 
Venice the pioneer wig, and made wigs 
fashionable among the nobles, so fashionable 
that the government quite took the custom 
to heart, and behold! the magistrates of 
fashions and styles put wigs under the 
ban, and the state inquisitors lent them the 
aid of force. The power of law was such 


“THE CHAUTAUQUAN” FROM THE ITALIAN 


MALAMANIT. 


““NUOVA ANTOLOGIA.”’ 


in those days that wigs gradually disap- 
peared; not, however, without some dif- 
ficulties. For the nobles had _ sacrificed 
their natural hair to the wigs, and now made 
loud protestations in the hope of obtaining 
a reprieve until their hair should grow 
again. Not a little energy on the part of 
the authorities was needed to enforce the 
decree. Even the syndic Lorenzo Donato, 
whose head was as bald as your knee, was 
forced to yield, and with tears in his eyes 
had to pray for a special dispensation. 
Fortunately for him the inquisitors were 
turned out of office, and their successors, 
although maintaining the edict against wigs, 
allowed those who found themselves in the 
sad situation of Donato to wear a small wig 
looking like a round helmet. As usual, 
people took advantage of this indulgence, 
and not only the bald heads but all, even the 
most hirsute young men, availed themselves 
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of it. Thus it came about that the natural 
hair, in its growth, spread out beyond the 
limits of the small wig, with evident detri- 
ment to esthetic tastes. So they gradually 
enlarged the boundaries of the latter. The 
new inquisitors winked at these gradual 
transgressions. Not so, however, the old 
patricians, adorers of the olden time, and 
fierce haters of the wig and all new fashions 
which France sent them from beyond the 
mountains. 
One notable 
Nicolo Erizzo, 


instance was the case of 
afterwards ambassador to 
Paris and Rome. Ina midnight brawl his 
head was split open by a saber stroke. For 
months he was forced to keep his bed, and 
when he was cured, the deep cut still re- 
mained to disfigure him. Hence he en- 
thusiastically adopted the wig to hide the 
disgraceful furrow. But his father could 
not endure the change. Long and fierce 
domestic strifes arose from this act, and, 
when the terrible old man died, it was found 
that in his will he had ordered his sons not 


towear wigs, with the proviso that he who 
should wear one in spite of his last expressed 
wish should be disinherited, and his portion 
of the estate should go to the Hospital of 


Pity. Nicolo was obliged to throw aside his 
beloved wig and show the public his scar, 
which his hair did not succeed in covering. 
But after some years of this sorry aspect 
his patience gave out, he began a suit against 
the hospital, and finally forced it to a com- 
promise. This was all the easier because 
wigs had already once again begun to make 
headway, with the tacit consent of the state 
inquisitors. Indeed, in 1701, a law was 
passed regulating the sale of wigs. 

The nobles made one last attempt to stem 
the tide. Two hundred and fifty of them, 
led by Antonio Correr, swore together that 
they would never wear wigs. But when in 
1709 the doge, Giovanni Cornaro, officially 
wore one, and the highest personages fol- 
lowed his example, poor Correr, to his great 
grief, saw the league that he had founded 
disband and go over to the wig party. Yet 
he remained a protagonist of the faith that 
was inhim and died in his own hair in 1757. 
This man and others like him were soon re- 
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garded bytheir associates as men who had 
lost their senses. In the same category 
was placed Luigi Foscarini di Paolo, who 
wore a wig in obedience to the prevailing 
fashion, but never would cut off his beard. 
He is cited as being the last bearded 
Venetian. Henceforth the wig, proud master 
and tyrant of the eighteenth century, was 
the symbol of sobriety and decorum in all 
classes of society, and the person who did 
not wear one would have been a curiosity. 

The style of wigs varied according to the 
fashion in France. The most common 
wigs were the knotted ones, or the ones 
having curls knotted into the end; then the 
courtier, so-called, with a broad part, and 
waterfalls which fell down in front of the 
left shoulder and behind the right; the 
dolphin, with an undulating prominent fore- 
lock. After the dolphin, wigs with two 
bands came into fashion, that is to say, 
those having forelocks on either side of the 
part. These were variously modified, even 
to imitating with the forelocks the wings of a 
large pigeon, held apart by long pins, not 
without some danger to the temples. 

Wigs were made at Venice also out of 
goat and horse hair, and the wig makers 
exerted themselves to the utmost to sub- 
stitute their wares for the foreign article. 
Some were even manufactured out of the 
hair of calves’ tails. We are assured that 
these had the advantage of cheapness and 
durability over the others. But foreign 
wigs were always preferred to domestic, and 
wearing one of Venetian make was a sign 
of poverty and poor taste. The patricians 
wore white and powdered ones. They did 
not become all complexions, but they were 
more aristocratic because they wore out 
quickly and cost large sums. The censors 
of styles in 1705 were fain to lament the 
treasures which were exported to pay for 
them. They were made out of the whitest 
hair obtainable in Flanders. Later they 
were imported, for economy’s sake, from 
Parma and Tuscany, yet this supply did not 
affect the price of white wigs, and it is on 
record that for a single one the state’s at- 
torney, Tron, spent seventy Venetian se- 
quins. 
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The caprices of the men excited the vanity 
of the women, and occasioned a revolution 
in their headdresses, which at the beginning 
of the century were quite simple and modest, 
not passing beyond the limits of a tress of 
hair twisted and knotted on the neck, or 
hanging down behind the shoulders. Spit 
curls and waterfalls were their extreme 
styles. But the craze for foreign fashions 
was so strong that the appearance, at the 
St. Roch school, on August 16, 1725, of two 
great English ladies with hair cut and small 
wigs on their heads, was sufficient to shear 
all the finest locks of Venice and substitute 
in their stead the restricted wig. Vain were 
the protests of brothers, husbands, lovers. 
The extravagant fashion spread. And from 
this form came shortly afterwards frizzed 
wigs, worn finally by old women only, and 
unknown outside of the city. These were 
followed among the younger dames by cues, 
or hair bound in the shape of a tail and tied 
with a ribbon. For patrician women the 


toupet was imported from France, and this 


became the characteristic headdress of the 
century, being imitated by the men in their 
wigs. It was called in local dialect conzier, 
was made of human hair, and abounded with 
queer intertwinings of lace, veiling, ribbons 
of every kind and color. To tell how many 
and what sort of modifications this style of 
wig underwent in the eighteenth century, 
what forms it took, what dizzy heights it 
gradually attained, to enumerate the subtle 
and wonderful artifices to which women 
lacking in natural hair had recourse in order 
to make for themselves a toupet like the 
others, to say how many gems sometimes, 
and how many bows always, and ruffles, and 
trinkets, and flowers, and spirals of lace, 
and knicknacks were mixed together and 
fastened on the head would be a thing al- 
together impossible. 

As if all these adornments were not 
enough, the toupets were unsparingly pow- 
dered, with evident profit to gray-haired 
ladies ard the powder trade, which was 
flourishing and lucrative at Venice. It had 
been started there in 1690 by Bartolo Luca- 
dello, who for years had the monopoly of it. 
After his death it came into other hands and 
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finally in 1750 it was assigned to a certain 
Pietro Caprina in consideration of an annual 
payment of two thousand ducats the first 
ten years, and two thousand two hundred 
thereafter. 

But this new powder generated loathsome 
insects, when brought in contact with the 
hot heads of the noble lords, and covered 
aristocratic countenances with skin worms. 
A general cry of indignation was heard, 
popular ditties spread the agitation, and 
finally the government intervened with 
chemical analyses of the dust. Certain 
corrosive matter was thereby discovered and 
the concession was withdrawn eight months 
after it had been granted. But others took 
up the trade. Yet the insects could not be 
exterminated, whatever the change of powder, 
and it was not to be expected that powder, 
which was in fashion in Paris, could be out 
of fashion at Venice. So it was necessary 
to resort to expedients, and conceal from the 
vulgar eyes of rhymesters and jesters the 
animated sight which the heads of great 
ladies continually offered. Akind of bonnet 
was invented, at first having two flaps like 
the wings of a dove, afterwards resembling a 
basket, but increasing and enlarging daily, 
until with waving plumes, flowers, fruits, 
sheaves of grain it became, when set upon 
the pyramidal toupet, something enormous, 
gigantic, wonderful. Woe to the milliners 
if the bonnets were not to the exact fashion 
of the times! They were harangued, ab- 
ducted, thrown into prison, exiled, as we 
actually read in the annals of Brescia in the 
year 1761. 

The vogue of wigs being such, it was but 
natural that wig makers and barbers should 
be persons of consequence in the community. 
True genii of polite society, they exercised a 
good or bad influence according to the rec- 
ompense of their services. They dressed 
like great lords, they exacted the titles of 
“most illustrious” and “messieurs,” they 
looked down with haughty contempt on him 
who did not have sufficient income to be 
their customer. Toward 1750 “Monsieur” 
Galimbert, called “‘ the Sultan,” enjoyed the 
primacy at Venice. His shop, shining with 
mirrors, hung with gilded leather, and tended 
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by a great number of masters in the art and 
apprentices obedient to the least gesture, 
was stocked with all the utensils known to 
the trade: English razors, the finest of 
towels, dressing gowns of batiste garnished 
with Flemish lace, water and soaps delicately 
perfumed. It is true that “ Monsieur” Ga- 
limbert skinned his customers in other ways 
than with the razor, but to have your beard 
shaven there or your wig combed by him 
was a patent of elegance and wealth. 

In 1797 the guild of wig makers reckoned 
eight hundred and fifty-two members in the 
single city of Venice. Thus while the for- 
tresses on the mainland were falling for want 
of soldiers to defend them, a battalion of 
men were standing drawn up to protect 
toupets and wigs! 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
men dressed in camlet, which was of very 
strong woof. Brussels camlet, more generally 
called Flemish, was preferred in spite of laws 
which, in order to foster local industry, for- 
bade the introduction and use of foreign 


wares. ‘Then barracan was adopted, a cloth 


stronger and thicker than camlet, and this 


fashion lasted many years. In 1708 the dan- 
dies wore very full-breasted coats, held in at 
the waist by whalebones hidden between the 
cloth and the lining. Later, whalebones, 
or batting, or hair, or even leather, were 
used to keep away from the body the long 
folds of the cloak. When fashion brought 
silk from France, wool remained the exclu- 
sive privilege of the old men, while the cut 
and the whole costume gained in elegance. 
Spanish trousers laced at the knee with a 
lace or held by a silver buckle, stockings of 
very fine silk, yellow kid gloves, or white 
beaver ones, varnished shoes, and the three- 
cornered hat were worn. This style of 
dress lasted until the time of the Directory, 
varied only by the color and quality of the 
cloth and by the cut. It was adopted by all 
classes of people, so that it seemed scandalous 
to wear a hat that did not have three points, 
or boots in the place of buckled shoes. The 
doctors and lawyers laid aside the black 
toga, the merchants laid aside the Roman. 
The populace imitated the Spanish trousers 
only. They always wore a cap, which was 
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red or black according to the faction to 
which they belonged. 

The old laws obliged the patrician youth 
of Venice who had not yet entered the 
Higher Council to attire themselves modestly 
in black, without embroidery of any kind 
excepting a fringe of lace around the jacket. 
All those transgressing these regulations 
had to pay two hundred and fifty ducats for 
the first offense and double that sum after- 
wards. Only in 1733 were they allowed, 
and then during the summer season only, to 
wear buttons, buttonholes, seams of gold 
and silver, and gold bands on their hats. 
But as a matter of fact they did dress in all 
the colors, wore gold, silver, and silk em- 
broideries, very fine lace on their sleeves and 
about the neck, chains and seals, and all 
the forbidden things, nor did any of them 
pay, so far as we can determine, any fine at 
any time. Rather they were the ones who 
set the style and who racked their brains to 
appear more like dress-plate models than 
the Parisian model itself. One day in 1751 
two French cooks were seen in the square 
of St. Mark wearing trousers of crimson 
velvet. All the Venetians then wanted to 
have a pair, to the great disgust of the 
honest chronicler Gradenigo, who records 
for us this fact in his diary. 

Over the dress every one, even the nobles, 
wore the Spanish cloak. The nobles had 
had a fierce fight with the government on this 
point. At the beginning of the century the 
sumptuary laws had forbidden patricians to 
wear mantles in the street, and had pre- 
scribed the toga. Edict after edict was pro- 
mulgated to check the use of the cloak, but 
to no purpose. Barbers, water sellers, and 
landlords were exhorted not te deal with a 
patrician thus garbed, under pain of capital 
punishment—evidently a verbal cruelty only, 
for offenders against the law were merely 
reprimanded by the state inquisitors. Asa 
matter of fact the mantle was a necessary 
protection against rain, at least until 1739, 
when Michael Morosini introduced umbrellas 
into Venice. ‘Toward the middle of the cen- 
tury all the tradespeople wore Turkish cloaks, 
and even white ones with broad gold and 
scarletbands. In1754acertain Paolo Ferri, 
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a tailor by calling, invented a mantle of four 
colors, costing one hundred sequins, and 
capable of being worn in forty-six different 
ways. Shortly after 1762 nobles and citi- 
zens began to dress in green, after the Hun- 
garian fashion, and to adorn their clothes, 
lined with the costliest skins, with gold. 
They wore, when masked, a cloak of black 
silk, and when unmasked a scarlet cloak. 
No longer was this a privilege of the pa- 
tricians exclusively, much to the chagrin of 
the same Gradenigo, who could no longer see 
in the dress of men any distinction of rank. 

An inextricable labyrinth were the styles 
for women. The laws of the olden time re- 
quired that all Venetian ladies should wear 
black, without trimming of any other color, 
and they allowed the patricians, as a distinc- 
tion, the cape and the skirt, also black. This 
dress could not be assumed by Vene- 
tians who had married foreigners. But when, 
at the beginning of the century, French fash- 
ions unseated black, all the edicts of the 
magistrates fell powerless on heedless ears. 
Feminine caprice became superior to law. 
The authorities none the less excommuni- 
cated buttonholes and flowers; they put under 
the ban trains, real and paste jewelry, cloths 
worked with gold and silver, embroideries, 
fringes, slashes, lace. To mitigate this rigor 
to some extent they allowed trimmings on 
cuffs, gloves, and made some exceptions in 
favor of fringes of Venetian workmanship. 
More important were the concessions of 
colored stuffs during the summer season 
and the city carnival. Still they forbade all 
jewels in public, save for the female rela- 
tives of the doge, and foreigners who did 
not stay in Venice longer than six months. 
A curious punishment was to be given to 
the transgressors. They were to stay at 
home for three months and were to receive 
no visitors during that time outside of their 
nearest relatives. In case of a second of- 
fense the seclusion was to be four months. 
If the guilty ones received unlawful visits 
they were to pay fines varying from twenty- 
five to fifty silver ducats. 

In 1712 dresses were worn quite short in 
front, and sometimes studded with jewels, 
while behind they spread out into trains so 
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exaggerated that it was the fashion to fasten 
them up, or have them carried by a servant. 
These lasted for more than sixty years and 
were the occasion of enormous expenses 
and the ruin of many families. A French 
satirist observed—and he certainly did not 
exaggerate—that with the train of a woman’s 
dress you could easily make another whole 
body. “Therefore” he added, “‘a woman 
has two garments, one she wears and the 
other she drags. Thirty ladies walking in 
St. Mark’s Square cover it so well that the 
task of the street sweepers is perfunctory.” 

The authorities also lanched harmless 
thunderbolts at the enormous prices paid for 
fans, all in mother-of-pearl, or silver, or 
antique lace, or having miniatures and the 
finest enamel work. Some cost one hundred 
sequins. The usual price was forty or fifty. 
By using them both winter and summer a 
lady who desired to vary them needed at 
least half a dozen. The craze for furs was 
not long in following this other fashion. 
They were first sold in 1759 by a Levantine 
trader, who made his fortune out of them. 
This was in April. In the autumn of the 
same year all the shops kept them ; not only 
ermine, beaver, and bear skins, but also 
white and black fox, lion, panther, and 
tiger. A sable muff cost one hundred and 
forty ducats, a black fox, one hundred and 
twenty. A fashionable dame was obliged 
to own not less than eight or ten. 

This luxury increased, and the rage 
for fashion reached almost inconceivable 
heights. As if French styles were not 
enough, the society of Venice sought for 
Turkish, Russian, English, and German, and 
the shops were filled with lay figures wear- 
ing the different garbs of these countries. 
Cecilia Fron was dubbed “ Universal Fash- 
ion,”’ because she dressed after the style of 
every nation. 

In vain did the government intervene and 
endeavor to put a stop tothe madness which 
was sinking in such unusual gulfs the patri- 
mony of many a wealthy and ancient family. 
Its decrees were so much waste paper. Not 
being able to conjure the peril tothe buyers, 
it was forced to limit its action to the pro- 
tection of the poor merchants, who were 
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being ruined by the unsatisfied claims which 
they held against their patrician debtors. 
Only in 1781 was there any determined ef- 
fort made to check the extravagance which 
was hurrying along the whole people. And 
then in a memorial presented to the doge 
the overseers of dress and customs, who had 
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existed from the earliest foundations of the 
city, were obliged to confess that “it never 
was nor ever will be possible to hinder 
variations in fashion, because fashion is the 
child of the varied genius of every cultivated 
nation, and marches on, joined with the 
destiny of humanity’s revolutions.” 


HOW WILL THE CZAR WEAR HIS CROWN? 


BY THOMAS B. PRESTON. 


HE 
Europe is the Russian mouwjzk. 


superstitious peasant in 
With 


most 


little education and scarcely any op- 
portunities for enlarging his mind by travel 
orobservation, his only impressions out of the 
ordinary, plodding routine of hard, monot- 
onous toil are those which he receives from 
his clergy, the popes of the Greek Church, 


Michael the Archangel, soon after his fath- 
er’s death, and hence the political import- 
ance of his coming coronation by which 
the divine seal, as it were, will be set to his 
right to rule over one hundred millions of 
his fellow men. 

This young man of twenty-eight, not over 
intelligent, not very brainy, holds in his 
_ hands the 





These priests ——___ 
themselves are | Ff 
often woefully 
ignorant, and, 
being of rather 
indolent habits, 
they seek to ex- 
aggerate their 
alleged powers 
over the unseen 
world in order 
to acquire 
greater influ- 
ence with the 
masses for 
whom they act 
as mediators. 
Sacred eikons, 
burning tapers, 
and miracu- 
lous shrines 
are plentiful 
throughout Russia. The most ordinary 
occurrences are thought to be the results 
of prayer, and reverence is the chief char- 
acteristic of the common people. Every 
act of government requires to be relig- 
iously attested. Hence the blessing of 
the new emperor in the cathedral of St. 
F-Feb. 
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| power to influ- 
| ence the desti- 
| nies of Europe 
| and Asia. At 

his word he 
| can plunge one 
| fifth of the 
world into war. 
What use will 
he make of his 
position? That 
is the one great 
question which 
Europe is ask- 
ing at the pres- 
ent time. 

The corona- 
tion itself, now 
a matter of a 
few months, has 
a religious as 
well as a political significance and has more 
bearing upon Russia’s domestic affairs than 
upon her foreign relations. What in Eng- 
land would be regarded somewhat in the 
nature of an antiquated and tedious for- 
mality is in Russia considered a direct 
delegation of power by the Most High 
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to His vicegerent on earth, for the czar 
is head of the Russo-Greek Church as 
well as chief of the state. To honor him 
in his latter capacity all Europe will be 
represented in the grim old fortress of 
the Ksemlin at Moscow. The khans of 
Asia will be present in Oriental magnifi- 
cence, the princes of India willcome in more 
than regal splendor, and the gorgeous bril- 
liancy of the scene will only be moderated 
here and there by the somber dress suits of 
a few American representatives. Corona- 


tion carriages of exquisite design, with 
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allegorical paintings upon the panels, for the 
use of their Imperial Majesties, have already 
been exhibited in St. Petersburg. The royal 
party will be met at the door of the Church 
of the Assumption by the aged archbishop. 
Then, amid smoking censers, the holy oils 
will be poured upon the head of Nicholas IL., 
and he will stand in a new light before his 
subjects and a new chapter of history will 
begin for Russia. 

Since Napoleon I. set the fashion, sov- 
ereigns at most of the coronations have 
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placed upon their own heads the royal or 
imperial crown. The act has ceased to 
have any political significance, and Europe 
need not tremble for the peace whether the 
present czar follows his father’s example or 
humbly allows the ecclesiastical dignitary to 
place the golden emblem upon his brow. 
Of the crowns themselves there isa large 
selection because in former times each em- 
peror used to have his own, which, at his 
death, would become part of the imperial 
treasury. One of the most interesting of 
these is that of Ivan V., which is frequently 
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used and which imitates the form of the or- 
dinary Russian cap with its fur border. 
Whether Nicholas uses this one or orders a 
fresh crown from some Paris jeweler will 
be variously commented on as significant of 
his desire to return to the ancient rigorous 
despotism or of a yielding to modern tend- 
encies ; but very little is to be learned from 
such a trival incident. It is rather to the 
czar’s past career and early training that we 
are to look for indications as to what the 
future will bring forth. 
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Nicholas II. is not likely to imitate either 
the fierce brutality of the early czars or their 
policy of excluding western progress. Rus- 
sia does move, slowly, in spite of its autocracy, 
and the emperor is forced to move with it, 
whether he will or no, Every new line of 
railroad, every new telegraph or telephone 
wire decreases the absolute power of this 
one man over the lives and destinies of those 
whom accident of birth has made his sub- 
jects. Russia has become more civilized 
with the centuries, and its government can 
no longer be appropriately described as a 
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‘despotism tempered by assassination.” 
But people are asking whether the new czar 
will follow in the footsteps of his father, who 
endeavored to Russianize everything, and 
who was a consistent opponent of western 
civilization, or whether he will be like his 
grandfather, Alexander II., and try to intro- 
duce modern European methods into the 
semibarbaric system of the Muscovite Em- 
pire. Itis probable that his reign will be 
marked by no pronounced tendency in either 
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direction. As near as can be judged of his 
character thus far, he is a young man fond 
of pleasure, dancing, and society, who pre- 
fers to leave the cares of state to older and 
wiser heads. There will be very little of 
that initiative which distinguishes the Ger- 
man emperor. 

But on the other hand those who may 
have thought that Nicholas would be likely 
to grant to his subjects a greater measure of 
liberty and perhaps even introduce into his 
empire a limited degree of constitutional gov- 
ernment, should divest themselves of the il- 


] 


| 
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lusion. An incident that happened soon af- 
ter his marriage brings out this fact clearly. 
The zemstvo of Tver sent through the court 
minister its congratulations and coupled with 
the address an expression of a wish that the 
representatives of the zemstvos might be ad- 
mitted to a share inthe internal government 
of the empire. Now the semstvos, or local 
assemblies of the communes of Russia, have 
from time immemorial had considerable au- 
thority in local affairs, regulating their own 
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roads, schools, and what would be classed 
as county matters generally in America, ex- 
cepting of .course taxation. The address 
was sent back 

to those who 

signed it with 

the statement 

that such docu- 

ments could not 

be submitted to 

the czar by the 

court minister, 

but that they 

must come 

through the 

minister of the 

interior. In- 

stead of taking 

the hint, the 

assembly sent 

the address 
M. Durnovo, the 
minister of the 
interior, who in- 
tended to put an 
end to the sub- 
ject by inflicting 
a severe rebuke. 
The affair came 
to the ears of 
the czar, who 
refused to re- 
ceive the dele- 
gates of the of- 
fending zemstvo, 
but admitted the nobility of Tver to his 
presence instead, together with the repre- 
sentatives of the other provinces, and ad- 
dressed them as follows: 


to 


ALEXANDER IIL, LATE 


“It has come to my knowledge latterly that at 
some meetings of the zemstvos voices have made 
themselves heard from people who allowed them- 
selves to be carried away by foolish fancies about the 
participation of the representatives of the zemstvos 
in the general administration of the internal affairs 
of state. Let all know that I devote all my strength 
to the good of my people, but shall uphold the 
principle of autocracy as firmly and unflinchingly as 
did my ever-lamented father.” 


The delegates were trembling with fear at 
this announcement, and the marshal of the 
nobility who held the dish of bread and salt 
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that was to be offered to the czar in accord- 
ance with the usual custom was so fright- 
ened that he let it fall, spilling the salt—a 
very bad omen 
in Russia, as 
well as in other 
countries. The 
incident is now 
almost forgot- 
ten, but the 
speech above 
quoted was the 
first positive 
declaration of 
his policy made 
by the czar after 
his accession to 
the throne. To 
find other indi- 
cations we must 
examine the 
early training 
under which his 
character was 
formed. 
Nicholas did 
not inherit the 
rugged physique 
of his father, as 
he is short in 
stature and in- 
significant in ap- 
pearance. He 
takes more after 
his Danish 
mother, who is a sister of the Princess of 
Wales, and thus his striking resemblance 
to the Duke of York is accounted for. 
His complexion, however, is more sallow, 
and his expressionless, bluish-gray eyes 
are surmounted by bushy black eyebrows, 
while his square forehead and snub nose 
show his Tartar origin. He was born 
on May 18, 1868. When a child, he was 
considered mentally deficient, and devel- 
oped so slowly that at one time he was 
thought to be almost an idiot. Under his 
mother’s constant care he acquired many 
amiable, gentle, and homelike qualities, but 
at the same time always showed that he had 
a strong will. He preferred books to ath- 
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letics, but nevertheless got along slowly in 
his studies. He however became an expert 
linguist, speaking Danish, German, French, 
and English. The latter he owes to his Eng- 
lish governess, Miss Laycock, who thor- 
oughly drilled him in English literature and 
is said to have had great influence in the 
formation of his character. 

General Bogdanovitch was his next pre- 
ceptor, Un- 
der him the 
young czare- 
vitch received 
a good math- 
ematical and 
scientific edu- 
cation. The 
dead lan- 
guages and 
ancient _his- 


tory were al- 
most com- 
pletely ig- 
nored, but 
in their stead 


modern his- 
tory and ge- 
ography were 
thoroughly 
taught. Agen- 
eral knowl- 
edge of Euro- 
pean litera- 
ture was 
added as the 
mind of the 
young stu- 
dent devel- 
oped, and 
then followed 
political econ- 
omy, state 
administration, finance, and law, in all of 
which Nicholas was an indifferent scholar, 
although he had the very best teachers. Next 
came his military training, which was begun 
atthe age of eighteen, when he entered 
an infantry regiment of the Guard as lieu- 
tenant. In this department he was most 
thoroughly drilled. Three months of every 
year were devoted to practical work with 
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the regiment and in the field at the great 
summer camp of Krasnoe-Selo. At this 
time he began to lead a fast life and many 
are the stories told of his adventures in com- 
pany with young officers of his own age 
whose acquaintance he thus made. 

About this time also he formed a union 
with a beautiful Jewish lady. His infatua- 
tion for her was so great that he neglected 

his studies, 

his military 

exercises, and 

everything 

else. The af- 

fair come to 

the knowl- 

edge of his 

father, the 

czar, and the 

young man 

was sent off 

on a voyage 

around the 

world to cure 

him. During 

‘his absence 

'the woman, 

who had 

/ borne him 

two children, 

was peremp- 

torily ordered 

out of Rus- 

sian territory 

with her fam- 

ily and un- 

ceremoni- 

ously hustled 

across the 

German fron- 

tier. These 

are facts 

which the press of Europe dare not speak 

of openly for fear of the censorship, but 

they give some insight into the domestic 

troubles and entanglements from which few 

courts are free, and justify again Shakes- 
peare’s saying, 

“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 

The czar was said to have been so much af- 
fected at the discovery of his son's “aison 
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that he never recovered from the illness 
which it caused. This is a very romantic 
story, but the real truth is that gluttony and 
intemperance had as much to do with Alex- 
ander’s death as anything else. 
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ascending the throne to marry an “unbe- 
liever’’; that is, one not a communicant of 
the Russo-Greek Church. But religion is 
little more than nominal with these courtly 
people, so Princess Alix easily consented to 
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The voyage around the world did not 
mend his son’s morals nor his manners. His 
companion, Prince George of Greece, was a 
kindred spirit, and their progress is said to 
have been asuccession of sprees. It wason 
this trip that the attempt was made to assas- 
sinate Nicholas in Japan, but political mo- 
tives were not the cause of that affair. On 
his return he fell in love with the Princess 
Alix of Hesse and made up his mind to set- 
tle down, The czar was not very much 
pleased with this new move, but the Duch- 
ess of Coburg encouraged the match, which 
was also very agreeable to Emperor William 
of Germany. Nicholas went to London, 
where Queen Victoria saw him and gave her 
approval of the engagement, so that the czar 
was finally won over. But the question of 
religion proved an obstacle to an immediate 
union. Princess Alix was a Protestant and 
the unwritten law of Russia forbade any one 


give up her beliefs for the throne of all the 
Russias. To satisfy public opinion, how- 
ever, some show had to be made of her ac- 
cepting the Russian faith. The most learned 
theologians were hired by the week to in- 
struct her in the hairbreadth distinctions of 
the Greek creed, and great preparations were 
made for her reception into the church after 
her “conversion.” While this somewhat 
tedious farce was being enacted, Alexander 
III. died and the new czar ascended the 
throne. 

He was almost untried in government, 
having merely represented his father at a 
few state councils, but there is every indica- 
tion that, while as peace-loving as Alexander, 
he will be less inclined to play a great diplo- 
matic part in the affairs of Europe. At the 
funeral of his father his attentions to the 
Prince of Wales were marked. This and 
the fact that his wife is a granddaughter of 





unbe- 
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Queen Victoria are supposed to be evidence 
that he seeks closer relations between Great 
Britain and Russia. It is evident that he 
is anxious to preserve the peace of Europe 
from his selection of Prince Lobanoff as the 
successor of the late M. deGiers. The new 
Russian minister of foreign affairs was a 
special protégé of the great chancellor, Gort- 
chakoff. He is noted for his moderation 
and prudence, is tinged with liberalism, and 
is a friend of progress. Under his adminis- 
tration we may expect to see a gradual and 
steady development of the policy of concilia- 
tion, Russia holding the balance between 
foreign nations, preventing war and patch- 
ing up alliances which may tend to preserve 
the peace. Thus Prince Lobanoff, after his 
recent visit to Paris, much to the delight of 
the French, took occasion to visit Berlin, 


? 
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France to act in unison withGermany. It is 
not in Europe that war clouds are to be most 
feared ; it is inthe far East, over the division 
of the spoils of the Korean conflict that 
trouble may arise. Japan feels sore at be- 
ing deprived of the fruits of her victories, 
and sooner or later will come the inevitable 
clash with Russia, a struggle from which 
England can scarcely hope for benefit, what- 
ever side she takes. With England and 
Germany on friendly terms in Europe, Rus- 
siacan keep France within bounds. With 
Germany and France favorable to Russia’s 
policy in the East, England may bluster but 
will probably not go to war, whatever may 
become of China or Japan. 

England is also likely to allow Russia to 
pursue her policy of development in Asia 
without serious interference. It will be dif- 
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much to their disgust.» When the Chinese 
loan was negotiated, Germany as well as 
France was invited to participate, and the 
three powers subsequently acted together. 
Probably no other nation could have induced 


ficult to find a pretext for interfering. ‘The 
Pameer boundary settlement was distinctly 
to Russia’s advantage, and the progress of 
the trans-Caspian railway is giving her a 
means of throwing an army upon the fron- 
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tiers of India at very short notice. John 
Bull, so used to enforcing his own desires 
by show of arms, will probably keep quiet 
when he may be thus directly menaced in 
his Asiatic possessions. Besides that, a com- 
bined European mandate may at any mo- 
ment be issued ordering England out of 
Egypt if she proves too particular about the 
action of Russia in Asia or of France and 
Germany in Africa. As to Turkey, there is 
not much fear of trouble. If Russia could 
secure the right of way for her men-of-war 
to pass through the Dardanelles, Nicholas 
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chase of the southwestern railways and her 
attempt to make navigable the Kilia branch 
of the Danube show that her march is to- 
ward the East and that she does not dream 
of conquest in the West. 

An amelioration of the condition of do- 
mestic affairs is to be looked for from the 
new czar. One of his earliest acts was to 
issue stringent orders against the use of the 
knout, which although nominally abolished 
forty years ago was still employed to such an 
extent, owing to the discretionary power 
given to the governors of Siberia, that three 
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would probably forego the dream of his an- 
cestor Peter the Great of making Constanti- 
nople a Russian city, and would guarantee 
the independence of the sultan’s dominions 


by an offensive and defensive alliance. As 
to Italy’s attitude, the appointment of Prince 
Lobanoff was very pleasing to the Vatican 
and consequently disliked by the Quirinal, 
while the visit of an Abyssinian mission to 
St. Petersburg and of Russian explorers 
to Ethiopia could hardly have been agree- 
able, though not of sufficient importance to 
cause a diplomatic rupture. Russia’s pur- 


thousand persons had been flogged to death 
within ten years. He is about to supersede 
the sentences of banishment to Siberia by 
transportation to Saghalin for asmall num- 
ber of the worst prisoners only, while the re- 
mainder will be kept in the ordinary prisons, 
where the treatment is more humane. He 
is doing his best to break up gambling in the 
army and to increase the morale of the 
troops. We hear no more of persecutions of 
the Jews, such as disgraced the last years of 
Alexander’s reign. Economies have been 
made in the budget and the finances of the 
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empire are in a distinctly better condition. 
The great Trans-Siberian Railway is being 
rapidly pushed forward under the special 
direction of the czar, and railway building 
in European Russia is being projected on a 
large scale to allow greater facilities for the 
transport of food in times of famine and of 
soldiers in case of war. 

Russia is vibrating with a new life, and 
the czar is carried along with a movement 
which he can neither greatly hinder nor 
hasten. But he has the good sense not to 
attempt any reactionary measures. Russian 
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manufactures are increasing by leaps and 
bounds, her commerce is enlarging, her 
system of education is being improved, and 
everything goes to show that with the con- 
solidation of her Asiatic empire a new era of 
production will dawn upon the earth. Siberia 
alone is capable of supplying the whole 
world with food. Multiply by ten the “great 
West” as it was in the United States forty 
years ago and it will give some faint idea of 
the possibilities of New Russia, possibilities 
which under the mild rule of Nicholas II. are 
doubtless destined to become actualities. 


THE COMPOSITION OF FOOD AND ITS USE IN THE BODY. 


BY PROFESSOR THOMAS GRANT ALLEN, M.A. 


OF ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


S purchased in the market or brought 

to the kitchen, food materials contain 

a larger or smaller quantity of sub- 
stances which ordinarily have no nutrient 


value. It is customary to speak of these as 
non-nutrients. Such substances as the bones 
and gristle of meat, the bran of wheat, the 
shells of eggs, oysters, clams, etc., the skin 
of potatoes and yams, the peel of bananas 
and oranges may be cited as examples of 
what are commonly known as non-nutrients. 
The amount of non-nutrients, or waste, in 
different food materials varies considerably ; 
thus bread, cheese, and milk contain no 
waste, while in some kinds of fish the non- 
nutrients form 50 per centofthe whole. Be- 
tween these extremes, may be mentioned the 
round of beef, in which the waste is 8 or 10 
per cent, eggs, 14 per cent, leg of mutton, 18 
per cent, and chicken, 40 per cent. 

Those portions of the food which can be 
utilized by the body in the building of bone, 
muscle, and brain, and in the making of fat 
and nerve fibers, are called nutrients. These 
nutrients taken as a whole consist of five 
great classes of compounds, corresponding 
to the five principal constituents of the body. 
These classes are protein, fats, carbohy- 
drates, mineral matter, and water. 

Water does not add to the dry material of 
G-Feb. 


the body. When taken into the body it 
does not undergo any change, but remains 
water. It is usual, therefore, to class it with 
the non-nutrients. We shall see, however, 
that water is a very necessary article of diet 
and plays no unimportant réle in the nutrition 
of the body. Partly for this reason, partly 
for the sake of convenience I have here 
classed water with the nutrients. 

In this series of articles on the foods we 
eat and the liquids we drink we shall often 
have occasion to use the terms I have just 
mentioned, since they are the alphabet of 
the food question. Perhaps the best way 
to define them is to give examples of the 
things for which they stand. Protein is a 
comprehensive term which we shall use to 
include: first, albuminous substances, such 
as the albumen of eggs, the myosin of muscle, 
the gluten of wheat, the casein of cheese, 
the legumen of peas, beans, and peanuts ; 
second, gelatinous substances such as the 
ossein of bone (Zz. ¢., all that soft portion of 
the bone which remains after the hard 
earthly matter has been removed), the col- 
lagen of tendon, and the gelatin obtained by 
boiling bones and the hard tissues of ani- 
mals; third, extractives of flesh, including 
creatin, creatinin, etc., the chief ingredients 
of beef tea and meat extracts. 
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It is usual to call allthese substances pro- 
tein or proteids. Theyarealike in that they 
all contain the elements carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen. The presence of the 
last named element distinguishes this class 
from the other classes, so that they are fre- 
quently spoken of as nitrogenous foods. 

Examples of fats are the fat of butter, fat 
of meat, olive oil, oil of seeds, as cotton-seed, 
corn, wheat, and other grains. The fats are 
composed of the three elements, carbon, hy- 
drogen, and oxygen, the proportion of oxy- 
gen being relatively small, and much smaller 
than in the next class, the carbohydrates. 

Carbohydrates is the name given to a 
large and important class of foods which in- 
cludes all the sugars, such as grape sugar, 
milk sugar, cane sugar, maple sugar; the 
starches, which form such a large proportion 
of potatoes and breadstuffs, as flour, bread, 
corn meal, oatmeal, and rice; and such less 
digestible substances as gums, cellulose, 
and woody fiber. Carbohydrates consist of 


carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, the hydrogen 
and oxygen being present in the proportion 


to form water, to which fact the class owes 
its name. 

The mineral matters are sodium chloride 
(common salt), potassium chloride, a sub- 
stance closely resembling common salt in 
appearance and taste, sulphates and phos- 
phates of sodium, potassium, calcium, and 
magnesium. Sulphate of calcium is what 
we know as gypsum, or plaster of Paris; 
sulphate of magnesium we call Epsom salts. 
Minute quantities of these minerals exist in 
the raw food stuffs, and, unless dissolved and 
removed in unscientific processes of cook- 
ing, are consumed with the food, to the great 
benefit of the body. 

Water is composed of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen, and seems to be well-nigh omnipresent. 
Most food materials, or rather, so far as I 
know, all food materials contain water. The 
amount varies from 2 per cent in cane sugar, 
and 4 percent in oyster crackers, to 85 per 
cent in apples and go per cent or more in 
turnips and melons. One eighth of flour, 
one third of bread, three fourths of pota- 
toes or chicken and seven eighths of milk or 
oysters is water. 
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I now have defined the five elements of 
which foods are composed. Let me take 
milk as an example of a food in which repre- 
sentatives of each of these five classes of nu- 
trients can be found. The cream contains 
the fat, which we know as butter. The 
cheese, made from the skimmed milk, will 
consist principally of casein, a member of 
the protein class. From the remaining 
liquid, which is called whey, sugar of milk 
can be obtained by evaporating to a syrupy 
consistence and crystallizing. By evapora- 
tion of the liquid which still remains, water is 
driven off and the mineral matters are left. 

Let us next consider why we need food, 
and how, when food is taken, the body is 
nourished by it. 

Possibly no more dissimilar structures 
could be imagined than bone and muscle, or 
eye andartery. The teeth and tongue seem 
wholly unlike ; the blood appears to have noth- 
ing in common with the brain, nor does the 
kidney bear much resemblance to cartilage. 
And yet there is one fundamental particu- 
lar in which all of these structures are alike. 
They are composed of exceedingly minute 
bodies, called cells. These are of various 
shapes, round, branched, spindle, cylindrical, 
six-sided, or irregular. Many of them are 
capable of moving from place to place, most 
of them are able to reproduce themselves, 
and all have a birth, growth, development, 
old age, and death. These cells must re- 
produce new ones to take their places and 
to carry on the work which it was the office 
of the parent cell to perform. That these 
cells may maintain their usual activities as 
well as reproduce new ones it is clear that 
they must be fed. This, then, is one of the 
reasons why the body requires food,—that 
new cells may be produced, or in other words, 
that the tissues may be built up and de- 
veloped, and their waste repaired. 

But all cells do not die of old age. The 
death of some is caused by the nature of the 
work they arecalled upon to perform, and oth- 
ers again are burned up to keep the body 
warm. Let us see how these two processes 
are carried on. 

Every motion we make, every word we 
speak, and every thought we think requires 
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the expenditure of energy. This energy is 
always obtained at the expense of the cell 
substance. Inthe change from the stored-up 
energy in the cells of muscle, brain, and 
nerve to the actual energy of motion, thought, 
and feeling, the cells are either enfeebled 
or destroyed. In restoring the vitality of 
the cells by means of food we at the same 
time renew their energy. Thus we see that 
the second great need of the body is energy, 
and that this is supplied by the normal ac- 
tivities of the cells when nourished by proper 
food. 

There is another very important reason 
why the body should be supplied with food. 
Why does the frog go uncovered while birds 
wear feathers, mammals wear fur, and man 
clothes himself with cotton, wool, silk, or 
linen? The frog probably feels as comfort- 
able in water at the freezing point as he 
would were the temperature of the water 100 
degrees Fahrenheit. Why? Hisblood takes 
the temperature of his surroundings. In 
birds and the higher animals, including 
man, the blood must be maintained at a con- 
As 


stant temperature or the animal suffers. 
this constant temperature is about 100 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, whereas the average tem- 
perature of the atmosphere surrounding the 
animal is about 60 degrees, heat will of ne- 
cessity be rapidly lost from the animal by 


conduction. Hence birds and the higher 
animals are covered with something to pre- 
vent the rapid cooling. 

Notwithstanding the fact that man clothes 
himself mainly for the same reason, large 
quantities of heat are hourly dissipated from 
his body. ‘To make good this loss food must 
be taken into the body and burned, just as 
coal is in a furnace, the heat formed being 
distributed throughout the body to maintain 
auniform temperature. We see, therefore, 
that a third need of the body which food 
supplies is the production of heat. 

Food may therefore be defined as that 
which when taken into the body can main- 
tain its structure and supply the materials 
necessary to the development of heat and 
animal activities. 

In the limits of an article like this it is 
impossible more than to outline the processes 
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by which the above results are attained by 
the consumption of food. The building and 
repair are brought about in the following way : 
the nutrient portion of the food is converted 
into blood as the result of the process of di- 
gestion. A portion of the blood passes 
through the thin walls of the capillaries and 
bathes the cells of the tissues. The cells 
assimilate the food thus furnished them, 
grow and multiply, increasing the volume 
and firmness of the tissue in the young and 
repairing the structure in the adult. 

The second office which food has to per- 
form for the body, that of the development 
of energy, is secured in at least two ways. 
Actual energy, as in the motions of the body, 
mental processes, and nervous force, may be 
the direct result of combustion of the food 
in some cases; but it is more probable that 
the potential energy which was derived from 
food and laid up in the muscles, brain, and 
nerves is transformed into actual energy and 
we see the manifestations of this transforma- 
tion of energy in the exercise of mind and 
body. We may also regard fat as a store 
of energy, since from its combustion in the 
body not only heat energy but mechanical 
motion may result. 

The third need, the development of heat, 
is secured to the body in various ways by 
the consumption of food. The food may 
be used as fuel and consumed directly, as 
coal is in our houses or engines, or it may 
be first changed to fat, which is a very con- 
centrated form of fuel, and afterwards burned. 
Again, food may produce heat by being con- 
verted into muscles, or lean meat, which is 
in turn drawn on as fuel or consumed in ex- 
ercise, the result in either case being the 
development of heat. 

In addition to its use as a reserve store of 
fuel, the fat laid up in the body helps to 
maintain a constant temperature. When 
food is converted into fat, it is stored in the 
body in various situations, but principally 
underneath the skin, where, besides its other 
offices, it prevents the escape of heat from 
the body, in virtue of the fact that it is a 
poor conductor. 

That no erroneous idea may be conveyed 
by the comparison of the heat production in 
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the body with that in the steam engine, per- 
haps I should explain that, while the fuel in 
each case contains hydrogen and carbon, 
and while these elements are burnt (7. ¢., 
combined with oxygen), in each case forming 
carbon dioxide and water vapor, the process 
of combustion differs in several important 
particulars in the two cases. First, the 
larger portion of the food becomes a part of 
the bodily structure, and then, but not till 
then to any great extent does it burn and 
give rise to heat and motion. ‘The body, 
therefore, uses its own substance for fuel, 
which the engine cannot do. As a result of 
this, the body has the new and important 
office to perform of continually rebuilding 
itself from a part of the same materials which 
it uses for keeping itself warm and in mo- 
tion. Second, in the body the combustion 
is slow and may take place in the midst of 
water and wet matters. Third, this com- 
bustion is not confined to one place, as in 
the engine, but may take place in all parts 
of the body, whither oxygen has been carried 
by the blood. 


The principal furnaces of the body, how- 
ever, are the muscles, though other struc- 
tures may develop a considerable amount of 


heat. The work of some of these organs 
seems to take on a special character; thus 
the liver burns up, or oxidizes, certain sub- 
stances which are no longer of any use to 
the body. It is, therefore, a sort of crema- 
tory for the disposal of some of the garbage. 

We shall see that some substances, while 
they do not serve any of the purposes men- 
tioned, are nevertheless useful in prevent- 
ing other foods or the tissues from being con- 
sumed. Just how this takes place is not al- 
together understood. 

In fulfilling the purposes for which food 
is intended the various classes of nutrients 
act in different ways. Of the protein com- 
pounds the albuminoids are preéminently 
the building material of the body. The al- 
buminoids of eggs, milk, meat, cheese, wheat, 
and other foods are built up into the nitrog- 
enous elements of muscle, tendon, bone, 
and blood, and of the milk and other se- 
cretions of the body. The gelatinoids of 
the food, such as the gelatin obtained by 
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boiling meat and bone, as in the process of 
soup making and in preparations of such 
dishes as head-cheese, jellied tongue, and 
pressed chicken, cannot be built into the al- 
buminoid or gelatinoid tissues of the body, 
but they can be used to build fatty tissue, 
or, by being consumed can save the albu- 
minoid foods or tissues from consumption. 
The reason is clear: the body must con- 
sume a certain amount of material to sustain 
its warmth. If this material be the gelatinoids, 
the albuminoids are saved for a purpose the 
gelatinoids could not fulfill. 

Albuminoids after having been built into 
tissue may be decomposed and oxidized to 
yield heat and energy. Should the foods 
that ordinarily supply heat and energy be 
deficient in quantity or entirely wanting, the 
albuminoids are then used as fuel instead. 

Again, when the amount of protein taken 
as food is in excess of what is demanded for 
the immediate uses of the body, the surplus 
is generally converted into fats or carbohy- 
drates, and hence will at some time be used 
for giving warmth or muscular strength. 

The nitrogenous extractives are used 
neither to build tissue nor to yield heat or 
strength. Beef tea and meat extracts, there- 
fore, are not foods in the strict sense of the 
term, but it is believed that they at times 
enable the body to use other materials for 
its nourishment. That is to say, the extract- 
ives are used as stimulants. We should ex- 
pect that the digestive apparatus in full 
health would respond but little to these mild 
stimulants. It is interesting, therefore, to 
know that experiments on healthy individ- 
uals seem to show that the presence or ab- 
sence of the extractives makes no material 
difference in digestion. Be this as it may, 
there is no question as to the benefit to be 
derived from meat extracts and beef tea by 
the sick and convalescent. Their usefulness 
has been too often proved to admit of any 
doubt. They have been found to be es- 
pecially helpful in cases of enfeebled diges- 
tion or where the digestive organs have been 
for some time inactive and require stimulat- 
ing. 

The fats of food—fat meat, butter, lard, 
etc.,—are either consumed directly to pro- 
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duce heat and muscular strength or are 
stored in the body where they serve various 
useful purposes. First, they are a sort of 
reserve fuel which can be utilized by the 
body whenever the fat-producing food is de- 
ficient in quantity, or when by reason of 
weakness or derangement of the digestive 
organs the amount of fat digested is less 
than the body requires. Again, this reserve 
fuel will be used whenever the body is called 
upon to do an extra amount of work, or to 
endure long continued or severe cold. Sec- 
ond, they aid in maintaining the normal 
temperature of the body by preventing the 
escape of heat. 

The starches of potatoes, bread, rice, corn, 
and oatmeal, and cane sugar, syrup, the sugar 
of milk and of fruits, are either oxidized in 
the body to yield heat and power or are first 
converted into fats atid afterwards consumed. 

It will be seen from what has been said 
that the proteids can supply all the needs of 
the body. They contain nitrogen and can 
be used as tissue builders, or can be broken 
up into fats or carbohydrates and afterwards 
burned, thus performing the function belong- 
ing especially to these classes of nutrients. 
Carbohydrates and fats contain no nitrogen 
and therefore can never be used instead 
of the proteids for the building of tissue. 
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We come now to consider the functions of 
the mineral matters. Some of these, the 
phosphates of calcium and magnesium par- 
ticularly, are required in the formation of 
bone, and indeed the first one is believed to 
be necessary to the formation of any albu- 
minous material. Common salt seems to 
be necessary for cell activity. The phos- 
phates of sodium and potassium are required 
to maintain the normal alkalinity of the 
blood. All these minerals, with the excep- 
tion of common salt, are generally present 
in sufficient quantities in the food, and we 
can therefore scarcely realize their impor- 
tance until we are deprived of them. ‘The 
lack of calcium phosphate is manifested in 
the infant by rickets and in the adult by 
more or less imperfect teeth and bones. 
Where there is a lack of the alkaline phos- 
phates, rheumatism, gout, or scurvy is apt te 
result. A lack of salt leads to serious dis- 
turbances of nutrition. 

Water and its uses will be fully discussed 
in another article. For the present, I shall 


merely say that three of its most important 


uses in the human body are, first, to aid di- 
gestion and absorption, second, to aid in the 
chemical changes which goon in other food 
stuffs, and third, to furnish a medium for the 
digestive and other secretions of the body. 


HOLLAND. 


BY PROFESSOR J. H. GORE, 


OF COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY. 


HE indigent class in Holland is very 
T large; but to the praise of the country 
it must be said that the agencies for the 
care of the helpless and needy are so nu- 
merous and so thoroughly organized that a 
case of real suffering for want of necessities 
occurs rarely, if at all. I have walked through 
the most wretched quarters of Amsterdam, 
in and out of narrow alleys, and while evi- 
dences of poverty were frequently apparent 
there was no begging. ‘This attracted my 
attention and suggested an inquiry into the 
reasons for the absence of mendicancy. 
If one will take the trouble to look over 


the first seventy-five pages of the city direc- 
tory, the names, purposes, offices, and offi- 
cers of nearly one hundred charitable organi- 
zations will be found. Many of these have 
branches, and they, together with the church 
societies, have the city accurately divided 
into districts, so that any instance of begging 
or distress in any locality would be a reflec- 
tion upon the efficiency of those immediately 
in charge. Also the policemen are cogni- 
zant of these local officers and can report to 
the appropriate ones such instances as may 
come under their notice. Of course there is 
some clandestine soliciting, the cause of 
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which will appear, perhaps, in what follows. 

England, Belgium, and France have of- 
ficially investigated the charitable organiza- 
tions of Holland, and the published reports 
have given descriptions of many of them, but 
in no instance has any attempt been made 
to discuss the fundamental principle which 
underlies all, which is, to assist the destitute 
in meeting his wants and the wants of all 
who depend upon him without suggesting 
a feeling of dependence and without dis- 
turbing the family relations whenever they 
can possibly be maintained. 

It is likely that the affections, as well as 
the exigencies of life which have so effectu- 
ally kept the Dutch families intact, have been 
potent in forming the conditions under which 
they began to dispense their benefactions. 
Nor is it at all improbable that the large Jew- 
ish population—among whom the family ties 
are extremely strong—has been instrumental 
in giving direction to the elaboration of the 
systems now in vogue. 

The type of this system is found in 
“De Maatschappy van Veldadigheid”’ (The 
Charitable Society). Organized in 1829, 
its work was general for a third of a century ; 
then it awoke to a realization of the fact that 
it was good philosophy to “improve the con- 
ditions of the Jand by man, and that of man 
by the land.” It therefore formulated in 
1859 the rules and regulations which, with 
such changes as experience suggested, are 
now in operation. 

In 1863 it borrowed $56,000 and bought 
in the province of Drenthe, six miles from 
the town Steenwyk, 5,100 acres of land, with 
the intention of there colonizing such fam- 
ilies as it designed to help. At the present 
time there are about 4,500 contributing mem- 
bers, each contributing annually $1.04, and 
whenever twenty members are secured in 
one community they may organize a depart- 
ment, have their own officers, and a repre- 
sentation in the general meetings, which 
are held in Amsterdam, in proportion to 
their annual contributions. At the annual 
meeting of the society a board of directors 
is elected and to them is committed the gen- 
eral direction of affairs. They select a di- 
rector of the colonies and he procures such 
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clerical and other help as the board author- 
izes. 

For every $24 annually contributed a de- 
partment has the right to send one family to 
the colony, and this family remains as long 
as this sum is paid. In return for this con- 
tribution the department receives periodical 
reports from the director regarding all of its 
families, with a statement showing the finan- 
cial status of each. 

If attention is called to a needy family in 
a neighborhood in which there is an organ- 
ized department with a sufficient sum to its 
credit with the society, the head of the fam- 
ily is sent to the colony on a tour of inspec- 
tion. If he returns favorably impressed the 
entire family is given transportation thither. 
Upon arrival a house is furnished and the 
immediate wants of the household are at- 
tended to, not in the’way of gifts but ad- 
vances which must be returned in install- 
ments according to conditions previously 
made known to the newcomer. 

All of the wage-earning members of this 
family are at once put to work on one of the 
society’s farms or in some of the shops or fac- 
tories operated by it. Wages, such as are cur- 
rent in that vicinity, are paid weekly, after 
having deducted the following items : the in- 
stallment on the debt incurred upon arrival, 
house rent (not exceeding twenty cents), one 
cent infirmary fee for each person, four cents 
for the clothing fund, and a reserve for the 
family emergency fund equivalent to ten per 
cent of the earnings. That all transactions 
may be thoroughly understood each debit 
and credit is entered in a pass book. 

The family can also obtain from the so- 
ciety a sheep or a goat, pasture it on the 
general farm fora nominal sum, and pay for 
it weekly. The owner is advised to insure 
this animal in the society’s general fund, so 
that in case of death it is replaced by the 
society. At the very beginning a man is 
invested with the feeling of ownership and 
encouraged to economize and meet his ob- 
ligations. 

After two years of probation, if the man 
has given evidence of industrious habits and 
a commendable desire to pay his debts, he is 
promoted to citizenship, that is, he is placed 
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on a farm of about seven acres—apparently 
small, but so fertile that it is sufficient for 
the support of the family. This plot of land 
is either just vacated for some reason or else 
it has been in the hands of the director; 
therefore it is not barren, but is provided 
with such planted crops as would have been 
in place in case the tenancy had begun 
months prior thereto. Butfor this seed in the 
ground, as well as for the cow and provender 
furnished, the man becomes responsible. 
His wants are not magnified by the feeling 
that all he receives are gifts. He has just 
passed through the installment ordeal and 
knows the pressure of debt and the difficul- 
ties attending its removal. 

In return for the improvement made dur- 
ing the probationary period the citizen is 
now admitted into new privileges. He has 


the full enjoyment of his farm, cultivates it 
as he deems best, can work for others when 
he has the time—even outside of the colony 
with the permission of the director— and has 
a vote in electing the delegate to the colo- 
nial council, while the only added burden is 


the rent for the land and three dollars an- 
nually toward paying his indebtedness. 
However, if he abuses his farm, contracts 
vicious habits, violates certain regulations 
looking toward the welfare of the commu- 
nity, or continually falls behind with the treas- 
ury of the society, he may be deprived of his 
citizenship. 

Just here it may be remarked that the de- 
partment has the right of saying who shall 
be sent from its district, but the board can, 
whenever it deems it best, dismiss a tenant. 
The department is responsible for the debts 
of those persons whom it has placed in the 
colony, but it must receive periodical reports 
regarding the conduct and financial status 
of all of its wards, consequently it may at 
any time say that no further advances shall 
be made to one who shows an unwillingness 
to pay his annual installments, though it can- 
not repudiate the past obligations. 

A man cannot remain in the colony more 
than two years asa laborer; if he fails to give 
evidence of the possession of those quali- 
ties demanded of a citizen he must leave. 
But once a citizen he may remain so during 
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goodbehavior. That the conditions are favor- 
able may be seen from the fact that of 364 
families residing in the colony in 1894, three 
classed as laborers failed to qualify as citi- 
zens, and hence were dismissed, while not a 
single citizen family removed. 

Let us see what these conditions are, in 
addition to those already mentioned. Over 
each of the seven districts into which the 
colony is divided there is an under director 
who is always ready to give advice regard- 
ing the working of the land. One of the 
government agricultural experiment stations 
is within the society’s domains, so that each 
farmer can obtain the best information pos- 
sible as to the seed varieties adapted to that 
climate and soil. | Besides the usual public 
schools provided for communities of its size, 
the colony is blessed with three endowed 
schools, one of agriculture, one of horticul- 
ture, and one of forestry. In these profes- 
sional schools the tuition is free to all colo- 
nists, and by way of proof of the good in- 
struction there given it may be said that all 
of the graduates receive good positions im- 
mediately upon the completion of their 
course of study. ‘Two churches, Protestant 
and Catholic, have heen built, and ministra- 
tion provided for by the society. 

It might well be asked what more can be 
desired? In fact this question came into 
my mind innumerable times, first while read- 
ing the constitution of the society and its 
annual reports, and then again during my 
sojourn in the colony, visiting the homes of 
the laborers, walking over the farms of the 
citizens, watching the happy children at play, 
or their older brothers and sisters working 
in the basket factory, weaving jute, setting 
type, or drying fruit, looking through the 
Home for the Aged, the churches, the profes- 
sional schools, and the public library. What 
more can be desired? The society would 
answer ‘“‘more money.” For although they 
have reduced their bonded indebtedness to 
$37,200, and have live stock valued at 
$5,000, a young forest of 943 acres, and real 
estate estimated to be worth $520,000, still 
last year they lost $3,008—that is, they came 
to the end of the year with that deficit. 

Before anyone can say there must have 
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been bad management, let it be understood 
that first and foremost the departments did 
not pay their stipulated $24 for each family ; 
if they had, their contributions alone would 
have amounted to $8,536, instead of $5,508, 
the sum actually received. The society nat- 
urally expected the entire amount; they 
made their plans and promises accordingly, 
and in their disappointment lay the deficit. 
But from the beginning of the system down 
to the present time there has been an aver- 
age gain of $776. 

Tosay how many persons have been aided 
would be a mere recital of statistics; to at- 
tempt to estimate the amount of good ac- 
complished would be impossible. As already 
intimated, the assistance is of the best pos- 
sible character: people are helped to help 
themselves; they are taught self-reliance; 
faith in mankind is engendered by the faith 
that is placed in the individual. The class 
of persons benefited may be inferred to be 
such as lack opportunity—people unable from 
any cause whatever to make a start. The 
society says, ‘“ We will put you in a position 
to prove your worth; then if found worthy 
you shall have a start.” 

Experience has shown that the best re- 
sults are obtained with people from small 
towns, while those who have lived in a large 
city for a long or even a short period chafe 
under the restrictions of the colony and show 
a reluctance to exchange the freedom of a city 
for its restraints. This experience reflects 
itself in the donations as well as interest, 
they being the minimum in Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam per inhabitant. 

For the government of the 1826 persons 
now at Frederick’s Oord—this is the name 
of the colony—-certain regulations are in 
force: requirements that children between 
certain years must attend school, and that 
all ofa certain age must knowthe catechism 
of the Protestant or the Catholic faith ; rules 
of conduct, chiefly of man toward man, in 
which there is a strong infusion of the golden 
rule; and in regard tothe relations of ail to- 
ward the colony. 

For the enforcement of these regulations 
and the consideration of all matters of local 
public welfare there is a council, consisting 
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of the director, who is ex officio president, the 
bookkeeper, the treasurer, and three citizens, 
who are annually elected by their peers. 

In order that one may see to what extent 
Dutch common sense is reflected in these 
rules, I shall give the misdeeds against which 
they provide, together with their several 
penalties : 

1. Disobedience, insubordination, or in- 
sult offered any officer of the society or any 
of its employees. 

2. Fighting or disturbing the peace in 
any other manner. 

3. Drunkenness. 

The fine inflicted for a violation of any 
of these is from ten cents to one dollar and 
twenty cents, with imprisonment for a pe- 
riod of from one day to three days, for the 
first offense, and ejection from the colony 
for a repetition. 

4. Absence from the colony in excess of 
the twenty-four hours allowed or the leave 
granted by the director. 

A fine of from four to twenty cents for 
each twenty-four hours of absence over and 
beyond the leave is imposed, with the im- 
prisonment stated in the preceding case. 
However, if the absence in excess extend 
beyond three days, the guilty person forfeits 
all right to leave of absence for one year. 
In this connection it should be said that this, 
as well as all other rules, applies tothe resi- 
dent officers of the society. The director 
cannot absent himself for more than one day 
without the written consent of the president 
of the board and the under directors ; clerks 
and all employees must obtain from the 
director permission for similar absences. 

5. The occupation of quarters or build- 
ings without the prior consent of the di- 
rector. 

The chief purpose of this rule is to compel 
the grown members of the families to live 
with their parents and not where fancy may 
lead them. This is deemed of such vital 
importance that its violation is followed by 
immediate dismissal from the colony. 

6. Loss, destruction, theft, or pawning 
of the property of another. 

These offenses call for the restoration of 
the property or its value, a fine varying 
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from twenty cents to one dollar and twenty 
cents, with the usual imprisonment and 
ejection for a repetition. 

7. Injury to the morals of another. 

The offender is condemned to a prompt 
dismissal. 

8. Wanton wastefulness, carelessness, 
and laziness. 

Punished by imprisonment, with a notifi- 
cation to that effect to the department which 
sent the offender. It will be noticed that in 
this instance no fine is imposed for the very 
good reason that a person so worthless as 
to fall under the condemnation of this 
statute would not be in a position to pay a 
fine. 

g. Refusal to pay ones debts to the so- 
ciety. 

This naturally demands a confiscation of 
the debtor’s property and itssale. But the 
society is extremely indulgent. It makes 
due and charitably due allowance for crop 
failures, sickness, or unexpected losses of 
any kind. At no time does it lose sight of 
the fact that its purpose is to help, and in 


all of its safeguards and efforts to protect 
itself there is evident an incentive directed 


toward the borrower to pay his debts. For 
a cash payment of eight dollars he is given 
credit for an additional eighty cents, and 
inability to meet his obligations brings to 
the citizen such special advice and en- 
couragement from the authorities as will in- 
sure better returns from his farm in the 
future. This aid I know is efficient, for 
in looking over the accounts of a large num- 
ber of the farmers I found only one who 
owed as much as $200, while I am sure the 
average indebtedness was not one fourth of 
that amount. 

It must not be imagined that the colony 
is in any sense a normal agricultural school, 
that good farmers are here turned out and 
sent throughout the kingdom to teach 
others by precept and example how to farm. 
As already intimated, but few, very few, 
families willingly leave the colony. And 
why should they? They would necessarily 
be renters wherever they should go, and in 
the colony, where there is land enough for 
generations to come, they are not subjected 
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to exorbitant rents, their tenancy is secure, 
the will to do is accepted as a discounted 
deed, and their landlordis their best friend. 
Then again it is best that such persons 
should remain near to the hands that are 
ready to catch them should they stumble, 
close under the arm that is willing to shield 
them should adversity come. They are 
men who were helped to their feet, steadied 
during their early steps along the highway 
of independence, and strengthened for life’s 
conflict with moral and financial support. 
They are not men strong in every sense or 
they would not be in the colony; there are 
men deficient in moral courage and un- 
fortunate by accident or vice within the 
boundaries of this rich country or there 
would be no “Maatschappy van Velda- 
digheid.” So when this society elevates a 
man into its citizenship it makes him ina 
true sense a citizen of Holland. The gov- 
ernment appreciates this fact, and gives the 
colony an experiment station; General van 
Swieten saw its power for good, so when 
he wished to perpetuate the memory of a 
beloved son he endowed its professional 
schools; the corps of faithful ministers and 
teachers realize the importance of the work 
committed to them and labor with zeal and 
devotion. Her Majesty the queen, ever 
alert to the best interests of her loving sub- 
jects, is the society’s patron and annual 
benefactor. And if the wealthy Hollanders 
knew how ably Mr. Van der Have directs 
the affairs of the colony, if they realized the 
earnestness with which the departmental of- 
ficers discharge their gratuitous duties, and 
could see as I have seen the beneficient work- 
ings of the colony, the deficit of last year 
would remain forever without a successor. 

Again I must call attention to the im- 
portant fact that the beneficiaries are not 
abased by their benefits ; they are not caused 
to feel that they are paupers, their inde- 
pendence is not expelled by the acceptance 
of gratuities. They experience the great 
joy of having found a friend who will loan 
them money without exacting usurious in- 
terest, give them advice free from selfish 
motives, and afford them the opportunity to: 
become men. 
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That I have become thus well acquainted 
with the inner workings of the colony I am 
indebted to Mr. Van Eeghen, secretary 
of the Amsterdam department, and Mr. 
Bleeker, a member of the faculty of the 
Horticultural School, who gave me freely 
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T is an indirect indictment of our times 
that Theodore Roosevelt of New York 
is at this moment one of the most con- 

spicuous young men in the country. He 
brought to the performance of a public duty 
the simplest virtues upon which the integrity 
of the commonwealth is supposed to rest, 
and he was looked upon by the vast complex 
of political dishonesty in the metropolis as a 
curiosity. The unwav- 
ering integrity and in- 
domitable courage with 
which he made good 
the assertion, “I will 
enforce the law as I 
find it without fear or 
favor,” converted him, 
in the eyes of men who 
had been taught that 
the law was only an 
abstraction to be 
broken and evaded, 
into a human freak. 

To have any law * 
rigidly enforced by an 
executive officer, irre- 
spective of the wire 
pullers who made it or 
of the lawless horde 
that broke it, was in 
itself a paralyzing phenomenon that actually 
took away the breath of the legislative 
shysters on the one hand, and the cringing 
political victims on the other. 

At the time that he was made police com- 
missioner there was but one issue in New 
York between decency and vice. It was 
the question of the enforcement of law. All 
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of his time at Frederick’s Oord. To what 
extent this or a similar system could be 
adopted in the United States, others must 
decide. I have here described an actuality, 
not a potentiality, and have discussed a 
condition, not a theory. 
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other questions were lost sight of by the 
better classes of the community in this 
fundamental and glaring exigency. The 
Lexow committee had shown that the police 
system of the city was in itself a tremendous 
organization of vice, officered in many cases 
by criminals whose records would have ex- 
cluded them from any decent field of en- 
deavor in society. The published anteced- 
ents of some of the 
commissioners and cap- 

tains set forth repeat- 

edly in the daily press 

would have been suffi- 

cient cause for action 

in a case of criminal 
slander if brought 
against any notorious 
outlaw of the slums. 

It was shown over and 

over again that this 
stalwart pretorian 

cohors of three thou- 

| Wf, sand men, existing un- 
‘ der a pretense of pro- 
tecting the municipal- 

ity from vice, was, 

under the mandate of 

the Tammany pretor, 
protecting vice itself, 

and standing like a legion between the 
conservative efforts of the people and 
the enforcement of law. Nothing was more 
clearly demonstrated by Dr. Parkhurst’s 
blistering facts and the official revela- 
tions that followed them, than that the 
bottom iniquity in all this burlesque mess of 
government was the lack of character and 
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cleanliness in the men whom the people 
allowed their political bosses to foist upon 
them as public officers. 

It was the virtuous wave of revulsion that 
brought Mayor Strong to the front, and 
after him put Commissioner Waring in 
charge of the street cleaning department and 
Theodore Roosevelt at the head of the police 
board. 

The history of events subsequent to the 
entrance of these men into the executive 
labors of cleaning up the metropolis presents 
one of the most astonishing and humiliating 
records of partisan unscrupulousness and 
factional depravity that the vexed question 
of municipal government presents. With 
the character and official labors of two of 
these officers this article cannot deal. It is 
proposed only to touch upon the personal 
qualifications and the indomitable stand 
taken by Theodore Roosevelt. 

This young man, in his inheritance, in his 
attainments, his ambitions, and his accom- 
plishments, presented so extraordinary an 
antithesis to the coarse and ignorant bosses 
who for a quarter of a century had in great 
part directed the civic affairs of the city 
that his mere appearance in local politics 
gave birth to a new vocabulary of contempt. 
Born as late as 1858, he represented in him- 
self two of the purest streams of continental 
blood in the country. His family name long 
preceded him in social and civic honor. 
He graduated from Harvard in 1880, and 
almost immediately gave himself to literary 
work in the intervals of legal study. 

Of that literary work we shall speak pres- 
ently. The fact that the young man, 
amply provided with a fortune and inheriting 
much of that sensibility which after several 
generations of development too often mani- 
fests itself among our young Americans in 
a mere gratification of the tastes, chose to 
work at all, and from his initial task to his 
final civic appointment exhibited in the char- 
acter of his work a sturdy, unsophisticated 
Americanism and a certain masculine con- 
tempt for the immunities of wealth, cannot 
be passed over by any honest observer of 
his career. The very best evidence that the 
man was wholly free from the effeminacy of 
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the hour is to be found in his voluntary ex- 
periences as a ranchman in the West, where 
he roughed it not alone in the pursuit of big 
game but in the pursuit of knowledge. 

These experiences, told in his books, 
“The Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” 
“Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail,” and 
“The Wilderness Hunter,” are unique in 
the literature of adventure, inasmuch as 
they are the contact of a gentleman and a 
scholar with the roughest and most exacting 
conditions of frontier life, and throughout 
evince the disciplined ardor of the natural- 
ist and the enthusiasm of the lover of 
nature, without any of the Munchausinism 
of the romancer, or the recklessness of the 
sensation hunter. The books show a broad 
knowledge, a keen insight, and an intel- 
lectual grasp of the problems and promises 
of the great West, and they took their place 
at once both at home and abroad as the 
best contribution to a phase of life which 
had never been treated by a sportsman 
who was also a naturalist and an artist. 

As a mere discipline, that experience was 
of inestimable value in toughening the 
fiber of a young man’s character. To ride 
a hundred miles through the winds and 
snows of the pitiless winter in the wilderness, 
to bivouac under the cold stars, to live for 
months upon the simplest fare, to encounter 
all dangers, fight all privations, contemplate 
stoutly all disasters, and overcome all perils, 
is the rough schooling that evolves the 
sturdiest virtues of a brave man. In read- 
ing these books one can feel the charm of a 
courageous and candid spirit, seeking in 
the rough embrace of danger escape from 
the enervation of social life, and carrying 
with it the proof that a gentleman can be as 
hardy, as brave, and as indomitable as the 
frontiersman himself. 

But this was not the life for which Mr. 
Roosevelt was built. It was just large 
enough to help develop the intrinsic qualities 
of his manhood, and he returned to active 
literary work in the East. This work now 
stands as a permanent contribution to the 
history of the country. It includes “A 
History of the Naval War of 1812,” the 
“Life of Gouverneur Morris,” and the 
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“Life of Thomas H. Benton,” and an un- 
completed work “The Winning of The 
West and Southwest from the Alleghenies 
to the Mississippi.” The breadth of view, 
the honesty of conviction, and the candor of 
expression in these works mark the writer 
as a man not only of scholarly attainments 
and intellectual grasp, but show him to be 
deeply interested in and thoroughly familiar 
with the distinct issues of Americanism un- 
derlying all the great national issues of the 
country. 

In 1881 Mr. Roosevelt was elected to 
the Assembly and served with honor through 
the sessions of 1882, 83, and ’84 as a 
stanch Republican who early declared that 
every voter owes to the community a duty 
which can best be discharged through a 
party. 

The appearance of this young college 
athlete, wearing a distinctly intellectual air, 
in the legislative hall at Albany excited only 
the self-satisfied disdain of the political 
hacks and bruisers who for a long time had 
acted as the bullying brokers between the 
enactment of a law and the execution of it. 
When it was found that he could not be 
frightened or cajoled, it was determined to 
down him ina personal encounter. This 
experiment signally failed when it was 
found that he was quite as able and willing 
to defend himself physically as he was de- 
termined and equipped to defend himself 
intellectually. He succeeded by indomitable 
pluck and unswerving persistency in se- 
curing the passage of the Civil Service Re- 
form Law of 1894. It was the first blow 
from the shoulder at the state patronage 
system by which party organizations had 
bled the people and debauched the of- 
ficials. In this fight he planted himself 
squarely and immovably in opposition to 
the spoils system which had become woven 
almost inextricably into the political sense. 

When President Harrison was elected 
Mr. Roosevelt accepted a seat in the Civil 
Service Commission. It is not possible 
here to treat with particularity the work that 
he did while on that commission for nearly 
six years. But the record of it, to any one 
who will take the trouble to examine it, 
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leaves no sort of doubt in the mind that 
Mr. Roosevelt endeavored to carry out, 
without fear or favor, the purposes of civil 
reform in office. All the qualities of the 
man trained to candor in speech and abso- 
lute justice in action came into play and be- 
gan to excite the decision and the oppo- 
sition of officeholders who by nature and by 
habit were given to the sophistication of 
the truth in politics. I think the more dis- 
honest partisans everywhere resented the 
mere appearance of a man of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s independence of position and views 
in politics. The fact that he was not in 
politics for money was in itself held to be 
in some way an insuperable objection to 
him. ‘ How coulda man,” it was seriously 
asked by a New York Democratic paper, 
“who is wealthy take any interest in the 
political purposes of the people? He can 
only play at the game as he played at hunt- 
ing grizzlies.’ He was referred to in 
Tammany Hall as “the fellow who writes 
books and takes a bath before breakfast.” 
And this indictment no doubt hurt him 
irretrievably with the political yeomen of 
the city who could not even read books, 
and many of whom took their baths after- 
wards under state compulsion. 

But all this contempt was at the best 
vague and general, while the object was 
only trying to carry out the spirit of civil 
service reform. It was when Mayor Strong 
selected Mr. Roosevelt as a police com- 
missioner and Mr. Roosevelt’s theories 
were offered a practical field for immediate 
application that what before had been an 
abstract disdain became in the partisan 
press a concrete and ignoble persecution of 
the man. 

The police department when Mr. Roose- 
velt took hold of it was in a condition of ab- 
solute demoralization. Nearly every of- 
ficial in it was tainted with popular sus- 
picion. The charge of systematic black- 
mail rested against it. Legislative inquiry, 
made under conditions of partisan in- 
dulgence, could not prevent the exposure 
of ill-gotten wealth, the deliberate protec- 
tion of vice, and the prodigious levy made 
by this department of the public service 
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upon the liquor dealers and the prostitutes 
in behalf of political bosses. The amount 
of blood money extorted by Tammany Hall 
from the law-breaking classes, and turned 
over to the enrichment of irresponsible 
rascals, and to the political defense of an 
ignorant and unscrupulous gang, was shown 
to be something incredible to the ears of 
honesty. 

Two conclusions were arrived at by the 
sober sense of the community, out of ex- 
position, exposure, and discussion. One 
was that the safety of the city demanded of 
the police department the enforcement of 
law. The other was that the depart- 
ment could never be wielded to the just and 
impartial enforcement of law until men 
selected for their integrity and their 
courage, and not for their political pull, 
were placed at the head of it. A traditional 
objection to this exists in New York in the 
shape of a partisan superstition that the 
men of means and independent character 
in the metropolis take no interest in public 
affairs and cannot be induced to assume 
any exacting public duties. 

Mayor Strong’s answer to this old notion 
was the appointment of Mr. Roosevelt upon 
the police board. Mr. Roosevelt was young, 
he was rich, he was educated, he had proven 
that he could take an interest in public af- 
fairs with some other object in view than 
revenue, and the whole reform element be- 
lieved that he would enforce the law with- 
out fear or favor. As it turned out, it was 
his unswervable determination to execute 
the law that brought on the recrudescence 
of Tammany at the last local election. 

What is synthetically known as the 
liquor law in New York is probably the 
most complex and contradictory collision 
of diametrically opposed views that any city 
was ever cursed with. It is generally con- 
ceded that the liquor traffic is the leverage of 
all other infamies, the nursing place of crime, 
the chief source of political emolument, and 
the willing backer of the unscrupulous men 
who turn legislation into a farce, and police 
regulations into systematic collusion with 
vice. But it has been plainly shown on 
the other hand that any attempt of rural 


legislators to restrict the traffic or to preserve 
the Sabbath from its influence meets with 
the determined opposition of the great body 
of foreigners, as a puritanical interference 
with their rights. The attempt of the 
politicians to compromise these elements 
by passing laws which they never intended 
should be executed, and thus by duplicity to 
cajole the reformers and hoodwink the, 
violators of the statute, led to the muddle 
which faced Mr. Roosevelt when he entered 
upon his duties. But he never hesitated for 
an instant. Virtually he said, “I do not 
care what law you put on the statute book. 
I may believe it to be pernicious and 
impolitic—but I will enforce it. That is 
what Iam here for. It seems to me that by 
far the greater part of the present anomalous 
condition of affairs is caused not so much 
by the enactment of bad laws as by the 
failure to enforce them.” His first step 
was to shut up the saloons on Sunday. As 
a moral triumph it was incalculable. He 
had the whole prodigious weight of the 
liquor interest against him, but he demon- 
strated that the police could enforce the 
law if directed by a firm hand to do so. 
This at the time was the one question that 
needed an authoritative decision. And so 
far as the executive branch of the city gov- 
ernment was enabled to furnish it, the 
question was settled. With a man at their 
head the police could enforce the law. All 
other issues were secondary. 

No sooner, however, was it fairly through 
the indurated epidermis of the law jugglers 
and the law breakers that a man had ar- 
rived who was intelligent and courageous 
enough to take a straight line to a given 
point and hold to it pertinaciously than there 
began that affiliation of kindred sophists 
and soakers to down him. Zhe New York 
World, which had taken a large, free hand 
in reform, carried its sincerity up to the day 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s appointment. Editorially 
it said: 

“Mr. Roosevelt talks as straight as he shoots. 
If he carries out his pledges to enforce the law he 


will give us three years of reformed police adminis- 
tration, at least.” 


Again it said : 
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“If the substitution of Roosevelt for Martin as 
president of the board of police commissioners means 
anything, it means the substitution of the reform 
idea for the spoils system. The board is pledged 
to the enforcement of the laws,and in its fight against 
corruption and partisanship it should fight it out on 
this line if it takes all summer.” 

But the rigid enforcement of law was rather 
more than Zhe World had bargained for. 
The pressure of the saloon interest was 
too great and the order came to “ down 
Teddy.” ' 

The World then proceeded to show that 
the enforcement of law was not the issue, 
and that any attempt to enforce the 
law against the liquor saloons would make 
Mr. Roosevelt “‘ a worse Pantata than any of 
the bosses we have just got rid of.” “ Bet- 
ter Croker by far than that puritanical des- 
pot who would deprive the honest man of 
his beer on Sunday.” 

Gathering momentum from its own dis- 
charges, this great journal then opened a 
terrific defense of the rights of man against 
the onslaughts of Mr. Roosevelt. It even 
dislodged some of its paid reading matter 


to make way for those sterling documents, 
the American Declaration of Independence 


and the English Bill of Rights. Burke, 
Thomas Jefferson, Washington himself was 
summoned from his pale repose to refute 
and discomfit this rash youth who had set 
about to fire the Ephesian dome of our per- 
fect liberty. In the incredible space of 
three weeks the promise of the enforcement 
of law which had evoked such eulogiums 
became in its fulfillment the most audacious 
attack upon the liberties of the people since 
the passage of the Stamp Act. The new 
doctrine was enunciated that it was an in- 
tolerable burden to the people to enforce 
any law rigidly. 

Throughout the campaign which resorted 
to these methods to undo the work of reform 
and assailed Mr. Roosevelt with abuse, 
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satire, and burlesque, he never flinched. 
He stood to his guns. He sealed up the 
saloons. He went into the canvass and with 
tongue and pen fought the good fight for the 
vindication of law. Over and over he de- 
clared that he would rather lose the fight 
and the position in a straight effort to be 
right than to win one and hold the other by 
compromising with his conscience or wink- 
ing at violations of law. 

How little the preponderating mass of 
voters in the metropolis understood the 
fundamental truths for which he stood, was 
seen in the election which returned Tam- 
many an empty victory, while the rest of the 
country, with a clearer perspective, fled from 
the party that had brought about that vic- 
tory. 

Personally Mr. Roosevelt instantly im- 
presses the observer as a man of character. 
He is a fluent and forcible speaker, who has 
the art of coming directly to the subject in 
hand with a terse vernacular, and who never 
minces matters with an audience. He 
carries with him the self-confidence of the 
man who has grounded himself on a con- 
viction and will not compromise with men 
who are guided only by motives of policy. 
Of his habits and associations not a dis- 
paraging word has been said. When it is 
considered that he is comparatively a young 
man, with most of the pleasures and allure- 
menis of society within reach, that his record 
is a clean, manly one and full of serious pur- 
pose, that he has given himself to civic 
duties with bravery and self-denial, his 
short career offers to the young men of 
America a worthy object of admiration, and 
presents an almost unique object lesson of 
moral courage and lofty masculine ambition 
that to the clean-minded young voter, no 
less than the student of character, shines 
like a star above the smoky flambeaux of 
the political mob. 
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TRANSLATED FOR ¥ 


IRST of all is there an Armenian ques- 
tion? A _ strange interrogation to 
place at the climax of a crisis to which 

everybody agrees in attributing a purely 
Armenian origin. It is no less true that the 
problem with which Europe is wrestling 
would be perhaps less insoluble if, in place 
of being narrowed, it had from the first been 
stated with the breadth which events have 
not been slow in giving it. No, there is no 
Armenian question. There is a great and 
terrible Oriental question of which the former 
is only one of the manifold phases; and to 
say the truth, there is no Oriental question 
that is separate and distinct from the com- 
plex whole of difficulties which are weighing 
upon modern Europe. 

The Oriental question! It was born the 
day when Europe ceased to be haunted by 
the nightmare of the rising tide of Islam- 
ism ; the day when, in place of invoking, as 
she was still doing in the liturgical prayers 
drawn up in the sixteenth century, the di- 
vine assistance against plague, famine, earth- 
quakes, inundations, and the Turk, she com- 
menced to sée inthe scourge of God an ele- 
ment of her equilibrium. 

That chronic illness of an empire which 
can neither live ror die has had strange 
effects upon the attitude of peoples border- 
ing on Turkey. They have aimed to keep 
alive as long as possible a state full of dis- 
solution; at the same time they would not 
have been able without denying their past 
to withdraw their protection from their former 
patrons, the Christian nations to whom a 
sentimental feeling unites them and who only 
render them the sincere homage of imitation 
in seeking to get free. 

Thus diplomacy is forced to the prodigies 
of a balancing artist. It is condemned to 
an absolute opportunism, if one can join 
these two words. It is forced to worship 
the accomplished fact, and inthis way it has 
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the appearance of going to the worst ex- 
tremes in opposite directions—on one side, 
of encouraging the Turks as a whole to safe- 
guard their supremacy by all means, since 
once lost they would never regain it, on the 
other side, of encouraging the subjects to 
shake off the yoke by any means, since once 
free they will never more be subjugated. 
This policy is immoral, but it is inevitable. 

When toward the end of the autumn of 
1894 the rumor began to spread vaguely in 
Europe of a massacre of which the province 
of Bitlis had been the theater in the course of 
the preceding months of June and July, no- 
body could foresee the gravity of that incident, 
nor that the very destinies of the whole Otto- 
man Empire were going tobe at stake. Fora 
long time it was necessary to be satisfied 
with vague rumors that were immediately de- 
nied. 

Little by little, however, the truth came to 
light. It was learned that in consequence 
of imprudent movements of the Armenian 
population of Sassoun, a mountainous dis- 
trict of the province of Bitlis, a conflict had 
taken place between these Christian peas- 
ants and the Kurd tribe of the neighbor- 
hood. The pasha of Bitlis wanted to show 
his zeal. He gathered the troops and hurled 
them against the Christian villagers of Sas- 
soun, The vengeance was terrible. The 
soldiers of the regular army vied in ferocity 
with the irregulars of the Kurd tribes. It was 
a general massacre. Men, children, and 
women perished in great number, the latter 
after having suffered the most hateful out- 
rages. All this was done by the order of 
the superior authorities and under their 
eyes. One might have said that a decree 
had been given to exterminate the Arme- 
nians of those regions. In whateverdirection 
they turned their eyes, they met only execu- 
tioners, no protectors or judges. 

Whence came that outburst of fanaticism ? 
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How had the Turks, who are generally pas- 
sive and tolerant fatalists, been carried away 
to these excesses? No doubt a part of it 
was due to their surprise andtheir wrath. It 
appears well confirmed that the Armenians 
of Sassoun fired first. It was the continuance 
and the climax of an underhand agitation, 
beginning about 1888, maintained and prop- 
agated by agents of every sort and every 
nationality, which had already broken out in 
Constantinople in June and July of 18go. 
At the same time that was only an incident 
in a story that was very much older. 

Armenia, lying at the cross roads of two 
great continents, has not had the privilege of 
being shut in by nature. She has never en- 
joyed a single day of independence. She 
has been obliged to pay homage in turn to 
Susa, Nineveh, Babylon, Antioch, Rome, 
Trebizonde, or to Constantinople. 

When Islamism appeared upon the scene 
a wedge was driven to the very heart of the 
country. The Kurds, who came out in a 
mass from the bounding province of Kurd- 
istan, adopted Islamism and established 
themselves as suzerains in Armenia. Ar- 
menia became the theater of a bitter struggle 
between the Persians and the Turks. That 
war, which lasted no less than three centuries, 
completed the ruin of the country and made 
brigandage a common pursuit, 

Meanwhile the dawn of modern times and 
of better days was approaching on the other 
side of the Caucasus. Russia was coming 
down step by step the slopes of the great 
chain of mountains which serves as a fron- 
tier to Europe and Asia. Morethan a sixth 
of the whole surface of Armenia belongs to- 
day to the Russian Empire ; a little lessthan 
a sixth at the southeast has remained to Per- 
sia; Turkey has preserved by far the largest 
part,—the western region, more than two 
thirds of the old domain. Nowhere, not even 
at the heart of their old patrimonial domain, 
not even in the province of Bitlis, do the 
Armenians form the majority of the popula- 
tion. Inthe province of Siewas, where they 
are most numerous, being no less than 170,- 
000, they are in the presence of 840,000 Mus- 
selmans and form only fifteen per cent of 
the total population. On the whole there is 
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not a province, not a district, hardly a single 
canton. where the Armenian population is a 
majority and can justly claim supremacy. 

Yet in the last ten years the sentiment of 
nationality has appeared to re-awaken with 
extraordinary force among the subjects of 
the Sublime Porte. The spectacle of what is 
going on on the other side of the frontier in 
the great empire of the czar exerts a very 
natural attraction upon the Armenians who 
have remained under the Ottoman domina- 
tion. 

In Russia the permission to teach Arme- 
nian has again been granted by the highest 
authority. The subjects of Abdul Hamid, 
however rich they have been able to grow by 
reason of their marvelous aptitude for busi- 
ness, cannot help a feeling of envy when they 
compare the insecurity of their fortune and 
the mediocrity of their pleasures with the 
solid assurance and the unbridled luxury of 
the great Armenian merchants of Tiflis, of 
Batoum, or of Poti. Almost all the lucrative 
enterprises of that portion of the Russian 
Empire have fallen into the hands of their 
fellow-countryman, while they themselves 
are never sure of preserving their own har- 
vests or cattle from the Kurds. 

England having suceeded in annulling the 
treaty of San Stefano by which the Arme- 
nians were assured the possession of certain 
provinces in Turkey, it was necessary for 
Europe, assembled in the Congiess of Berlin, 
to take upin partat least the work of Russia. 
By article sixty-one of the treaty of Berlin, 
the Sublime Porte pledged itself to accom- 
plish without delay all the reforms demanded 
by the local needs of the Armenians in the 
provinces they inhabited and guaranteed 
their security against the Kurds and the 
Tcherkesses. On June 4, 1878, Lord Salis- 
bury signed a secret agreement with Turkey 
by which England contracted an alliance 
with the Ottoman Empire for defense limited 
to Asia, stipulated the adoption of reforms, 
and had as a gratuity the temporary posses- 
sion of Cyprus ceded to her. 

Such was the condition of things less than 
six months after the treaty of Berlin. Then 
came the revolution of the palace in 1876. 
Abdul Hamid wanted to be his own grand 
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vizier. As a result a cabinet instability sur- 
passing that of France upsets ministers one 
after another like men of cardboard. Ab- 
dul Hamid thinks that he has all the 
lines of power in his hands and he does 
not perceive that he is only an imperial pup- 
pet, moved by chamberlains and courte- 
sans. 

Over the provinces are placed adminis- 
trators who are changed without ceasing. 
From the highest to the lowest, the function- 
aries scarcely have time to become ac- 
quainted with their offices. The unfortunate 
men have to payincash very dearly for their 
short proconsulships. They likewise have to 
defray the very high expenses of installa- 
tion. They must therefore make hay while 
the sun shines. 

For the Armenians this is not all. The 
Kurds have also their bills to present; for 
these warlike, wandering tribes have carved 
out for themselves in Armenia a species of 


movable fiefs. True Bedouins of the desert, 


endowed with the patriarchal virtues of that 
pillaging aristocracy, they claim a second time 


the tithes and revenues. They steal and 
kill without scruple. 

Now the people upon whom this tyranny 
is practiced are not people brutalized by 
slavery. They are endowed with a remarka- 
bly practical intelligence. They only need 
to cast a glance to the other side of the 
frontier to measure the advantages of a 
civilized government. Revolutionary com- 
mittees hold sessions in other countries, 
keeping ‘up a continual agitation among 
them. Their mysterious emissaries scatter 
from place to place the word of command, 
which is almost always obeyed. It is a 
curious thing that for some time the signal 
for these patriotic conspiracies has come 
mainly from England. 

Everything was ready in Armenia for a 
simple spark to set fire to the accumulated 
powder. The massacres of Sassoun were 
that spark. A very well conducted campaign 
was taken up by the English press, the great 
voice of Mr. Gladstone sounded for the last 
time. At the first rumor of massacre, the 
three cabinets of Paris, St. Petersburg, and 
London had moved and demanded an in- 
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quiry, in which their delegates should take 
part. From the commencement of May, the 
ambassadors of the three powers undertook 
at Constantinople those negotiations which 
were to last so long and lead them so far. 

I would not swear that it was solely through 
mutual confidence that France, Russia, and 
England associated themselves. Nations 
sometimes form alliances not so much for 
the purpose of helping one another as of 
watching one another. 

During long months from May to Septem- 
ber, all the skill of the Porte was employed 
in delays and evasions. From the com- 
mencement of September the ambassadors, 
tired of waiting, summoned the Porte to 
come to the point. It was a question of 
choosing between the first plan of reform, 
instituting a sort of dualism, and a state 
within the state for the benefit of the 
Christians of Armenia, and the amendment 
proposed by Lord Salisbury which placed 
the principal guarantee of the new system 
in the direct control of the powers. Better 
still than that ultimatum, the outbreak of a 
civil war in his capital forced the hand of 
the sultan. The thirtieth of September saw 
an imprudent demonstration by the Armeni- 
ans of Constantinople. The Turks, spon- 
taneously or not, rushed upon them. For 
three days the streets, private houses, and 
shops were the theater of bloody and mur- 
derous conflicts. Driven to madness the 
Armenian population took refuge in the 
cathedral and the churches. It was feared 
even for the foreigners, and it is related that 
Sir Philip Currie, the English ambassador, 
commanded the admiral stationed with his 
squadron at Mitylene to force the passage 
of the Dardanelles, under full steam, if he 
did not receive every three hours a telegram 
with the word “ safe.”’ 

Little by little quiet returned. Misfortune 
is good for something. ‘The terrified sultan 
changed his grand vizier and his politics and 
yielded along the whole line to the demands 
of the three powers. The little tricks by 
which he strove to spare his vanity were of 
no great importance and the three cabinets 
would have had every reason to congratulate 
themselves on the success of their efforts if, 
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unfortunately, those efforts had not suc- 
ceeded a little late. 

The Armenians, tossed for six months 
between hope and fear, secretly plied by 
emissaries, committed faults. The Mussul- 
mans, deeply irritated at the intervention of 
foreign countries, became angry at seeing 
the Christians, their inferiors for centuries, 
obtaining by reason of that protection the 
lightening of sufferings from which the 
Turkish people themselves are not free. 
They arose ina mass. It is only too cer- 
tain that they found an eager emulation 
on the part of the soldiers and that the 
authorities shut their eyes, if they did not 
place themselves at the head of the move- 
ment, Are we to believe that the word of 
command came from the sultan’s palace 
ordering Sicilian vespers in all Asiatic 
Turkey? The Armenians say so. Suffi- 
cient proofs are lacking. However it be, 
there is enough of this pandemonium let 
loose in all Asia Minor, which the imperial 
Ottoman government has shown itself in- 


capable of repressing, to justify the weighty 
measures taken by Europe. 
It is at this moment, in fact, that Europe 


came upon the stage. Up till this moment 
it had remained divided into two groups, 
of which the one had acted, while the other 
stood still. The triple alliance had been 
satisfied until now with the réle of chorus 
in the antique tragedy. It was now 
necessary to give up this part. It was 
necessary to mobilize the European re- 
serves. The situation had become too 
grave in Asia to allow tricks of diplomatic 
procedure, and then, if we must tell all, the 
danger of separate action had suddenly 
taken too threatening proportions on the 
horizon. The language of the English press 
and even of certain statesmen, and the 
enigmatical attitude of British diplomacy, 
all seemed to indicate some dangerous 
hazards. The too significant advances of 
Italy, that fashion of placing herself at the 
head of the cabinet of St. James and of- 
fering herself body and soul for any en- 
terprise whatever, could not but increase 
the anxiety. 

Now, it must not be forgotten that the 
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state of mind of the English people is not 
the same that it was twenty years ago. 
The prestige of the Manchester school has 
been dissipated. A powerful reaction has 
taken place in favor of imperialism. It 
would only depend upon Lord Salisbury 
to give the signal for aggressive politics. 
One word would suffice. This word would 
be welcomed with enthusiasm. 

Formerly, Prince Bismarck was. fond of 
saying that the whole peninsula of the 
Balkans was not worth the bones of a single 
Pomeranian grenadier. The young em- 
pire proposes good will toward Turkey. At 
present William II. has felt that the best 
means of serving Abdul Hamid is to join 
himself without reserve to those who wish 
to save him in spite of himself, even at the 
cost of a painful operation. He has seen 
that the combined action of Europe is the 
best preservation against the isolated action 
of this or that power. 

For the second time in a year, a great in- 
ternational affair offers to France, to Ger- 
many, to Russia, the very natural oppor- 
tunity to meet and helpeach other in an en- 
tirely conservative policy. Why should 
not the temporary combination which has of- 
fered such excellent fruit to China become 
the center of a European agreement in 
these affairs of the East? At the present 
moment this harmony is fully realized. At 
Constantinople the ambassadors continue 
to press the sultan to do everything to re- 
establish order and to give pledges of his 
good faith in some other way than by 
writing letters to Lord Salisbury. The 
powers exchange their views on the out- 
come of a situation still serious. 

One fact is accomplished. It is the re- 
entrance of European harmony upon the 
stage. This Oriental question was gliding 
upon the slope at the bottom of which opens 
the abyss of a great European war. It is 
still far from a satisfactory solution. Yet it 
has lost something of its threatening gravity 
since Europe has regained full conscious- 
ness of its cohesion. With the help of this 
powerful implement, it is now necessary to 
obtain from Constantinople the maximum 
of advantage with the minimum of risk. 
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HE reader may, perhaps, be disposed 
to question whether there is any such 
thing as common sense in the pro- 

nunciation of our language as taught at pres- 
ent. ‘That there must be constant variation 
in usage, is inherent in the very life of lan- 
guage, but in these days of general education 
and still more general pretension, when new 
fads in pronunciation succeed one another 
as rapidly as the fashions in summer bonnets, 
the honest inquirer who wishes to speak his 
mother tongue intelligently, with the simple 
and rational aim of making himself under- 
stood, is only led deeper and deeper into the 
wilderness of phonological doubt by the 
ignis fatuus lights of a multitude of self-con- 
stituted guides. 

The authorities, great and small, are pretty 
well agreed in telling us to follow the usage 
ot the best speakers, each assuming to ex- 
pound that usage for us after his own fashion, 
until the term “ good usage”’ seems to us as 
shifting and illusive as the pronunciation it 
is said to regulate. The first thing, then, 
for us plain, everyday people to do, is to run 
down this vague generality to its starting 
point, and find out who are the acknowledged 
guides whose spoken word is to be literally 
our law, so far, at least, as our speech is con- 
cerned. Are they the scholars, the students 
of language, the writers, the teachers, or even 
the elocutionists and professors of the vari- 
ous schools of expression? I think the few 
examples given below, culled from the utter- 
ances of men and women who may, perhaps, 
be regarded as the representatives of the 
most cultured thought in America, if not in 
the world—the readers and speakers of the 
Assembly platform at Chautauqua—will suf- 
fice to settle this question in the negative. 
Many of the examples quoted are from the 


lips of the picked representatives even of that 
picked assemblage, and as they were taken 
down phonetically in my notebook at the 
moment of utterance it cannot reasonably 
be charged that my memory has deceived me. 


ecks’letation (exaltation) 

Derbyshier (Derbyshire) 

kit-ten (kitten) 

whare (where) 

thare (there) 

cherecter (character) 

kerry (carry) 

euvoleutionery (evolution- 
ary) 

gran’futher (grandfather) 

jory (jury) 

effut (effort) 

fore-head (forehead) 

seuperrier (superior) 

progrum (program) 

storr (store) 

frens (friends) 

immejitly (immediately) 

watter (water) 

yeers (ears) 

laborat’ry (laboratory) 


derry farm (dairy farm) 

squir’ls (squirrels) 

Ameriken (American) 

fairst (first) 

ar (or) 

ketch (catch) 

Volytair (Voltaire) 

dds (does) 

rivoleution (revolution) 

cért (court) 

of cérse (of course) 

uv curse = 

fetéésh (fetish) 

haff to (have to, in the 
sense of compelled to) 

wind (wind, a current of 
air) 

hulsome (wholesome) 

Jirusiliim (Jerusalem) 

hygéén (hygiene) 

cliew (clew) 

Now, I do not propose to run my head 
into the hornet’s nest of English orthoépy by 
undertaking to say wherein any of these ar- 
ticulations may have been wrong, nor, in- 
deed, as for that matter, to declare them 
wrong at all; all I would insist upon here is 
that some of them, at least, are unusual in 
the best society that most of us have access 
to, and hence their having been heard from 
the lips of students and scholars would not 
seem to indicate that mere scholarship can 
entitle its possessor to authority in matters 
of pronunciation. We must remember that 
social culture and literary culture are by no 
means synonymous terms; aman of the high- 
est literary and scientific attainments may be 
entirely without social qualifications, and 
vice versa. Now, correct pronunciation be- 
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ing, of necessity, a matter of breeding rather 
than of scholarship, since no printed signs 
can convey those delicate intonations that 
characterize what we calla “patrician ac- 
cent,” it naturally follows that the good usage 
to which we must all bow in this matter, is, 
as Mr. Richard Grant White has already 
pointed out, that of people of the highest 
social position and culture. This law, in its 
last analysis, would also seem to justify the 
same author in his conclusion that we must 
accept, as our court of final appeal, the usage 
of that choice circle “‘ known and recognized 
by the Prince of Wales” which, we are as- 
sured by a competent observer, constitutes 
the best English society as the word is at 
present understood in England. And since 
the majority of those who read these pages 
are probably not in the habit, any more 
than their author, of hobnobbing with earls 
and marquises every day, the effect of such 
a decision would be to relegate our speech, 
without more ado, to the ranks of the “ base, 
ignoble, vulgar.” 

Fortunately, however, we need not be 
driven to so humiliating an alternative, for 
even admitting English usage to be the ideal 
standard, Professor Whitney tells us that dis- 
cordant pronunciation, within certain nar- 
rowly defined limits, is the inevitable condi- 
tion of existence of even the best regulated 
language, and we have no less an authority 
than Mr. Alexander Ellis for the statement 
that even among highly educated English- 
men marked varieties of pronunciation exist. 
Hence, absolute conformity to any standard, 
except by comparatively few, is, in practice, 
as unnecessary as it is impossible, and it 
need not be regarded as a hanging offense 
if we accent orthoépist on the second sylla- 
ble, or fail to discriminate to the thousandth 
part of a hair the difference between the 
sound of a in ask and a in father. 

A tolerably wide acquaintance with Eng- 
lish as spoken upon this continent, from 
Florida to Nova Scotia, and from New York to 
San Francisco, has led me to the conclusion 
that the language of the best people in all 
sections of our country, especially in the 
older states, is sufficiently uniform and suf- 
ficiently free from offensive provincialisms to 


make the speech of well bred Americans a 
standard quite good enough for most of us. 
At any rate, it is likely to be the only stand- 
ard available to the great body of Ameri- 
cans, and even if a favored individual here 
and there should haveaccess to that charmed 
circle whose usage there are good reasons 
for accepting as the ideal standard, it would 
savor of affectation and snobbery to en- 
deavor to engraft all their peculiarities of 
accent and intonation upon his own native 
utterance. 

The only sensible and practicable thing, 
then, for most of us to do, is just what we 
shall do unconsciously and instinctively, if 
we let ourselves alone; namely, model our 
pronunciation upon that of the best bred 
people with whom we come in contact, as- 
suming, of course, that our associations are 
with ordinarily well bred and well educated 
people. By applying that principle of com- 
mon sense, which Fitz Edward Hall tells us 
is the safest guide in dealing with the intri- 
cacies of our common tongue, and remem- 
bering that the primary object of all speech 
is intelligible intercommunion with our fel- 
low creatures, we shall see that it is an evi- 
dence of neither superior culture nor common 
sense to be ransacking the dictionary for 
orthoépical niceties with which to 
tonish and confound our unoffending ac- 
quaintances. 

The surest way to get a bad pronunciation, 
because an unnatural one, is to think too 
much about it. Thisis probably the reason 
why the very worst pronunciation ever heard 
among educated people comes from the pro 
fessional elocutionist—unless, indeed, the 
average stock actorcan hold a hand with him. 
These people feel that their speech is con- 
tinually on trial, as it were, and suffer from 
the same sort of self-consciousness that af- 
flicts most of us when trying to look our best 
for the photographer. They feel it incumbent 
upon them to show that they know how to 
speak English, and so they proceed to dem- 
onstrate their superiority by saying “me” 
for my, “varze” for vase, “ nate-yure” for 
nature, and “ preseume” and “ purseute” for 
presume and pursuit, and a hundred other 
pedantries and affectations they would never 


as- 
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think ot adopting if they would but suffer 
themselves to be natural. 

With regard to this much disputed iotized 
u, Professor Whitney’s advice, to be gov- 
erned by ease of utterance, seems to me the 
only rational course. Ifthe , ew, or ew, be 


initial or in an accented syllable preceded by 
an aspirate 4, or by &, g, ~, 4, f, v, and m, 
(and I should add 4, d, and z, although un- 
supported here by the authority of Professor 
Whitney) pronounce it as in use, huge, gew- 
gaw, pure, imbue, feud, view, mute, tube, due, 


avenue, etc. With the lingual consonants, 
th, z, Ss, r, 7, the yw sound becomes difficult 
and the tendency to get rid of it is so strong 
as to make the pronunciation of those who 
retain it a subject of remark, to say the least. 
For the same reason, popular usage will, no 
doubt, in spite of the schoolmaster, or per- 
haps it would be more to the point to say 
in spite of the schoolmistress, cling to the 
sibilant sound of ¢ and @in such words as 
cordial and nature, regarding which Profes- 
sor Whitney says we may just as soon think 
of denying the sk and zh sounds of zation 
and Pleasure as the ch and / of nature and 
grandeur. 

In like manner, the so-called intermediate 
a in ask and cant is likely to remain a mere 
dead letter so far as the rank and file of the 
great English speaking public is concerned. 
The distinction between it and the simple 
shortening of @ in father is too subtle for 
most ears, and involves a degree of orthoép- 
ical hairsplitting that a busy man may well 
decline to undertake. Language, like water, 
tends to flow along the line of least resist- 
ance, and hence of two alternative pronun- 
ciations it is generally as wise as it is nat- 
ural to take the easier. The English-speak- 
ing peoples of to-day are too busy to waste 
time on tedious and difficult articulations ; 
hence the tendency to cut them down which 
has reduced three fourths of the words in 
our language to monosyllables, and has led 
our cousins across the water to chop down 
even such simple combinations as Magda/en, 
Yarmouth, and Dedlhi, into ““Maudlin,” ““Yam- 
muth,” and “Daily.” To this same principle 
of economy of effort we may attribute that ob- 
scuring of unaccented vowels which bids fair 
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to simplify the chaos of English phonography 
by reducing them all to one great, universal 
grunt, as represented by the w sound of that 
graceless word. Of all the sounds emitted 
by the human voice, this, probably, requires 
the least effort to produce, and hence the 
tendency to substitute it for all vague or in- 
distinct vowel sounds. 

I need not consume the limited space 
at my command by adducing examples 
to prove what every one’s own ears will 
give him ample evidence of, if he will but 
pay attention to the everyday utterances of 
the people about him, or even to his own. 
In many instances the usage is so thoroughly 
established that it would be worse than af- 
fectation not to follow it. In the vast num- 
ber of cases where usage is less pronounced, 
reason and common sense would alike dic- 
tate that when the sound of the vowel is so 
obscure as not to make a distinct impression 
on the ear, like the @ in comfortable, o in clam- 
orous, and ¢in funera/, it is not worth while 
to trouble our heads about it one way or the 
other, but we may pronounce it as convenience 
and habit shall prompt. On the other hand, 
where the vowel still retains a personality of 
its own, however slight, asthe e in judgment 
or the @ in opinion, give it its due, but no 
more; it is better to err, if err we must, by 
giving too little stress than too much, since 
the former may pass as a mistake of mere 
carelessness, while the latter can proceed 
from nothing but sheer ignorance or affecta- 
tion. 

And so, after all has been said, the com- 
mon sense of English pronunciation, like the 
common sense of so many other things, may 
be summed up in two words: be natural. If 
by chance you detect yourself in a patent 
vulgarism or provincialism, correct it at once, 
by all means; but remember that merely to 
bear the flavor of your native soil upon your 
tongue is not only not a vulgarism, but may 
be compatible with the most beautiful re- 
finement of speech. And, at worst, it is 
better even that your pronuciation should 
be a little “ off color,’ to borrow a meta- 
phor from the stock breeders’ vocabulary, 
than that it should be affectedly and min- 
cingly correct. 
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T the head of the list of bird lovers, 

A as an example unto all mankind, 
stands the bald eagle of the Yankee 
nation. He selects his mate, marries when 
young, after a brief but ardent courtship, 
and then, choosing a home that seems 
to be free from intrusion, settles down for 
life. Other birds may choose new mates 
from year to year if they wish; others still, 
like the partridges, may take more than one 
wife ; the wretched cow birds may take none, 
but the eagle will scorn them all. Having 
made his choice he will love, cherish, and 
protect her as long as life is given to them. 

One must go to Florida, in these days, to 
make a study of the bald eagle’s habits, al- 
though a pair can be occasionally found in 
mountainous districts throughout the United 
States and some can be found scattered 
along the sea coast. I once saw a bald 
eagle petting his mate on top of an old dead 
tree near cape Henlopen at the mouth of the 
Delaware. He had been soaring in the air 
above and came to perch on a limb a little 
to one side but before her. Here he teetered 
up and down in a most active fashion, spread- 
ing his wings partly and making the most 
elaborate bows. Meantime he talked a 
steady flow of words that unappreciative 
listeners would have called anything but 
musical, and after a minute or so of this he 
hopped over to a perch beside her and 
rubbed his neck across the top of her head 
and down her neck. It was just a little 
ridiculous to a spectator—I never saw two 
lovers of any kind alone together who did 
not act a bit ridiculdus from my point of 
view,—but the eagles were certainly no more 
ridiculous nor less sincere than the lordly 
lovers of the human race. 

Among the most beautiful of birds is the 
red start, in his dress suit of black orna- 
mented with epaulets and linings of salmon- 
colored silk, so to speak. A pair of these 
made a home where I could observe them 


this year. Such restless little fellows as 
they were when they first came may rarely 
be seen, but their movements as they floated 
from limb to limb were the very perfection 
of grace. I did not see any courting, prop- 
erly so called—none of the elaborate atten- 
tions in the way of bowing or dancing or 
displaying of plumage common to other bird 
lovers—but the male was never far away 
from the female and when one was found 
the other was easily located by listening for 
a call which the one in sight would answer. 
I think they were mated when they came 
and that they, like the eagles, mate for life. 
But after my little lady began to build her 
nest her bright colored spouse changed _ his 
habits wonderfully. I was unable to watch 
him save during two hours late in the after- 
noon, but for that length of time on several 
days he never left a tree which shaded the 
sapling in which the nest was built. This 
tree was a spruce that had a number of dead 
branches. It stood at the foot of a low, 
steep hill on which I found a convenient 
seat not forty feet from the spruce top, and 
where I couid distinctly see him sitting on 
a dead limb. His sole occupation for 
periods of from ten to fifteen minutes at a 
stretch was totwist himself about on his 
perch and gaze down into the thicket below 
and call to some one there whom I could 
not see, “Sweet, sweet, sweeter! Sweet, 
sweet, sweeter !”’ 

His voice rose with each syllable to the 
third, and then curved down to the starting 
point—a delicious little song—but it was 
not answered so far as I could hear, though 
[ listened till nightfall came and the lover 
disappeared in the thicket below. Thata 
red start should keep still—should be calmed 
by love—seems to me one of the wonders 
of bird life. 

A class of lovers that may well be _con- 
sidered is that of which the bluebird is 
one conspicuous example and the goldfinch 
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another—the class in which the females do 
all the work of nest building while the males 
devote themselves to singing. At first 
thought these males are so very much like 
some men that we all know—men who are 
pretty and are given to compliments and 
who are enabled to dress well through the 
wisdom and labor of their wives—that they 
are slightingly spoken of by nearly all 
students of bird habits. Even the gorgeous 
3altimore oriole is but half complimented, 
for he only occasionally helps at the nest 
making. But let the observer consider the 
cases of these birds a little further and it 
appears that the oriole, at least, is deserving 
of sympathy rather than faint praise. No 
one can watch the oriole lady at her knitting 
for any length of time without seeing her 
good man try to help. He will bring some- 
thing and offer to weave it in, but the 
chances are that madam will first order him 
off and then, if he persists, make a dash at 
him with her bill that sends him mourning 
to anotner tree. He really mourns, too, 
though in silence. I have known of a case 
where a male oriole sat watching his wife 
for a half hour without singing a single note. 
The bluebird, too, is often treated very 
brusquely by his little better half. The 
truth is the poor fellows who have been 
derided for singing in idle delight while 
their wives toiled are nota little henpecked. 

The goldfinch cannot be called henpecked, 
but he certainly does not deserve censure. 
Madam builds her nest because she can do 
it better than he can. That he would like 
to help is perfectly plain to one who watches, 
for he goes with heras she flies away for 
material, sits by as she picks it up, and flies 
back with her as she returns to the nest to 
weave it in. And wherever he goes he 
bubbles over with song. People who blame 
the males for not helping to build do not 
understand, I think, the difference between 
work as we see it and work as birds see it. 
To us labor is drudgery, to the birds it is 
delightful play. 

Of course the ideal lovers are those that 
share all things, including the fun of nest 
building, and more than half the American 
feathered folk do this, I believe. 
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But it is after the wife has begun to sit 
upon her eggs that the bird lover shows his 
character in most praiseworthy fashion. 
Not every one of them will bring food to 
her, nor do very many of them take turns 
in keeping the eggs warm, but with very few 
exceptions they all remain near at hand to 
help guard the nest, and console the sitter. 
The kingbird divides his time between 
catching insects and making life a burden 
for thieves, but he comes at intervals to the 
nest, flutters his wings and spreads his tail 
like “the bowing and hat lifting of bigger 
gentlemen” and then watches the nest while 
his mate flies away for a bit of recreation and 
something to eat. That feathered joker the 
catbird plays his maddest pranks on his 
neighbor within hearing if not within sight 
of his black little spouse, and it is fair to 
suppose that she knows very well he is doing 
so for her benefit and that she enjoys the 
circus more than any one else in the world. 
The robin, good fellow, has been known to 
stand on a perch with his wings extended 
that he might shade his little wife from the 
fierce rays of an afternoon sun. The Ameri- 
can ostrich does more than all others—he 
not only sits on the eggs continuously till 
they are hatched but he feeds and trains the 
young, unaided. To the list of faithful 
lovers—those who are faithful after marriage 
—I know of but one exception positively— 
the ruby throat humming bird ; but I think 
the least fly catcher does not come near the 
nest while the wife sits on the eggs. 

But little has been said here so far about 
the ways of bird lovers before mating—the 
silent persistence of those that, like the cat- 
bird, follow their lady love from tree to tree 
though she drive them away when they 
venture near; the pretty way in which blue- 
birds and cedar waxwings come with dain- 
ties to eat which they offer to their sweet- 
hearts, only to be ignored, alas! in most 
cases ; the fierce races the shrike must make 
ere his sweetheart will surrender; the mock 
fights in which, curiously enough, hawks and 
chipping sparrows, as well as some other 
birds, indulge. Surely all these are of great 
interest, but the fact is that the most con- 
spicuous trait of feathered lovers is that they 
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are more assiduous in displaying their beau- 
ties of plumage, more regular and sweeter 
voiced in song, and more attentive to the 
sex after mating than before. We cannot 
as yet say there is no such thing as natural 
selection among birds to account for the 
development of colors, for instance, because 
we cannot tell what is in the mind of the 
female as the males posture before her ; but 
we know that many females are chosen in- 
stead of exercising a choice and we know 
that the displays and antics which were 
supposed to influence their choice are made 
more freely after mating than before and 


SCIENTIFIC SEWING. 


therefore probably had no weight in deter- 
mining her course. It is quite easy when 
collating facts in nature to mistake an effect 
for a cause, and we have not yet all the 
facts in the lives of bird lovers, and so we 
cannot now form judgment in the scientific 
discussion that has grown out of their doings. 

But this we do know, and knowing it may 
feel well content, that the gathering of the 
facts is one of the most delightful of occupa- 
tions for him who has the leisure, and that 
bird lovers as a whole are the most beautiful, 
the most attentive, and the most faithful 
lovers known to nature. 


SCIENTIFIC SEWING. 


AS TAUGHT IN THE JEWISH TRAINING SCHOOL AND ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, 


BY ANTOINETTE VAN HOESEN WAKEMAN. 


“ The use of sewing is exceeding old, 
As in the sacred text it is enrolled 
Our parents first in Paradise began.” 


HE history of needlework forms no 
insignificant part both of profane and 
religious history. The classics and 

the scriptures abound in references to it. A 
Greek legend relates that it was taught to 
mortals by Minerva herself, and in Exodus we 
read that, ‘‘the Lord spake unto Moses” and 
gave him explicit directions as to the de- 
signs which should be wrought on the ten 
curtains of fine twined linen for the taber- 
nacle and the veil of blue, purple, and scar- 
let which divided the holy place from the 
most holy. 

But all that has been related or sung in 
regard to triumphs of the needle have been 
not of utilitarian achievements but of such 
as had astheiraim ornate beauty. We look 
in vain for a record of systematic instruction 
in needlework of any other sort than art 
needlework. ‘The commoner offices of the 
needle, from time immemorial, have been rele- 
gated for the most part to the chance achieve- 
ment of the individual who transmitted it, if 
at all, without reference to or knowledge of 
the principles which made it excellent. 

As never before, the highest and finest, 


that which has been cultivated for and ap 
propriated by certain exclusive classes in 
the past, is now being incorporated into the 
common, everyday life of the people. The 
work of the needle is noexception. As Froe- 
bel applied certain eternal principles and 
universal laws to the education of little chil- 
dren, so are these laws and principles being 
applied to teaching children the art of gar- 
ment making and garment mending. In 
this way such instruction becomes truly ed- 
ucational in the broadest and most com- 
prehensive sense, since it trains alike the 
mind and hand, and teaches the child to 
think coordinately and constructively. 

In the Chicago Jewish Training School 
sewing and garment cutting is a part of the 
regular curriculum, and the pupils are given 
credit for good work in this department as 
they are for similar work in mathematics or 
any other study. 

In the first grade the pupils work on what 
is known “railroad canvas” and are 
taught to take the different stitches used in 
sewing with precise accuracy. First, there 
is the even-length stitch, in which just as 
many threads are taken up as are left. 
Then there is the basting stitch, which 
makes an even line as a guide for sewing. 


as 
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After this comes the even back-stitch, then 
the over-hand stitchandthenhemming. No 
pupil is promoted until she is able to do 
this work in the neatest and most perfect 
manner. In this and also in the second 
grade the square is the foundation upon 
which all the instruction is based. 

In the second grade two sorts of linen can- 
vas, softer and finer than that used by first 
grade pupils, which brings the little workers 
nearer garment fabrics, but which is still 
woven in plainly discernible squares, is used. 
To the stitches taught in the first grade are 
added hemstitching, catstitching, buttonhole, 
and featherstitch. This is done on écru can- 
vas in bright thread, and so arranged as to 
form an all-over design, and is fashioned into 
a little bag. 

In the third grade the first cutting is done, 
which is a gingham work-bag, that is simply 
a parallelogram, the elongation of the square 
which is the basis of the whole simple but 
perfect system of cutting that has been 
evolved by Miss Louise Heller, who is the 
head of the department. 

The fourth grade is devoted to stocking 
and linen darning, which is so beautifully 
done that it resembles art needlework more 
than mending. In the fifth grade the pupil 
is taught by the addition of a few curves to 
convert the gingham work-bag parallelogram 
into a pattern for perfectly fitting drawers. 
First, a measure from the waist to the knee 
is taken; then fourinches is added to half the 
waist measure for gathers ; ahip line is drawn 
one inch lower than half the distance from the 
top to the bottom of the parallelogram ; two 
and one half inches is added to the back and 
four to the hip and from these measures the 
patternisdrawn. All patterns are first drafted 
on the blackboard and then on paper. It is 
astonishing how quickly girls of from ten to 
fourteen years can draft a pattern. Many 
of them, after the measures are taken and 
tabulated, will draft a perfectly fitting dress 
waist pattern in three minutes. In addition 
to the cutting, hemstitching and marking are 
taught in this grade. 

In the sixth grade the cutting and making 
of underwaists and all sorts of underclothes 
are taught. Inthe seventh grade instruc- 
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tion is given in cutting and fitting gowns and 
other clothes for little children, a huge doll 
being used as a model. It is touching to 
see with what tenderness and longing the 
poor little girls being taught in this school, 
which is located in the Jewish Ghetto of 
Chicago, who have never had a doll of their 
own, regard this handsome representation of 
childhood. ‘The chidren are also taught in 
this grade to set gingham patches so nicely 
that it impossible to discern them unless they 
are held to the light and the seams revealed. 

In the eighth grade white patching is 
taught and the graduating dress made. The 
time occupied by pupils in this school in the 
sewing department is forty minutes twice a 
week by pupils of the first two grades, and 
eighty minutes by those of the other six. 
The work done by the girls who take this 
course and who have had no previous train 
ing or advantages of any sort is, not except- 
ing the mending, exquisite. 

Although sewing at Armour Institute is 
not a part of the regular course it is taught 
as systematically and carefully as are any 
studies in the school. A girl desiring ad- 
mission to this department must either be 
able to pass a rigid examination in plain sew- 
ing, or commence at the beginning and take 
the regular course in plain sewing before en- 
tering either the dressmaking or millinery 
department. 

Miss Florence E. Kennedy, who has 
charge of the department of plain sewing, 
insists, in the beginning, that her pupils 
shall sit properly, use a thread that is just as 
long as the arm and hand, measuring from 
the tip of the shoulder to the end of the fore- 
finger, shall hold the work correctly, and 
shall know exactly what sort of a needle 
to use. 

There is certain theoretical instruction 
which the pupil is required to note down in 
writing while at the same time it is practic- 
ally applied. The examination at the end 
of a term consists not only of an exhibi- 
tion of work but of a series of questions which 
must be answered from the notes which have 
been taken. For instance, the following set of 
questions constitutes the examination for the 
second term,—three terms of three months 
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each complete the course of plain sewing : 

1. How much material is required to 
make a pair of drawers ?—2. Give the gen- 
eral rules for drafting drawers.—3. How 
much do you allow for the trimming of draw- 
ers—of lace; of embroidery ?—4. How much 
material is required for a skirt?—s5. How 
many measures are required to draft a skirt ? 
6. Howdo you take them ?—7. Give general 
rules for drafting —8. How deep a placket 
is required ?-—9. How do you put the band 
on a skirt?—10. How many measures are 
required for a corset cover ?—11. How do 
you baste a corset cover?—12. How finish 
the seams, front and bottom, of corset cover? 
—13. How much material is required for 
a nightdress ?—14. Give general rules for 
cutting and making nightdress.—15. What 
would you be particular about in making un- 
dergarments ? 

The department is divided into special and 
technical courses. The special course is for 
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those who take instruction for individual and 
home use only, and the technical course is 
for those who are preparing to earn a liveli- 
hood. There isno difference in the instruc- 
tion given ; but those in the technical course 
take a lesson every day, and in the other 
course instruction is given but twice a week. 

As it is with those who graduate from the 
Berlin’s Litte-Vereins Haus, in Germany, 
the pupils sent out from this department of 
Armour Institute are capable of self-support. 
The records show that those who have taken 
the technical course have obtained positions 
without serving an apprenticeship and have 
held them successfully. No pupil is permit- 
ted to take away any work until after the ex- 
amination, and there is on exhibition here, 
especially toward the close of a term, an in- 
eresting showing of beautiful work, both in 
the plain sewing and dressmaking depart- 
ments, which has been designed, drafted, and 
made by pupils. 


THE RED-CROSS SOCIETY. 


BY GEORG BAUMBERGER. 


TRANSLATED FOR “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” 


T was on August 7, 1895, that I went to 
the charming watering place Heiden in 
the Swiss canton Appenzell. Itis worth 

while to make the journey just for the sake 
of visiting one man there—one now neg- 
lected and half buried in the obscurity of a 
plain district infirmary, but whose life work, 
itself immortal, has made forever immortal 
Henri Dunant. Here for 


its performer, 
years, less as a patient than as founder of 
the institution, Dunant has lived on three 
francs a day. 

A deaconess conducted me to his abode. 
It was a clean, well lighted little room with 


two windows. A bed, a desk, and, wedged 
in between the two, a sofa with a faded 
covering, and a cupboard, two chairs, and a 
table constituted the entire furniture. The 
walls looked icy with their cold gypsum 
finish, unrelieved by a picture or any token 
of love. Above the table hung a little 
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mirror such as those found in servants’ 
chambers, beside the bed a thermometer, 
and on the door the rules of the house. 
I must say right here that this poverty does 
not cast a word of reproach against the 
managers of the institution; they are among 
his best loved friends, Mr. Dunant told me. 

Mr. Dunant himself greeted the visitor 
most amiably. He is a magnificent figure, 
this man almost seventy years old, with his 
noble, expressive head, delicate flesh tints, 
and silver-white hair and beard. There is 
somewhat of a patriarchal venerableness, 
and yet the air of a cavalier, about his ap- 
pearance; withal he has a childlike, genuine 
modesty that forgets the ego in his devo- 
tion to his great life work. Here in his 
simple brown dressing coat, faultless from 
the white cuff peeping out to the plain 
house cap, only the noble pedigree of the 
man is concealed and not his noble life. 
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This impression is strengthened upon 
further conversation with him. He speaks 
the French of the polite world, every ex- 
pression is fine, spiritual, and directed where 
it will fit, and one realizes that this man was 
capable of fulfilling a world-wide mission. 

What has Henri Dunant done? He is 
the author of that great international treaty 
which under the name of the Geneva Con- 
vention was agreed to August 22, 1864, by 
Switzerland, Baden, Belgium, Denmark, 


Spain, France, Hesse, Italy, the Nether- 
Saxony, 


lands, Portugal, Prussia, and 
Wirtemberg, 

and afterwards 

at the confer- 
ence at Berlin, 
1868, by thirty- 
three more 
states; to-day 

the civilized peo- 

ple of five conti- 
nents and even 

half barbaric 
states such as 
Siam and Persia 
belong to the 

Red Cross. It 

was the first 7 
great world’s 
treaty to be con- 
cluded, the first 
one interna- 
tional on a large 
scale, and it 
broke the path 

for later similar 
treaties in other 
lines of work, 
such as the international postal system. This 
world-embracing agreement was brought 
into prominence during the great war of 
1870-1, when it proved a blessing to unnum- 
bered thousands. 

Jean Henri Dunant, born May 28, 1828, in 
Geneva, is a descendant of an old patrician 
family, whose members even before the 
Reformation had secured an important 
place in this proud city. In Geneva he be- 
longed to a society of distinguished young 
people devoted to the assistance of the poor 
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and unfortunate, and as early as 1849 he 
began to consider the formation of a great 
international league for the alleviation of 
misfortune of all kinds. The thought took 
a more settled form after the Austro- 
Frankish campaign. His little book entitled 
“Un souvenir de Solférino” (A Souvenir of 
Solferino) appeared in 1868 as a fruit of ex- 
periences on the battlefield of Solferino, 
and in its awakening appeals to princes and 
people gave the first impulse to the re- 
nowned Geneva Convention and to the 
founding of the Red-Cross Society. 

In 1862 he 
corresponded 
with the military 
author Colonel 
Lecomte, in 
Lausanne, in re- 
gard to the 
adoption by all 
nations of a uni- 
form flag for the 
wounded and the 
sanitary ferson- 
nel. Meanwhile 
he had won over 
to his idea Gen- 
eral Dufour, 

., Who, not in sym- 

- pathy with it 

from the _ be- 

ginning, had 

doubted its prac- 

ticability; be- 

sides, the ‘ So- 

ciété geneévoise 

dutilité pub- 

lique”’ (Geneva 

Society for the Public Weal) began to put 
in practice one of Henri Dunant’s pro- 
posals, the formation of a corps for volun- 
teer sanitary assistance for the poor. At 
a meeting of this society held February 17, 
1863, General Dufour presiding, it was 
decided to draw up a memorandum of 
the scheme (which work was entrusted to 
Dunant) for submission to the international 
congress of charities that was to meet at 
Berlin late in the following summer. That 
congress, however, did not materialize, so 
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Dunant and Moynier, the president of the 
club, urged the convening of an international 


congress at Geneva. 

From now on Dunant developed an al- 
most superhuman activity; he rushed from 
court to court, from minister to minister, 
everywhere to win adherents to his idea. 
Only with such energy of action and agita- 
tion, combined with such worldly tact as he 
possessed, could the congress be brought 
about, for there was something unheard-of in 
the very idea of a private citizen backed by 
a few of his friends presuming to convene 
the powers of Europe in a congress. 

In September Dunant hurried to Berlin 
to the international statistical congress, 
where he took lodgings in common with 
the physician in ordinary of the king of 
Holland, Dr. Basting, whose acquaintance 
he had previously made, and who as an 
inspired partisan of his idea became the soul 
of the Red Cross in Holland. 

The affair came up for consideration in 
the fourth section of the congress, which 
took up a comparison of health and death 
statistics between soldiers and civilians. 
Dunant and Basting gave brief accounts of 
the projects and the manner of their execu- 
tion. The section unanimously gave its 
approval in regard to the formation of 
volunteer sanitary corps in all states, but 
did not consider itself competent to pass an 
explicit resolution over the afore-mentioned 
Geneva congress for the neutralization 
of the wounded and those caring for the 
wounded; therefore the assembled con- 
gress in its last sentence unanimously ex- 
pressed a wish for the success of that con- 
gress in which “all governments should 
recognize as neutral persons the wounded, 
the military and volunteer physicians, and 
their assistants.” 

Dunant immediately issued a circular 
setting forth the resolution, which was sent 
to all the ministers of war and foreign 
ministers as well as to the prominent men 
of all countries. With unceasing activity 
he worked to promote the idea of the pro- 
jected congress among persons of high 
degree. Crown Prince Frederick William, 
who since the appearance of the ‘“ Souvenir” 
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had been in correspondence with Dunant, 
invited him to visit at Potsdam and en- 
couraged him to persevere in his project. 
The Prussian minister of war, Von Roon, 
appointed a day to consider its special in 
terests; accordingly on September 17 he 
held an interview with Dunant, showing 
much concern for the project’s success. 

At the same time Dunant was encouraged 
to greater efforts by the brother of the 
king, Prince Karl, and by Count von Stol- 
berg-Wernigerode. In other courts too 
Dunant met with friendly advances. 

In April, 1864, Druin de L’huys in the 
name of Emperor Napoleon sent to all the 
powers a diplomatic communication inviting 
them to a congress of nations for agree- 
ment on an international treaty. Dunant’s 
work through the war of 1866 received a 
fitting act of sanction. He himself says of it : 

“Tt was in September, 1866, that Queen 
Augusta was pleased to honor the Geneva 
Convention and the Red Cross in the 
person of their projector. She had an in- 
vitation sent me to participate in the fes- 
tival in honor of the home return from 
Bohemia of the victorious troops. I accept- 
ed it and was made the recipient of distinc- 
tions which far exceeded my deserts and 
rather embarrassed me, especially when the 
Berlin papers came out with the strong 
statement, ‘Never yet has a civilian been 
shown this distinction by the court nor been 
so overwhelmed with honors by the royal 
family as Mr. Dunant.’ On the evening 
of the triumphal entrance of the troops I 
was invited to a grand reception in the 
royal palace. King William conversed a 
long time with me and then said in a raised 
voice, ‘Now, Mr. Dunant, are you satisfied 
with me? I now have brought your work 
to a practical outcome.’ ” 

The nations had solved their problem. 
Yet there was the problem of voluntary 
work, of private activity with which to cope. 
This work gathered strength almost of itself, 
once started by Dunant’s efforts. But it 
was hard to realize how endlessly much 
there was to do in connection with it, how 
much correspondence, cheering up, advising, 
and fighting against prejudices that op- 
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posed themselves whenever most unexpected. 

Still another great international work 
Dunant strove to bring about: an interna- 
tional convention to consider the prisoners 
of war and the betterment of their con- 
dition. The idea gained ground so much 
that Czar Alexander II. of Russia, in 1872 
undertook the protectorate of the enter- 
prise. Upon his urging the matter an inter- 
national congress convened in 1874 in 
Brussels. “But the czar,’’ remarked 
Dunant, ‘was unfortunate in his choice of 
persons to draw up the articles of agree- 
ment. His committee brought in a treaty 
of one hundred and forty-seven paragraphs. 
That was a treaty for the consultation of 
lawyers and not of diplomatists. A treaty 
to be submitted to diplomatists should have 
only a dozen articles at the most.” There- 
fore the outcome of the Brussels conference 
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was a disappointment, and since then noth- 
ing more has been done in the affair. But 
civilization may yet arrive at the desirable 
goal to which the great Genevan has leveled 
the way. 

For one great world-embracing idea this 
man gave up all his life and half his 
property, gave up the happiness of his home 
and family. Later through misfortune he 
lost the other half of his wealth; then 
quietly withdrew from the world to a rural 
infirmary. Here, forsaken and poor but not 
broken and embittered, he still works at 
his old plan. Asking of the world nothing 
for himself, but only desiring it to carry out 
his plans for its own good, the noble old 
man is as great to-day as he was at the 
height of his power. But has the world no 
duties to him because he himself exacts 
none? 


THE KINDERGARTEN OF THE CHURCH. 


BY MARY CHISHOLM FOSTER. 


I. 

A.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 
B.—MAKING TRUTH ATTRACTIVE. 

HE Black Forest of Germany will be 
‘i dear, forever, to the memory of all 

who love truth and admire bravery 
and self-sacrifice; for its reformers, poets, 
and musicians have brought blessing to the 
world. 

One of its pictures is that of a little 
motherless boy, unguided by earthly hand or 
earthly voice, alone, and almost friendless, 
playing in God’s great out-of-doors world, 
but happy in the companionship of fields 
and skies, birds and flowers, and the great 
Creator of all. 

Through many vicissitudes and 
trouble this boy reached manhood, and he, 
Frederic Froebel, crystallized his intellectual 
life, university attainments, and all his 
spiritual vigor into a child-garden where 
tender little human plants between the ages 
of three and seven years should be nour- 
ished and guided intheir growth. To-day we 
have the kindergarten in America, a great 


much 


force giving practical proof of its founder’s 
words, ‘ Doing is better than knowing.” 

In answer to the question, “Why is the 
kindergarten taking such hold of people?” 
it has been said, “‘ Because there is so much 


of Godin it.” Surely if this be so, that He 
is its strength and its impulse, it will be of 
blessing to all nations. 

The kindergarten stands for individual 
development. Here the little child may 
find through the principles of self-activity a 
pleasurable means of satisfying the natural 
instincts ofhumanity. These are implanted 
by God. They are classified as activity, 
sociability, rhythmic, imitative, investigating, 
digging in the soil, and creative. 

In the imitative period the spiritual life 
begins to assert its predominance over the 
animal nature, and it is here that the 
kindergarten and the church have their op- 
portunity to make goodness and truth as 
attractive as evil and error. This is saying 
much, for under the old system of repres- 
sion, “Don’t” and “You mustn’t,” evil 
allures the child constantly. 
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A recent magazine picture shows a 
stylishly dressed boy in his ten-inch-length 
trousers standing before his mother in the 
parlor and saying: ‘Mother, if you knew 
that I would die to-morrow would you grant 
me the dearest wish of my heart to-day?” 
“Yes, Lionel, what is it?” ‘Oh, let me go 
and play just once with the rea/ bad boys!” 

There is a thought of philosophy in the 
remark of little Tommy who said, ‘““Mamma, 
there is something queer about me, because 
I think it is such fun to make marks on the 
wall paper and itis hard work to make them 
in my copy book!” 

Now if Lionel and Tommy had kinder- 
garten privileges, the good would be present- 
ed in such a way as to give them fully as 
great pleasure as evil occupations could. 
Tommy would be glad to forget the wall 
paper and lead pencil if he might have a 
crayon book and “ make marks” of differ- 
ent lengths and positions upon its large out- 
lined squares, and all this with a crayon 
pencil of whatever color he might choose. 

The kindergarten is healthful in tone, 
and harmonious in its embodiment of what 
is scientific, ethical, and spiritual. Without 
force it arouses in the child “an inner want 
for instruction,” as Froebel has said, and a 
wholesome tonic in harmony with the in- 
stincts of the child is presented in the win- 
some, “ Do this,” “We may do that,” “Come 
and let’s try this way.” The want of em- 
ployment, the desire for destructibility, and 
other conditions of mind are met in the use 
of the materials of the kindergarten. The 
appetite for truth, the sense of beauty, the 
feeling of color, the spontaneous activity of 
the most alert mind and dexterous hands 
receive scientific direction in the kinder- 
garten. The little child wants to be good, 
because he is taught in many ways that this 
is right and that, after all, it is the best kind 
of “fun” to be gentle and loving and true. 
Then, a hearty active boy will not object to 
his name if it be George Washington, as did 
“little Georgie” who said, “Papa, was 
George Washington a great man?” “Yes, 
he was,” replied the father. ‘Was he an 
awful good man?” “Yes.” “Well why 
did you name me for him, then, papa? 
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Didn’t you want me ever to have any fun?” 

We consider it to be a most important 
part of the work of the church and of the 
school, from kindergarten to university and 
including home life also, to make truth and 
beauty attractive. The spirit of unity and 
devotion to this work will win grand results 
in the elevation of the individual. 

Many who have but casually observed the 
kindergarten object to it asa place where 
“play is all there is of it.” This is not all, 
but if it were, remember that play is an im- 
portant part of life to men and to women. 

The inner-connection principle and the 
study of sequences and relationships all tend 
to the continued progress and success of 
endeavor. This connection should, how- 
ever, be carried to a point beyond nature 
and the faculties of the mind. The heart 
and a faith in the supernatural should be 
developed also. Froebel was a teacher of 
religion and of the Bible, as well as of na- 
ture and humanity. Plato said: “Man is 
a plant, not of an earthly, but of a heavenly 
growth.” Believing this, we should, in the 
kindergarten, proceed upon the Bible law 
of sequence, ‘first that which is natural and 
afterwards that which is spiritual,” and after 
the work pertaining to sensation and nature 
has been done we should follow this with 
direct instruction from the Bible itself, it 
being the text-book of nature, art, science 
and religion. This, the only complete 
text-book, should be studied in the regu- 
lar kindergarten course that kindergart- 
ners may know the completeness of the 
Froebelian science and may understand 
what this wonderful teacher means by his 
utterances such as these: 

“Only the Christian, only the human being with 
Christian spirit life and aspiration can possibly at- 
tain a true understanding and a living knowledge of 
nature.” 

“Religion is the endeavor to raise into clear 
knowledge the feeling that originally the spiritual 
self of man is one with God, which is founded on 
this clear knowledge, and to continue to live in this 
unity with God serene and strong in every condi- 
tion and relation of life.” 

To do this, we must learn how; to learn 
that, we must study the life of the Great 
Teacher Jesus, follow His example, and obey 
His words. 





EDITOR’S 


CITIZENS ELECTED TO THE 


PRESIDENCY. 


PRIVATE 


THE goal of ambition for many eminent 
statesmen has been the presidency of the 
United States. Some of our most intellec- 
tual public men, who have been the idols of 
their parties, have died without reaching the 
coveted place. Among them are Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay, Stephen A. Douglas, 
Salmon P. Chase, and JamesG. Blaine. It is 
doubtful if any one of them would have added 
anything to his fame if he had been chosen 
president, because the office of president has 
afforded but few men an opportunity for the 
exercise of great abilities except in the 
regular routine of office work. Washington, 


Jackson, and Lincoln all served in this office 
in troublesome times, when they had extraor- 
dinary opportunities for exercising wisdom 
and the qualities of statesmanship which 
should characterize a man who fills that of- 


fice. 

A few men have been elected to the of- 
fice of president from private life. Among 
the number were the three men we have 
named, Washington, Jackson, and Lincoln, 
together with Polk, Taylor, Franklin Pierce, 
James Buchanan, Benjamin Harrison, and 
Grover Cleveland for his second term, 
making in all nine men. It does not follow 
that they were elected because they were 
private citizens, but rather because they had 
distinguished themselves in military life or 
in the civil service before they retired again 
to secular pursuits. 

It affords satisfaction to all lovers of true 
democracy to think that we have had so 
many evidences that the idea of equality is 
not a mere sentiment among the masses, but 
that it isa reality, and it stands out in glaring 
contrast with the idea of the divine right of 
kings and hereditary royalty in the Old World. 
It illustrates the American idea of democ- 
racy, and it is a lesson which will remain to 
enforce the equality of all men before the law 
as long as the American form of government 
shall stand. 


OUTLOOK. 


Of course it is full of meaning of another 
kind; namely, that men of ability who 
have carefully prepared themselves for 
the public service, and who have been 
faithful to the trust committed to them 
have not been lost sight of by the whole 
people. So that when they retired from high 
office, from the United States Senate, minis- 
try at foreign courts, or from humbler po- 
sitions, to serve as private citizens, whatever 
may have been the cause of the retirement, 
whether local prejudice or the change of 
fortune for their party in their local territory, 
the fact remains that the people of the coun- 
try had learned their worth and did not for- 
get them when the opportunity came for ad- 
vancement to the place of highest respon- 
sibility. Very often the man has been se- 
lected who least expected the promotion, 
while those who had spent a political life- 
time in making friends, building up a_per- 
sonal political organization, and making ex- 
ploits in the arena of politics to attract at- 
tention that they might be lifted to this high 
office, have gone down to their graves with- 
out realizing their ambition. 

A few men have found their election to 
the vice presidency a stepping stone to the 
presidency. Tyler became president be- 
cause the elder Harrison died. Filmore suc- 
ceeded to the presidency on Taylor’s death, 
as Andrew Johnson took Abraham Lincoln’s 
place, and Chester A. Arthur finished the 
term of James A. Garfield. Nothing could 
have been more unexpected to every one of 
these men than that after having been elected 
to the vice presidency, which makes a man 
an officer in waiting, he should be called 
suddenly to assume the immense responsi- 
bilities of president. 

There is much of romance in the life story 
of every man who has been elected to the 
presidency from private life. But the men 
who have been the most distinguished while 
holding the office of president were among 
the number that were elected from the se- 
clusion of private citizenship. Three of these 
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we have named, Washington, Jackson, and 
Lincoln. Only one of the whole number is 
made conspicuous by rumors in the political 
world concerning his desire to become a re- 
ligious teacher. Of Franklin Pierce it was 
often said in his day that he resigned his 
seat in the United States Senate to become 
a Methodist preacher. He never carried out 
his purpose after he leftthe Senate because 
it was supposed that the idea of being presi- 
dent soon filled his mind and exerted an 
overwhelming influence in his life, so that 
he became a man in waiting for the nomi- 
nation to the presidency which ultimately 
came to him. It all illustrates the human 
nature of men who fill our high offices, and 
shows how easily they may veer from the 
course they have marked out for themselves 
or that the people have designated for them. 

We call attention to the fact in the history 
of these nine men who were elevated to the 
presidency from private life as evidence that 
the people of the republic began to elect 
presidents by showing gratitude for service 
rendered, as when they elected George 


Washington while he was living a quiet 


private life at Mt. Vernon. It shows also 
that, while the population of the country has 
increased from five millions to sixty-five mil- 
lions of people, the democratic idea of elect- 
ing a private citizen to our highest office 
still has a hold on the mind of the American 
people, as for instance Grover Cleveland 
who now serves as president was elected 
while doing business as a lawyer in his private 
office in New York, and it is current history 
that some of the men most talked about for 
the presidency in 1896 will be private citizens 
when the conventions meet to nominate can- 
didates for this great office. 


THE CAUSES OF STRIKES. 

A survey of the records of strikes an- 
nually occurring in the United States is cal- 
culated to convey a serious impression as 
to the growing perplexity of the labor prob- 
lem. For the six years ending December 
31, 1886, strikes were undertaken in 22,304 
establishments. Seventeen causes operated 
directly in 20,136 establishments, or 90.28 
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per cent of the whole number effected. 
During the seven and one half years ending 
June 30, 1894, there were 46,863 establish- 
ments effected, and of this number 81.23 per 
cent, or 38,068, were concerned with strikes 
due to seventeen leading causes. 

A careful estimate of the facts at hand 
leads to the conclusion that the question of 
wages in one form or another was the issue 
in by far the largest number of the es- 
tablishments having to deal with strikes 
during these two periods of thirteen and 
one half years. Then in very much smaller 
proportion other causes are found to have 
been operative, notably those relating to the 
hours of labor, conditions of work, and recog- 
nition of labor organizations by employers. 

The fact that disputes as to wages are in- 
volved in the majority of strikes forces into 
recognition the fundamental aspects of the 
problem. Production is the result of the 
combined resources of capital and labor. 
Two distinct classes, whose interests would 
seem to be in the main identical, are engaged 
jointly as employer and employed. Theone 
owns the instruments of production, the 
toolsand machinery, the other performs the 
work. Thus the machinery of capital aug- 
mented by the labor of the workingman 
renders a given product. Directly the ques- 
tion obtains as to the relative share of each 
factor in that product. Before the era of 
strikes this question was not a pertinent 
one. Then industrial forces were not to be 
set off in two divisions, for the man who 
owned the tools performed the work. There 
were no wage disputes, for the employer was 
himself the employed. 

To-day two separate classes contribute to 
the product of industry, and the equable 
division of that product is a matter of vital 
concern, Obviously the question is not 
so much, do strikes pay, and how may 
violent outbreaks against social order be 
suppressed, but, rather, how much of jus- 
tice is there in the demands of labor and 
the protests of capital, and what measures 
will best conserve the interests not alone of 
one class or another, but of society as a 
whole. 
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Ex-UNITED STATES SENATOR ALLEN G. THURMAN, familiarly 
known as the “Old Roman,” died at Columbus, Ohio, on Decem- 
ber 12. His death, as his physician states, was caused by old age 
and injuries from a fall received some two months before. He 
was born in Virginia in 1813. Six years later his family re- 
moved to Chillicothe, Ohio, and here he made his home until 
his removal to Columbus in 1853. He studied law with his 
uncle, Gov. William Allen, and with Noah H, Swayne, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1835. 
Democrat and served his party in various responsible positions : 
two years as member of Congress from Ohio (1845-7), four 
years as judge of the Ohio Supreme Court, fourteen months of 
this time being passed as chief justice, and two terms as U. S. 
senator from Ohio (1869-1881). In the Senate he was the 
acknowledged leader of the Democratic party while he won the 
respect of his political opponents. James G. Blaine in his 
“Twenty Years in Congress” says: “Mr. Thurman’s rank in the 
Senate was established from the day he took his seat, and was 
never lowered during the period of his service. He was an 
admirably disciplined debater, was fair in his method of statement, logical in his argument, honest in his 
conclusions. His retirement from the Senate was a serious loss to his party—a loss, indeed, to the 
body.” In 1867, Thurman was his party’s candidate for governor of Ohio, and his opponent, Rutherford 
B. Hayes, was elected by a majority of less than 3,000 votes. Several times Mr. Thurman came promi- 
nently before the Democratic party as a candidate for the presidential nomination and in 1888 having 


Mr. Thurman was a prominent 


ALLEN G. THURMAN 


received the nomination of the party for vice president, he was defeated with the ticket headed by 
Grover Cleveland. 


(Dem.) The Courier Journal. (Louisville, Ky.) 


Senator Thurman was recognized as a giant, 


(Ind.) The Post. (Cincinnati, O.) 

The “Old Roman” was a rugged figure in Ameri- 
can politics, his name the synonym of honesty. 
Even those who could not subscribe to his views 
believed in his sterling integrity and gave to him 
that honor due a statesman whose actions were 


whose wonderfully logical mind, whose simplicity 
and directness, and whose blunt honesty won for 
him not only the devotion of his party associates, 


but the esteem of his opponents. Disdaining the 
One of the old 


quackery of the demagogue, the “Old Roman’s” 
sympathies were always with the people, and his 
greatest services were in defense of their rights. 
\s in Congress among his colleagues who best 
knew his ability his character as a jurist and states- 
man was best appreciated, so among the masses 
of his countrymen he was held in sincere affec- 
tion as a great democrat in the truest sense of that 


word. 


(Dem.) The World. (New York, N. Y.) 

In the death of Allen G. Thurman the country 
loses one of its ablest statesmen and the Demo- 
cratic party a strong, pure, and noble leader. He 
was one of the last of the old school of statesmen. 
As a representative in Congress, a judge, and 
senator he was upright, faithful, and able. His 
character and his public services, and especially his 
defense of the rights of the people against the great 
railroad corporations, should have insured him a 
place in the cabinet of President Cleveland in 1884. 


I-Feb. 


governed by the highest principles. 
school in politics, the nation is better for the lessons 
of his life. He was one of those men whom the 
world calls self-made. One of the people, he believed 
in the people and the people believed in him. 
(Rep.) The Advertiser. (Boston, Mass.) 

The senator from Ohio was often mistaken, but 
he was always honest. His errors were of the head, 
not of the heart. Many a time in later years, since 
Thurman’s retirement from the activities of party 
strife, have his former associates looked toward 
that stalwart figure with regret that his sagacious 
leadership and powerful aid were withdrawn from a 
party which had no great men to spare. Though 
disdaining the arts by which popularity is too often 
obtained, though stern sometimes, and sometimes 
taciturn, though a rugged fighter in the arena of de- 
bate, the best men of both parties who knew him 
well learned to cherish for him an esteem that 
amounted to affection. He will be missed. His 
name will not easily or soon be forgotten. 
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THE VENEZUELA BOUNDARY DISPUTE AND THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


On December 17, President Cleveland submitted to Congress 
the recent official correspondence between the United States 
and Great Britain regarding the Venezuela boundary question 
and a special message setting forth what he considers to be the 
duty devolving upon the United States. 
consists of the dispatch which Secretary Olney last July sub- 
mitted to Great Britain through U. S. Minister Bayard and two 
documents sent in reply by Lord Salisbury through Ambassador 
Pauncefote. Secretary Olney in his dispatch, after reviewing the 


The correspondence 


controversy between Great Britain and Venezuela and stating 

what is, in his opinion, the application of the Monroe Doctrine 

to the dispute, calls for a definite decision as to whether Great 

Britain will or will not submit the entire question to arbitration. 

Lord Salisbury takes the ground that the controversy is one 

* «with which the United States have no apparent practical con- 

cern” and declares that while England is still ready to submit 

to arbitration her title to a part of the disputed territory, she 

SS does not consider as open to question her rights to the terri- 
DAVID J. BREWER. tory within the Schomburgk line—the line laid down in 1840 by 


Associate Justice of the United States 


Sanate Cont. the British engineer, Robert Schomburgk. 


President Cleveland in his message commenting upon the 
correspondence said there is little room for doubt as to the course this government should pursue. He 
declared that it was now incumbent upon the United States to determine for itself what the true boundary 
line is and he suggested that Congress make an appropriation to cover the expenses of a commission to be 
appointed by the Executive for that purpose. “When such report is made and accepted it will, in my 
opinion,” he said, “be the duty of the United States to resist 


by every means in its power as a willful aggression upon its rights 
and interests the appropriation by Great Britain of any lands or 
the exercise of governmental jurisdiction over any territory which 
after investigation we have determined of right belongs to Vene- 
zuela. In making these recommendations I am fully alive to the 
full responsibility incurred, and keenly realize all the consequences 


that may follow.” 

The reading of the message was enthusiastically received by 
the House and the next day that body unanimously passed a bill 
appropriating $100,000 to defray the expenses of such a commis 
sion. Two days later this bill passed the Senate by unanimous 
vote and on January 1 the president announced the following 
commission: David J. Brewer of Kansas, associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; Richard H. Alvey of 
Maryland, chief justice of the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia; Andrew D. White of Ithaca, N. Y., ex-president of 
Cornell University; Frederic R. Coudert of New York City, a 
member of the New York bar; Daniel G. Gilman of Maryland, 
president of Johns Hopkins University. 


ANDREW D. WHITE. 
Ex-President of Cornell University. 


GENERAL AMERICAN COMMENT. 
On this proposition, at once all-embracing and con- 


veniently indefinite, we can either let alone any ques- 


REPUBLICAN PRESS OPINION. 


The Transcript. (Boston, Mass.) 

The Monroe Doctrine, as it is popularly under- 
stood, is popularly approved. But this approval 
may be stretched too far by new interpretations of 
the doctrine. The president’s definition 
of the Monroe Doctrine claims for it a place in the 
code of international law on the broad ground that 
whatever is vital to this nation’s safety belongs there. 


tion in South America which does not necessarily 
concern us, or handle any one that does. This 
shrewd opportunism it is pretty safe to attribute to 
Mr. Olney’s astute and practical counsel. 
The Pioneer Press. (St. Paul, Minn.) 
President Cleveland has for once put himself in 
harmony with the national traditions and the na- 
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tional sentiment of the American people. There 
need be no fear that Great Britain will take up the 
gauntlet thus thrown down by the United States. 


DANIEL C. GILMAN. 
President of Johns Hopkins University. 
The Tribune. (New York, N. Y.) 

Amid all the cordial and loyal support that is now 
being given to him by men of both parties, the feel- 
ing can not be ignored that this is a startling “new 
departure ” for Mr. Cleveland. His foreign policy 
hitherto has displayed scarcely a tithe of the patriot- 
ism, lucidity, and strength of this latest message. It 
has been unsatisfactory, at times even offensive, to 
the best sentiments of the American people. Now 
he has at last discovered what public opinion really 
is, and has concluded that it is best for him to fol- 
low it. He does more. With the zeal of a new 
convert he seeks to lead it. He is not content with 
diplomacy, but resorts to defiance. In response to 
the just demand of the American people that the 
dispute shall be impartially arbitrated, he pronounces 
an ex cathedra decree that Great Britain is in the 
wrong, and that the only thing for us to do is to ap- 
point a partizan commission to confirm the judg- 
ment we have already rendered. That is diplomacy 
as a self-opinionated tyro conceives it. He isso un- 
used to taking the right course that when at last he 
seeks to do so he does it blunderingly. What we 
wish to emphasize is the lesson which this incident 
teaches in favor of a continuous and consistent for- 
eign policy. 

DEMOCRATIC PRESS OPINIONS. 
The News. (Savannah, Ga.) 

The president’s Venezuelan message meets the 
hearty approval of the people. They believe the 
Monroe Doctrine should be upheld, and that it must 
be upheld now or forever abandoned. They are not 
anxious for war with Great Britain. They want 
peace with all the world, and they would willingly 
do all that could be done with honor to maintain it, 


but they prefer war, knowing full well what it means, 
rather than have peace on terms that would not be 
creditable to the nation. 

The Times. (Richmond, Va.) 

If the president’s doctrine is sound, we should 
have the same right to drive the Catholics out of 
Canada and Mexico as we have to take our present 
ground with England. 

The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

The American people will deal roughly with any 
senator, or any representative, who seeks to cripple 
the hand of the Executive, uplifted at this juncture 
in discharge of an exalted mission and in vindication 
of the nation’s honor. Not an hour should be lost 
in placing our navy on the strongest possible foot- 
ing through the swift completion of vessels on the 
stocks, and through the purchase of foreign iron- 
clads. The extension and improvement of the for- 
tifications of our chief seaports ought to be pushed 
night and day. The immediate adaptation of our 
military organization to the requirements of sudden 
and considerable expansion will not of course be 
overlooked. Of equal if not superior importance is 
the work that ought to be accomplished in the 
course of afew months by American diplomatists. 
It will be the fault of our state department, and we 
do not believe that Mr. Richard Olney will omit any 
precaution at this crisis, if such an understanding is 
not betimes arrived at with the court of St. Peters- 
burg and the French Republic as will assure to us 
the coéperation of the French and Russian navies 
in the event of war. It should be the aim of Ameri- 
can diplomacy to see to it that of the naval battles, 
which the British government no doubt imagines 
would be confined to American waters, some at least 


FREDERIC R. COUDERT. 
should be fought out in the British Channel and the 


Irish Sea. 
INDEPENDENT PRESS OPINION. 
The Journal of Commerce. (New York, N. Y.) 
Mr. Cleveland has made a most serious mistake. 
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His policy in this matter is not only precipitate and 
untimely, it is madness itself. He has out-jingoed 
the jingoes; and from being the embodiment of 
sober judgment he has become the hasty abetter of 


RICHARD H. ALVEY. 


Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. 


a political fanaticism. In thus inviting war, he has 
not shown the discretion of providing a way of es- 
cape from that alternative. He would send his 
own commission to investigate the merits of the 
boundary claims; such meager information as could 
be obtained would come from the Venezuelans, 


GENERAL 


The Citizen. 


(Ottawa, Canada.) 
President Cleveland is apparently willing to run 
the risk of war with England in support of monstrous 


and unjustifiable claims for the purpose of appeal- 
ing on the eve of an election contest to the baser 
element of the population of the United States. 

The Times. ( London, England.) 

Convinced as we are that a rupture between the 
two great English-speaking communities would be a 
calamity, not only to themselves, but to the civilized 
world, we are nevertheless driven to the conclusion 
that the concessions that this country is imperi- 
ously summoned to make are such as no self-respect- 
ing nation, and, least of all, one ruling an empire 
that has roots in every quarter of the globe, could 
possibly submit to. 

The Standard. (London, England.) 

The position taken up by Mr. Cleveland is pre- 
No citizen of the United States would 
fora moment dream of admitting its soundness in 
any analogous which the interest or 
honor of his own country was concerned. 


posterous. 
case in 
We decline to humiliate ourselves and refuse to ac- 


cept the decision of the United States’ Executive in 
matters altogether outside of its jurisdiction. 


FOREI 


AND OPINION. 


while the British side would be unrepresented; and 
the commission’s verdict would consequently be such 
as to lead to threatened ejection of England from 
the country claimed by Venezuela. 


The Army and Navy Register. ( Washington, D. C.) 
What would our chance be in case of war? 
There is no question as to the superiority of Great 
Britain’s navy and our inability to cope with her on 
the seas, provided she sends her best fleet to our 
waters. But England has other interests to look 
out for, andit is not probable that she could afford 
to dispatch all of her powerful vessels to this 
country. If she did, our weakness in the navy and 
in coast defenses would place us at her mercy, for a 
Her army is not extraordinary in 
numbers, neither is it in the highest state of ef- 
ficiency, in other respects,as European armies go. It 
is more than a match for our small force, to be sure, 
and greater in numbers, but it would be lost in the 
vast area of this country and be annoyed and 
harrassed at every turn, and finally defeated. 


The Wool and Cotton Reporter. (Boston, Mass.) 

We are convinced that the final outcome of 
President Cleveland’s message will be mortifying 
The fear in our mind is that 
the message will be classed as another indication 


time, at least. 


to our national pride. 


of the inability of Americans to properly manage 
their affairs, and that it will not inconsiderably re- 
tard the recovery of confidence on the part of 
foreign investors in our financial enterprises. 

GN COMMENT. 

Happily for the sobriety and endurance of the 
traditions of American diplomacy, Lord Salisbury 
has effectively disposed of the delusion that the 
Monroe Doctrine is in any way pertinent to the 
question of the Guiana-Venezuela frontier. 

The Gazette. 

Against 


( Cologne, Germany.) 
pretensions of this kind all of the 
European states will stand by England, for it is a 
question to be decided once and for all whether 
unbridled claims of the United States shall be 
recognized, or European civilization subordinated to 
North American civilization on the American con- 
tinent. Great Britain has the fullest moral and 
material right to persist defiantly in a conflict so 
passionately initiated. 
La FPatrie. ( Paris, France.) 

England is in a dilemma. Submission is equiva- 
lent to humiliation and resistance is equivalent to 
war, an implacable duel with all the energy and the 
moral and material forces which America has at its 
including the Irish, whom England’s 
iniquitous rule has exiled to the New World. 
It would not dare to 
brave an American coalition roused to anger by an 
attack upon its dearest interests. 


disposal, 


Europe will not intervene. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA STREET CAR STRIKE. 


DuRING the week immediately preceding Christmas, from December 17 to 24, Philadelphia was the 
scene of a serious strike of street car employees. It occurred on the lines of the Union Traction Com- 
pany, and included all the street railways of the city excepting the Hestonville, Mantua, and Fairmount road. 
The first day was one of great lawlessness. Much damage was done to tracks and cars, and the carrying of 
passengers was practically brought to a standstill. During the succeeding days order was, in a measure, 
restored and cars guarded by policemen ran at irregular intervals. The strike was inaugurated by the 
Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Employees, and its alleged cause was the failure of the Union 
Traction Company tc listen to requests for arbitration. The principal demands made by the strikers were 
that ten instead of twelve hours should constitute a day’s work, that motormen should be afforded protec- 
tion from the severities of the weather, that men should not be discharged for membership in a labor or- 
ganization. The Traction Company held that no complaints had been made by its workmen as such, and 
refused to recognize the intervention of the Amalgamated Association. The strike was finally terminated 
by an agreement in which the company declared (1) that it did not propose to interfere in the connection of 
its employees with any lawful organization, but that such connection was not to be recognized in the 
business relations of the two parties, (2) that grievances should be considered fairly and promptly, (3) that 
all men discharged (except for just cause) since December 10, should be reinstated, and the men be allowed 
to divide the runs other than the runs laid out for those in the company’s employ when the agreement was 
made. A partial estimate of the losses occasioned by the strike has been made as follows: to the Union 
Traction Company in receipts $230,000, to the strikers in wages $63,000, to the city in the cost of pre- 
serving order $50,000, to the city and county in property destroyed $8,000, to the merchants in trade, 

2,000,000. On January 3, a part of the employees entered upon a second strike but action was not har- 
monious and work was resumed within a few hours. 


The Inquirer. (Philadelphia, Pa.) desperate men were abroad, the director of public 


The men have not got everything that they might 
desire and they must trust themselves to the con- 
sideration of the company, but they are wise in 
doing that. Public sympathy has unquestionably 
been with the men in their very moderate demands 
for justice, and public sentiment will make it impos- 
sible for the Traction Company to do anything 
underhanded. 

The Weekly Times. (Hartford, Conn.) 

The strike lasted a week, and in the agreement 
now made the men gain nothing but a qualified 
agreement not to interfere with the men belonging 
to unions and the restoration of men discharged 
since December 10, so far as there is room for them 
without throwing out new men who have been em- 
ployed since the strike began. . . . . For the 
past week the citizens of Philadelphia have suffered 
great inconvenience and some danger, the strikers 
have lost their wages, the trolley companies have 
been put to expense, the city has incurred an obli- 
gation for property destroyed by rioters, and the 
mayor has lost the opportunity to win esteem by 
maintaining order. Instead he has threatened, but 
done nothing. It is impossible to see that any one 
has gained by the strike, except the very ones who 
should have gained nothing, the busybodies who 
instigated it and who cannot suffer, whatever its 
result. 

The Evening Post. (New York, N. Y.) 

The strike has served incidentally to show one ad- 
vantage of the high license system that prevails in 
Pennsylvania. Appreciating the danger 
to the public peace involved in keeping the saloons 
open evenings while many thousands of idle and 


safety requested the holders of licenses to close their 
places at the end of the afternoon. He could only 
ask this, not require it, as the law gives no city of- 
ficial the right to close saloons except during the 
hours required by the state law; and yet the mere 
request was universally complied with throughout the 
city. Such action would hardly be possible ina 
city of low license, and the incident furnishes a fresh 
argument in favor of demanding a large sum for the 
privilege of liquor-selling. 

The Commercial Advertiser. (New York, N. Y. ) 

The solution of the problem of a satisfactory 
system of street railways, under which the public 
shall have such a service as they need and are en- 
titled to, and under which there shall be no strikes 
and tie-ups, no seasons of violence and danger and 
inconvenience and interruption of business, lies in 
the municipal ownership of the street railways. When 
we have this, we shall have a better service and 
lower fares. There will be no interest on millions 
paid to original owners for franchises that were a 
free gift from the city. 

The Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

If with the signing and sealing of the agreement 
by the contestants to end the railway strike there 
could be an end of all recollections of the evil deeds 
which characterized it as it proceeded day by day in 
the sacrifice of the rights, convenience, and comfort 
of the people, the reign of lawlessness and riot, the 
shedding of blood, and the destruction of property, 
the subversion of law and order, there could also be 
only one sentiment, that of profound gratification 
and rejoicing with regard to it. 
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A CAMPAIGN OF WONDERS IN CUBA. 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

We do not know where to lock in any military 
book, for the history of a campaign like that of the 
Cuban revolutionists against the power of Spain. 
Were it spoken of as extravagant in its audacity, 
the expression would be unsatisfactory; for the re- 
sults of it are sufficient proof that it is not extrava- 
gant, and the characteristics of it are not described 
by the word audacity. A few months ago Mr. Glad- 
stone wrote a letter in which he exalted the heroism 
of the Montenegrins, in their wars against the Turks, 
as unparalleled in the world’s records; but it seems 
to us that the revolutionary campaign of the past 
ten months in the island of Cuba would not suffer 
in a comparison with the most heroic campaign ever 
carried on by the Montenegrins or by the people of 
any other country on earth. The skillfulness of the 
strategy of the revolutionary commander, and the 
bravery of the patriots who follow his leadership, 
have certainly never been surpassed in any war of 
which we have the records. They are more like the 
wonders of a romance than like the authentic an- 
nals of our time. And we form our judgment of 
them not from the rumors that reach us from either 
side, but from the undisputed advance of the revolu- 
tion. Surely, when Cuba shall gain the freedom for 
which she is waging war, her children will have 
reason to be proud of the sires by whom it was 
gained, proud as the Montenegrins when they re- 
hearse the story of 1796 and subsequent years. 

By our latest advices from Cuba we learn that 
Maximo Gomez is still in the West, fighting in the 
open field when that suits his purpose, evading the 
enemy when that seems desirable, sweeping the 
country when an end may thus be gained, threatening 
Havana as a means of creating alarm in the Spanish 
stronghold, escaping among the mountains, bursting 
into view upon the seacoast, burning the plantations 
of Cuba’s adversaries, breaking over the Spanish mil- 
itary cordon from Havana to Batabano, concealing 
himself in the swamps, laughing at all the “ traps ” 
which Martinez Campos has set for him, and out- 
witting the enemy in every maneuver that has been 
directed against him. The reports of these inci- 
dents are authenticated, not merely by the letters 


and despatches printed in 7h%e Sun, but also, and 
more especially, by Gomez’s presence at a hundred 
places between Santiago and San Cristobal. 

It is a splendid campaign which the the revolution- 
ary commander is conducting, and the best part of 
it has been recorded in the first fortnight of 1896. 
Take but a few of the facts: Gomez, a man of 
small military experience, is waging war against the 
greatest of Spanish generals, the most skillful of 
Spanish strategists, the most courageous of Spanish 
veterans, the most loyal and devoted servant of the 
Spanish crown. He is waging war against an army 
more than ten times the size of his own, an army 
fully equipped, well provisioned, shielded behind 
forts, supported by a navy, and operating in an is- 
land where the principal advantages are on the side 
of Spain. He is waging this war with a force of 
undisciplined volunteers, badly armed, ragged, half- 
starved, unpaid, and destitute of artillery; a force 
picked up during the months of his advance through 
the country, from east to west. This force, while 
suffering heavy losses and untold hardships, has 
been constant toits duty for nearly the whole of a 
year, and has never quailed before the foe. Look at 
a map of Cuba from the eastern department to the 
western, follow in the track of Gomez’s advance, 
mark his strategy, take notice of his deeds, and an 
idea may be obtained of his generalship all through 


the campaign. We repeat that it isa campaign that 


has not been surpassed in military history. We 


have suffered some apprehension for the patriot 
cause within the past fortnight, or since Gomez en- 
tered the provinces of Havana and Pinar del Rio, 
where the Spanish forces are concentrated, where 
their defenses are the strongest, and where Martinez 
Campos has always expressed a desire to meet him in 
battle. But Gomez has met with no serious reverse 
up to this time, and has thus disappointed his ene- 
mies as much as he has surprised and pleased his 
friends everywhere. 

May his record be as good in the future as it has 
been at all times in the past, and may the campaign 
which he has carried on so wellfor so long a time 
end with the freedom of Cuba! 


THE PRESIDENT’S FINANCIAL MESSAGE AND THE ACTION OF CONGRESS. 

IN times of peace it rarely happens that two messages relating to questions of far-reaching importance are 
sent to Congress by the president within a week, yet this has just occurred. Three days after submitting to 
Congress the Venezuela correspondence, President Cleveland sent a second special message bearing 


upon government finances. 


He stated that heavy withdrawals of gold again made action for the protec- 


tion of the reserve necessary, and he urged Congress to adopt measures of relief before the holiday ad- 


journment. 


In compliance with his request both Houses gave up the customary holiday recess, and 


December 26, Chairman Dingley of the House ways and means committee reported an emergency tariff 


bill designed to provide an increase of revenue. 


The House adopted the measure the same day. This 
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bill, which is designed to become inoperative August 1, 1898, restores 60 per cent of the McKinley duty 
on wools and lumber, 60 per cent of the McKinley specific duty in addition to the Wilson ad valorem 
duty on woolen manufactured goods, and the McKinley specific duty in addition to the Wilson ad valorem 
duty on woolen carpets. There is also a 15 per cent “ horizontal” increase on all other articles named in 
the Wilson Act except sugar, on which the duty is not changed; but no duty is to be increased beyond 
the provisions of the McKinley Act. Three days after the passage of the revenue bill, the House, to afford 
means of replenishing the gold reserve, passed a financial bill authorizing the secretary of the treasury to 
issue five year three per cent coin bonds to be sold by public subscription, and the proceeds used for the re- 
demption of United States legal tender notes, and this alone. By this bill the secretary is also empowered 
to issue three year three per cent certificates of indebtedness to an amount not exceeding $50,000,000. 
Upon reaching the Senate, both the tariff and bond bills were referred to the committee on finance. This 
committee substituted for the latter measure a bill providing for the free and unlimited coinage of silver at 
aratio of sixteen to one, and directing the secretary of the treasury, in redeeming treasury notes and green- 
backs, to use his option as to whether they shall be paid in gold or silver. By reason of the make up of 
the Senate, the balance of power being held by the Populist and Silver senators, it was not considered 
improbable that the free silver bill would pass the Senate. The fate of the tariff bill, in the Senate, could 
not, however, be presaged. The action of the Senate, in contradiction of that of the House, was such as 
to convince the president that the conflicting interests represented in Congress could not be sufficiently 
harmonized to bring about prompt and definite action looking to the financial relief of the government, 


and another issue of bonds became among the possibilities. 


(Rep.) The Advertiser. (Boston, Mass.) 

Our Democratic friends must, it would seem, ad- 
mit that the Dingley bill is as just and wise as it is 
necessary. It is conceived distinctly on a revenue, 
as distinguished from a protective, basis. It will, 
indeed, afford “incidental protection,” but only in- 
cidental. Any tariff bill that lays duties on im- 
ported articles which compete with home products 
is inevitably protective. That the Dingley bill is 
far from being a revival of the McKinley Bill is 
shown by the fact that, so far as the two measures 
cover the same ground, the rate named in the 
measure passed by the House is, for the most part, 
but 60 per cent of the rate named in the Bill of 1890. 
The expectation, based upon careful study and expert 
opinion, is that the new measure will result in an ad- 
dition of between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000 per 
annum to the governments income. That will suf- 
fice to stop the growth of the deficit and probably 
to yield a small but comfortable surplus. 

(Dem.) The Times. (New York, N. Y.) 

That which should be considered earnestly by all 
business interests is the determination of the Re- 
publican party to disturb and embarrass those in- 
terests, to turn back the rising tide of recovery from 
depression, by legislative and political agitation con- 
cerning the entire tariff structure. Thoughtful men 
know what the effect must be upon industry and 
trade. While it would, we think, be very noticeable 
in the woolen industry, it would be observed every- 
where. This scheme is a cruel and wicked one. 
There is no reasonable excuse for the presentation 
and support of it. If the Republicans really be- 
lieve that the revenue should be increased at once, 
they know that it could be increased sufficiently by 
the imposition of internal taxes which would cause 
no general disturbance whatever. But they are 


playing the game of politics, and are not unwilling 
to check a business revival which has taken place 
under the Democratic tariff which they have con- 
tinuously denounced as an injurious and depressing 
law. 

(/nd.) The Star. (Washington, D. C.) 

It is admitted by the administration that there 
has been an insufficiency of revenue in the past, 
but it is estimated that the present tariff law will 
work out its own salvation in the coming fiscal year, 
and more than meet the necessities of the govern- 
ment. This is, of course, a matter of hope. The 
Republicans of the House refuse to accept that 
hope and insist upon making sure that the revenues 
of the government shall be sufficient. They pro- 
pose a system of present relief that to their minds 
seems adequate. The president’s idea of the situa- 
tion is that there should be a complete and final 
redemption of the troublesome notes by a bond issue 
of great size, and he persists in entertaining the 
belief that the Wilson-Gorman Tariff Act will meet 
the necessities of the government. The practical 
outcome of the controversy is a matter of doubt. 
Everybody but the administration believes that 
there is need of additional revenue from some source. 

(Rep.) The Recorder. (New York, N. Y.) 

Our government is pledged to maintain the parity 
of goldand silver. To discriminate against silver by 
saying that we will accept only gold for new bonds 
is to violate that policy. Moreover, it is useless. 
Only legal tender will be accepted, of course. So 
long as the interchangeability of gold, silver, and 
paper is practically maintained by the directions 
given to subtreasuries, it does not matter a 
picayune what the bonds are paid for with. Coin 
bonds will serve every purpose of gold bonds and 
avoid national self-stultification. 
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(Dem.) The Times. (Kansas City, Mo.) 


The only thing the bond bill will accomplish, if it 
passes, will be to stop the Republicans from criti- 
cizing in future the policy of the administration in 
having issued bonds. They will then be in the same 
boat with the administration, in the respect of in- 
dorsing bond issues as a proper mode of relief. The 
only difference will be that the passage of a bond bill 
will be the height of Republican statesmanship, and 
will be accepted as their plan of relieving the treas- 
ury, while the Democratic administration declares 
that bond issues are but temporary makeshifts and 


While the bills proposed by Speaker Reed’s com- 
mittees do not commit the government in any de- 
gree to the cheap-money craze, they scrupulously 
avoid a clear proclamation in favor of honest 
money; but the Senate is differently constituted, 
and there is now little likelihood of any financial 
bill passing that body without the free silver heresy 
engrafted into it. It is needless to worry 
about the possibility of Speaker Reed and President 
Cleveland harmonizing on remedial legislation to 
meet the present necessities of the government. It 
is quite possible that they could harmonize their 


that nothing short of the retirement of the green- ideas sufficiently to accept the same measure, but 


backs and other legal tenders will afford adequate 
relief to the treasury. 
(lnd.) The Times. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 


The great obstacle in the way of remedial legis- 


with free silver running riot in the control of the 
Senate, not only is public and private credit greatly 
threatened, but the necessities of the government 
are likely to be made the mere plaything of the 
most arrogant and senseless demagogues of modern 


lation is not so much the president as the Senate. history. 


THE BOND ISSUE. 

For the fourth time in two years, the administration has considered it necessary to make use of the 
power conferred by the Resumption Act of 1875 authorizing the secretary of the treasury to issue ten year 
five per cent or thirty year four per cent bonds to maintain the fund for the redemption of United States notes. 
For some weeks the press had freely predicted a bond issue similar in terms to the issue of February, 1895, 
and rumors were prevalent of pending negotiations between the president and prominent bankers for the 
placing of the bonds. These rumors were, however, put to rest by the publication on January 6 of a gen- 


eral call for sealed proposals for the purchase of bonds. The issue is for $100,000,000 of thirty year four per 
cent coin bonds in denominations of $50 and multiples of that sum. 
in United States gold coin or gold certificates at the treasury at Washington or at the subtreasuries at New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, or New Orleans or may be made at 


Payment for the bonds must be made 


San Francisco with exchange on New York. 
right to reject any or all bids is reserved. 
being widely discussed. 

(Dem.) The Argus. (Albany, N. Y.) 

There is no room to question the popularity of 
this action. Judging by the experience of other na- 
tions, and notably that of France in regard to the 
Prussian indemnity after the War of 1870, the re- 
sponse of the people will be prompt and satisfactory. 
At all events the people will have had the first op- 
portunity to come to the relief of the government 
and extend financial aid. 

(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

If the secretary were in earnest in the effort to sell 
the present issue, he would adopt measures similar 
to those adopted by Secretary Sherman in 1879. He 
would name a price for the bonds a little under the 
market, say 114, and offer to allow to every national 
bank, every banker, and every broker, a commission 
for selling them. If this commission were as much 
as one per cent it would be only one tenth of that 
which last week he was credited with being willing 
to pay to a syndicate. Probably one quarter of one 
per cent would suffice. 

(Dem.) The World. (New York, N. Y.) 
In declining a discrediting offer of 1043 for bonds 


Proposals will be received until February 5, 1896, and the 
Whether or not the people can and will respond to the call is 


worth 117 and directing a public sale which is sure 
to bring their full value, the president has success- 
fully defended the financial credit of the nation. But 
He has maintained the standing 
of the nation in honor, dignity, self-reliance and in 
He has revived the shaken faith of the 
people in the honest and capable administration of 


he has done more. 
tegrity. 
public affairs. He has proved, or will yet prove, to 
Wall Street sharks and syndicates that the successful 
financiering of the government does not depend up- 
on one man. He has demonstrated anew the pa- 
triotism of the people—that love of country which 
resents wrong, injustice, robbery, and secret double- 
dealing by its servants. 
(/nd.) The Sun. (Baltimore, Md.) 

The present invitation for a popular subscription 
to a $100,000,000 loan does not necessarily indicate 
that either the president or the secretary have 
changed their views, or that a resort to the syndicate 
plan may not, after all, prove necessary. The secre 
tary’s circular may be regarded somewhat in the 
light of an experiment. Failing the expedient 
of a popular loan, there is no reason to doubt that 
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the bonds will be taken, presumably upon the same 
terms as before, by a syndicate of bankers. 
(ind.) The Post. (Washington, D.C.) 

The truth of the matter is that there can be no 
such thing as a “ popular loan” in this country under 
existing circumstances if gold only is to be accepted 
by the treasury. The whole thing looks like an at- 
tempt to fool the people and to placate the noisy 
and cheap demagogue. Ninety-five per cent of the 
yellow metal in the United States is held by banks, 
bankers, and capitalists. Practically none is in the 
hands of the people. If the government should offer 
to receive gold, treasury notes and certificates, silver 
and greenbacks, generally, as is suggested in the 
bond bill now before the Senate, the people could 
and would take the loan and be glad of the opportu- 
nity. But to stipulate for gold only is to turn the 
whole matter over to the New York syndicate and 
the European money lenders, and that upon virtually 
their own terms. 

(Rep.) The Journal. (Kansas City, Mo.) 

The game of fast and loose is being played by 
Cleveland and Carlisle. The so-called popular loan 
was not even hinted at until Mr. Morgan had made 
his arrangements to take the loan, and in doing so 
had in the natural course of business cornered the 
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tion to determine just how much of a premium they 
would be expected to offer on four per cent bonds in 
order to bring them down to an actual basis of three 
per cent. 

(Rep.) The Inter Ocean. (Chicago, Lil.) 

At last the administration has yielded to the pres- 
sure of public sentiment, and, in theory at least, 
given the people a chance at the new bonds. ... . 
There seems to be no little suspicion in financial cir- 
cles that this offer to place the new bonds as a popu- 
lar loan is not made in good faith, and that there is 
really no intention of depriving Morgan and his 
“ coparceners ” of their anticipated commissions on 
placing these bonds. The Jxter Ocean is slow to 
believe that President Cleveland and Secretary Carl- 
isle would stoop to play a confidence game on the 
American people. 

( Rep.) The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

The success of this proposed popular loan would, 
in our opinion, greatly strengthen the cause of sound 
money in the confidence of the people. There is no 
good reason for the failure of the proposition. If 
the syndicate can get the requisite gold, then the 
people should have no difficulty in getting it. If a 
few bankers can succeed in such an undertaking, 


there is no reason why seventy millions of people, 
constituting the government, and claiming the banks 
as their agents, should fail. There is at least $500,- 
000,000 in gold distributed throughout the country. 
That gold is largely free, and will respond in a suf- 
ficient quantity to any advantageous offer, unless its 
free use be interfered with. 


gold market. The eleventh-hour announcement 
that the people would have a chance to take the 
loan was made in the very face of the knowledge 
that gold was selling ata premium. And more than 
that, the president and everybody else knew that 
people not directly in the morey business were not 
likely to sit down and go into an intricate computa- 


ARMENIAN TROUBLES. 


THERE is little room to doubt that the adoption of the reform 
measures has not improved the condition of the Armenians. 


Reports of massacres continue to be received and the plundering 


of villages is apparently unchecked. The communication of 
Secretary Olney on the Armenian situation which was, at the re- 

quest of the Senate, submitted to Congress by the president on 

December 19, is of interest, both as showing what measures 

Minister Terrell has taken for the safety of citizens of the United 

States in Turkey and as giving a general view of the Armenian 

troubles themselves. According to Secretary Olney, the physical 

safety of Americans seems to have been secured and the Turkish 

government is to be held responsible for their property destroyed. 

Nevertheless, a late telegram from Minister Terrell, he says, ex- 

presses grave apprehension for the ultimate fate of American 

citizens unless combined action is taken by the Christian powers, 

and of such action there appears to be little hope. The secretary’s 

view of the situation as a whole differs in no important manner 

from the reports heretofore received. Since the disturbances in 

HON. ALEX. W. TERRELL. Constantinople September 30 and October 1, frequent outbreaks 

United States Minister to Turkey. in the provinces have occurred. Trebizond, Bitlis, Diarbekir, 
Malatia, Siva, Hadjin, Aintab; Kharput, and Marash have all suffered loss of life more or less heavy. 
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Minister Terrell is quoted as estimating the total number of Armenians killed up to date at 30,000. Dis- 
patches later than Secretary Olney’s statements report a massing of troops for the destruction of Zeitoun, 
a massacre at Shar November 16, and one at Caesarea November 30. 
admission of six extra guard-ships to the Bosporus have to all appearznces settied down to a policy of 


The powers after securing the 





inactivity. 
The Argus. (Albany, N. Y.) 

That American missionaries and other Americans 
resident in the troubled section have escaped with 
so little injury has been due undoubtedly to the de- 
termined attitude of Secretary Olney and Minister 
Terrell. The sultan has understood that demands 
for the protection of American citizens must be com- 
plied with and that there must be no double dealing 
about it. It would have been well for the hapless 
Armenians if their fate, like that of Venezuela, had 
come within the scope of a Cleveland or an Olney, 
rather than a Salisbury. 

The Tribune. (New York, N. Y.) 

So far as the miscalled great powers of Europe 
are concerned, then, we may consider the Armenian 
question settled. The concert of the powers is un- 
broken. So is their inaction. Perfect harmony 
prevails among them. So does utter inhumanity. 
The Turk has played fast and loose with them at 
will, fooled them, baffled them, insulted them, defied 
them. They have endured it all with meekness 
and humility. They have seen tens of thousands 
of Armenians wantonly butchered by official decree, 
women violated, infants tortured to death, hundreds 


of thousands doomed to death through starvation 
and exposure, a whole race all but exterminated, 
and all this by 4 power for whose existence they are 
responsible and for whose good behavior they have 
long stood surety. And they have not ventured to 
speak one brave word, or to strike a single blow, to 
stop the hideous work. 
The Evening Post. (New York, N. Y.) 

One fact of prime importance connected with the 
Armenian question has been generally ignored, 
namely, that the Kurds who have done most of the 
killing and devastating in that region, although 
Mohammedans, and under the nominal sway of the 
sultan, are really independent, and have been so 
from the earliest times. ... The Kurds are an 
exceedingly high-spirited and vigorous race, much 
prone to plunder and accustomed to having their 
own way. It is doubtful if the sultan could bring 
them under effective control if he should use his 
whole power to that end. The misery of the situa- 
tion, therefore, is that the powers at Constantinople 
are insisting that the Sublime Porte shall do some- 
thing that it is unable to do, but which it will not 
acknowledge its inability to do. 


RED-CROSS RELIEF IN ARMENIA. 


Miss CLARA BarTON of Washington, D. C., as president of the American National Red-Cross Society 
some time since accepted the call which came to her from all parts of the country and declared that she 
would go to Turkey in person to superintend the distribution cf relief to the Armenians, as soon as suf- 
ficent funds were placed at her disposal to insure success. The society accepts the estimate that there are 
about 350,000 people utterly destitute in the plundered districts who must be helped over to the next har- 
vest, six or eight months hence. $100,000 in cash with a guarantee of $400,000 more are deemed sufficient 
to warrant beginning the undertaking, while $5,000,000 has been named as the total amount that will be 
needed. January 11, Miss Barton announced that such satisfactory guarantees of the necessary aid had 
been received that she would be ready to sail for Armenia in about two weeks. The Red-Cross Society 
is founded upon an international agreement signed at Geneva in 1864 by representatives of the powers. A 
full account of the society’s organization and of its founder will be found in this issue of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. The United States became a member of the international association in 1882. To the American 
committee is due the enlargement of the work of the association from the relief of suffering caused by war 
to that arising from famine, pestilence, flood, or any other calamity which may assume a national character. 
Miss Barton is now over sixty-five years old and has been for many years prominent in works of organized 
charity. 


The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) The Record. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Above the diminishing heads of Europe’s con- 
certed powers, and above the bloody plains of Ar- 
menian slaughter, there towers to-day the heroic 
figure of an American woman to whom the world 
already owes much, and who now, despite the bur- 
den of over sixty-five years, is personally leading a 
movement which, if successful, must greatly increase 
this debt of gratitude and appropriately round out a 
life of exceptional usefulness and self-sacrifice. 


No other benevolent organization in the world ex- 
cept the Red-Cross Society, whose agents are guar- 
anteed protection by international treaties, is in a po- 
sition to sucessfully undertake this work of rescue; 
and it would be a singular departure from their char- 
acteristic sensitiveness to appeals of humanity and 
charity if the American people did not respond with 
alacrity to the only condition made by Miss Barton 
in assuming her gigantic task. 
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UTAH, THE FORTY-FIFTH STATE OF THE UNION. 


THE forty-fifth state has been added to the Union. January 4, President Cleveland signed the proc- 
lamation formally admitting Utah to the sisterhood of states. January 6, Governor Wells and the other 
state officers took the oath of office. Utah comes into the Union under Republican control and will add 


one representative and two Republican senators to the United States Congress. 


The Evening Post. (Chicago, fil.) No one is 


‘he fate of Utah will depend upon herself. There 
is no real progress possible for the new state unless 
her policy is kept strictly in line with the political 
and ethical principles which have made the Union 
what it is. Ecclesiastical domination or interference 
in her politics must not be attempted or tolerated. 
Her laws must conform to the spirit as well as the 
letter of the Constitution under which, as under an 
imperial zgis, the sisterhood of states rests in se- 
curity. If Utah enters the Union animated by that 
purpose she may be as valuable in the future as she 


by friendly interest and not suspicion. 
frightened at the silly bugaboo of polygamy. That 
is a corpse that is buried in a grave from which it 
cannot be dragged forth. No deader is human 
slavery in this country than the institution of plural 
marriages. There should be no fear that the altered 
relations of statehood will serve as a protection to 
revive practices abolished while Utah was a territory. 
No state can set at defiance the laws of this nation. 
But there is not the slightest reason to doubt that 
the Morman Church has accepted events as _ they 
have transpired, and that its leaders would, if they 
could, resurrect the institution of polygamy. The 
people of Utah are American citizens and law abid- 
ing citizens before anything else. If they had not 
been they would not have been invested with the 
priceless dignity of statehood. 


is welcome to-day. 
The Journal. (Kansas City, Mo.) 


A worthy member of the national family, all eyes 
are upon her at present, but it is a scrutiny inspired 


THE TRANSVAAL INVADED. 


Dr. JAMESON, administrator of Mashonaland for the 
3ritish South Africa Company, on December 29, led a force 
of 500 or 600 armed men into the Transvaal, or South Af- 
rican Republic. His avowed purpose was to render assist- 
ance to the Uitlanders, foreign residents, of Johannesburg 
who were denied the franchise and other privileges by the 
Boer government. As the Uitlanders failed to support 
the movement promptly, Jameson was defeated near Johan- 
nesburg by the Boers. Eighty of his men were killed and 
he and a large part of the remainder were taken prisoners. 
Jameson’s act was repudiated, !without delay, by the South 
Africa Company, by Governor Robinson of Cape Colony, 
and by Mr. Chamberlain the British colonial secretary. 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who has since resigned the position of 
prime minister of Cape Colony, is believed by many to have 
been a party to the invasion, though he disclaims any pre- 
vious knowledge of it. President Kruger has signified his 
intention of delivering Jameson and his fellow prisoners to 
the British colonial government at Cape Colony for punish- 
ment. On the news of Jameson’s defeat, Emperor William of Germany telegraphed President Kruger 
congratulating him on having been able to repulse the invader without an appeal to friendly powers, thus 
safeguarding the independence of his country. As England by treaties with the Transvaal made in 1881 
and 1884 has the right to control the foreign affairs of the republic, the emperor’s telegram and the belief 
that he has promised assistance to the republic has aroused intense feeling in England. 
rations more or less warlike are being made by that nation, ‘preliminary to a demonstration in oppo- 
sition to the attitude of the German emperor. 


DR. F. S. JAMESON. 


Extensive prepa- 


It was an unlucky hour for the Boers’ dream of 
complete independence when the richness of the 
gold-bearing quartz of “the Rand” became known 


The Transcript. (Boston, Mass,) 
While the occasion of the crisis is the claim of 
the British to a share in the government of the re- 


public, the cause is undoubtedly found in the vast 
golden wealth of the mines in the Witwatersrand. 


to the world. Miners flocked in from all quarters 
and of course the English miner was foremost. 
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The city of Johannesburg has boomed almost to 
greatness, for it now has with its suburbs not far 
from fifty thousand inhabitants, or ten times as 
many as Pretoria, the Boer capital. . . . The South 
African Republic is guilty of having within its borders 
gold-mines yielding from $25,000,000 to $35,000,000 
a year, a circumstance which, together with its re- 
sistance to British influence, may cost it dear. 
The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

There is no doubt that the miners have genuine 
grievances. They are heavily taxed, and they ought 
to see more benefits in the shape of good schools 
for their children, more adequate police protection 
from the rowdy element, and a better system of 
mining inspection. Much has been done for them 
by the government, but they can rightfully demand 

But it is one thing for the foreigners in 
the Transvaal to claim, in a reasonable spirit, what 
may be their due, and quite another to organize law- 
lessness for the purpose of subverting the govern- 
ment. This cannot be tolerated. Weshall see how 
quickly and effectively certain European powers that 
have African interests will protest against this at- 
tempt to ride roughshod over an independent gov- 


ernment. The present strife is a thinly disguised 
movement to transform the South African Republic 
intoa British possession. Other powers will not 
permit it, and they will interfere, if need be, with- 
out the formality of appointing a commission of 
inquiry, as we have done in the case of Vene- 
zuela. 
The Record. ( Philadelphia, Pa,) 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s dispatch to “Oom Paul” Kru- 
ger congratulating the president of the Transvaal 
upon the prompt defeat of “ Dr. Jim ” and his British 
marauders by the Boers will leave no doubt that the 
little South African Republic has secured a powerful 
protector. The appearance of Germany as the 
champion of the Boers and the Kaiser’s subscription 
to the principle that the inhabitants of the Trans- 
vaal shall be permitted to shape the destinies of 
their country without outside interference practically 
amount to an extension of the policy of the Monroe 
Doctrine to the affairs of the eastern hemisphere. 
British aggressions in all the four quarters of the 
globe have evidently aroused a spirit among the na- 
tions which will effectively limit the further exten- 
sion of the British Empire. 


THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


THE Republican National Convention will meet at St. Louis, Missouri, June 16, 1896. This was de- 
cided by the national committee in session at Washington, December ro. Balloting for the place of 
meeting was spirited. At the start San Francisco had more votes than any other city, and held nearly all 
of them until the last. New York received one vote on the first ballot and then dropped out of the contest. 
Pittsburg started in with nine votes but they were gradually absorbed by St. Louis. On the fifth ballot 
St. Louis gained a majority, with sixteen votes cast for San Franciscoand six for Chicago. The selection 
of St. Louis was then made unanimous. This will be the eleventh national convention of the Repub- 
lican party. Five times the national organization has convened in Chicago, twice in Philadelphia, and once 
each in Baltimore, Cincinnati, and Minneapolis. Eight of the ten conventions have been held in June. 
The exceptions were the Chicago conventions of 1860 and 1868 which met in May. 


(Rep.) The Globe Democrat. (St. Louis, Mo.) 

In 1896 for the second time in its history the Re- 
publican party is to hold a national convention in a 
southern state. Missouri, of course, is really a 
northern or western and not a southern state, but in 
a social and partisan sense—it was a slave state, 
and it has been Democratic for many years, like the 
other states in which slavery existed—it has been 
classed with the South. It will dono harm to defer to 
that notion in thisinstance. Theobjectin holding the 
convention in Baltimore was to strengthen the Union 
cause in the border states, then an object of great 
interest to the government. The selection of St. 
Louis as the meeting-place of the convention of 
1896 is a recognition of the fact made plain by the 
elections that the geographical line erected by Texas 
annexation and made hard and fast by the Kansas 
conflict has at last dropped out of politics. The 
solid South has been abolished. Freed from the ob- 
structions by which its growth was restricted, the 


Republican party has crossed into a new field, and 
has started out on larger and grander conquests 
than it has yet achieved. 
(/nd.) The Times Herald. (Chicago, Jil.) 

The business men of the country will not be pleased 
with the treatment they have received at the hands 
of the Republican national committee. From Mas- 
sachusetts to Georgia, and from Providence to San 
Francisco, the boards of trade and other commercial 
bodies memorialized the committee, asking that a 
late date should be set for the nominating conven- 
tion. Being the first of the committees to assemble, 
it naturally received the brunt of these addresses, 
but it dismisses them in a manner brusque to the 
point of discourtesy. It is not unlikely, however, 
that this committee will be left to fight the air for 
two or three months. The Democratic committee 
may find it the part of wisdom to delay their con- 
vention until September, and certainly should not 
make it earlier than the latter part of August. But 
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if national committees cannot bring about short 
campaigns national conventions can, and the ques- 
tion will be so adjusted by them that in the years to 
come political contests will be reduced to the min- 
imum. 
(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

Missouri is the largest and most important of the 
states of the border belt. It has seventeen electoral 
votes to thirteen of Kentucky, eight of Maryland, 
and six of West Virginia. These votes the Repub- 
licans confidently expect to secure in the presidential 
contest next year; and their hopes in this regard are 
encouraged by the fact that at the last state election 
in Missouri the Republican plurality was 3{000, and 


ENGLAND’S NEW 


On the last day of 1895, Alfred Austin was appointed poet laureate of England. 
been vacant since the death of Tennyson, October 6, 1892. 
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the present Legislature has a Republican majority. 
To reénforce, perhaps, the successes achieved in 
these border states, St. Louis appears to have been 
chosen ; and if the expectations of the Republicans are 
realized, it will roll up a majority—St. Louis casts 
more than 70,000 votes—large enough to overcome 
the prepondering Democratic lead in Missouri’s rural 
What place the Democratic na- 
tional committee, at its session, will fix upon for the 
Democratic Convention is not clear, though the choice 
of St. Louis by the Republicans should improve the 
prospects and increase the political availability of 
New York. Missouri has seventeen electoral votes; 
New York thirty-six. 


counties 


POET LAUREATE. 
This position has 
The new poet laureate was born in 1835. 


Out of deference to the wishes of his parents, he studied law and was admitted to the bar of the Inner 
Temple in 1857, but his own desire was to devote his life mainly to literature. The first volume of verse 
to appear under his own name was “The Season,” written in 1861. Numerous poems have been pub- 
lished since; of these a collected issue of six volumes was made in 1892. Mr. Austin is also the author of 
three novels, a work entitled “The Poetry of the Period,” “A Vindication of Lord Byron,” written in 
He 
was one of the founders of the ational Review, and has written extensively for the London Standard 


reply to Mrs. Stowe’s “ The True Story of Lord Byron’s Life,” and a number of political writings. 


and the Quarterly Review. 


Mr. Austin’s recent poem inthe London Zimes, entitled “Jameson’s Ride” has 


called forth so much adverse criticism that we append two stanzas of it : 


“Wrong! Isit wrong? Well may be; 
But I’m going, boys, all the same. 
Do they think me a burgher’s baby 
To be scared by a scolding name? 
They may arzue and prate and order; 
Go tell them to save their breath. 
Then over the Transvaal border, 
And gallop for life or death. 


The Tribune. 


The appointment of Mr. Alfred Austin to be 
poet laureate will doubtless cause much regret 
throughout the English-reading world. That will 
be not because it is Mr. Austin, instead of some 
other candidate, who has been chosen to succeed 
Tate and Pye, but because any appointment what- 
ever has been made to the place filled by Dryden 


and Tennyson. . . Mr. Austin is, 


a respectable poet, as well as a 


at any rate, 


worthy man. If he has written nothing that 
greatly thrills the reader, he has written many 
verses over which one would not willingly fall asleep. 
In other directions he has been an industrious and 
not unsuccessful literary worker, and as a journalist 
Of course these 
latter facts have no bearing upon his qualifications 
for the jaureateship, though they probably had as 
much weight as his poetry in determining the official 
choice. He is now in the afternoon of a long and 
busy life, and it would be ungracious to begrudge 


he has won actual distinction. 


“T suppose we were wrong—were madmen ; 
Still I think at the judment day, 

When God sifts the good from the bad men, 
There'll be something more to say. 

We were wrong, but we aren’t half sorry, 
And as one of the baffled band, 

I would rather have had that foray 
Than the crushings of all the Rand.” 


(New York, N. Y.) 


him whatever fame and profit may accrue to him 
from the title. 


ALFRED AUSTIN, 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE HOUSE AND SENATE COMMITTEES. 


SPEAKER Thomas B. Reed, December 21, announced to the 
House of Representatives the standing committees of that body. 
In the distribution of chairmanships eighteen states are repre- 
sented; New York leads with ten, Pennsylvania comes next with 
nine, Iowa received six, Massachusetts five, Illinois four, Michigan 
and Mainethree each. Three election committees were appointed 
instead of one as has been the custom. Representative Nelson 
Dingley, Jr., (Rep.) of Maine was accorded the chairmanship of 
the committee on ways and means. His associates on this com- 
mittee are Congressmen Payne of New York, Dalzell of Pennsyl- 
vania, Hopkins of Illipois, Grosvenor of Ohio, Russell of Con- 
necticut, Dolliver of Iowa, Steele of Indiana, Johnson of North 
Dakota, Evans of Kentucky, Tawney of Minnesota, Crisp of 
Georgia, McMillin of Tennessee, Turner of Georgia, Tarsney of 
Missouri, Wheeler of Alabama, and McLaurin of South Caro- 
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HON. NELSON DINGLEY, JR., OF MAINE 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. 


zell of 


Tennessee. 


lina, (ten Rep., six Dem.). 
up of the speaker and Congressmen Ienderson of Iowa, 


The committee on rules is made 


Dal- 


Pennsylvania, Crisp of Georgia, and McMillin of 


In the Senate, the assignments made by the “ steering ” com- 


mittees of the Republican and Democratic parties and subsequently approved by party caucuses and 


acquiesced in by the Populist and Silver senators, were agreed to December 30, by a vote of thirty to 


twenty-eight. 


In the list as adopted every Republican and every Populist senator has a chairmanship 


while eleven committees were granted to the Democrats. 


The Kennebec Journal. ( Augusta, Me.) 

Some have argued that political expediency should 
prevent Speaker Reed from according so many of 
the desirable honors to his own state, which in any 
event is sure to support his presidential candidacy. 
Those who based their expectations upon the hope 
that mere political expediency would govern Mr. 
Reed in making these appointments, did not know 
Mr. Reed 
was not making idle talk when he said once that he 
had rather be right than be president. That fact 


the man who fills the speaker's chair. 


ought now be apparent to the entire country. And 


we believe that there will be few complaints and 
that the speaker’s manly, statesmanlike course will 
meet with general approval. 


The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

Particularly strong is the leading committee, ways 
and means. Indeed, we doubt if the House of Rep- 
resentatives has ever had in this little working 
body a list of men of greater average ability, riper 
experience or sounder judgment. It is an ideal 
group, ready to meet every emergency and to shirk 
no responsibility. The remainder of the committees 
bear the stamp of conscientious selection, and if the 
speaker has not done all that he would like to do 
for a few members of experience and ability, he has 
done his best, and, in view of the perplexing national 
situation confronting him in the eleventh hour of 
his selection, has organized his working forces with 
askill and breadth of vision on which he, as well as 
the country, is to be congratulated. 


The State Journal. (Columbus. O.) 

Ohio men in Congress did fairly well in their com- 
mittee assignments, and with the exception that the 
state was treated with a scant courtesy in the matter 
of chairmanships by Speaker Reed, there is but lit- 
tle to complain of. It must be remembered that 
Speaker Reed is very much in earnest in his race for 
the Republican presidential nomination, and as a 
candidate he must be expected to do all he can hon- 
orably to enhance his chances for the place. Ohio 
is no worse off than Indiana, which got but a single 
chairmanship—Hon. H. U. Johnson, whose great 
claim to distinction is that he is opposed to the re- 
nomination of ex-President Harrison. 

The Times Herald. (Chicago; Jil.) 

The placing of Mr. Dingly, of Maine, at the head 
of the ways and means committee is responsive to 
the best Republican sentiment of the country, which 
recognizes the Maine statesman as the logical leader 
of the Republican side of the house. 
was doubtless constrained to overlook the fact that 
he hailed from his own state in deference to his rec- 


The speaker 


ognized ability and his splendid equipment for the 
important post. 
The Dispatch. (Pittsburg, Pa.) 

It is very much to be feared that the more the 
make-up of the committees is studied, the more will 
it appear that Mr. Reed has been endeavoring to 
shape them to his presidential ambitions, with the 
not infrequent result of pleasing very few and dis 
pleasing a great many. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


HOME. 


December 6. The first annual report of Attorney- 
General Harmon is made. Inspector Conlin made 
chief of police of New York City. 

December 8. Resolutions denouncing the atroci- 
tiesin Armenia adopted by Brooklyn and New Haven 
churches. 


December 9. American Federation of Labor 


holds its fifteenth annual convention in New York. 
The nomination of Judge Rufus W. Peckham 
for associate justice of the Supreme Court confirmed 


by the Senate. 

December to. The first Republican governor of 
Kentucky, Col. W. O. Bradley inaugurated. A 
bill providing for the issue of long term bonds in 
small denominations to cancel demand notes intro- 
duced by Senator Sherman of Ohio. 

December 11. Pittsburg chosen by the Prohi- 
bition national committee for the convention in 
May, 1896. 

December 12. The National Civil Service Re- 
form League convenes at Washington, pe on 

December 13. The American Red-Cross Society 
decides to take charge of relief work among the Ar- 
menians. 

December 14. Ten thousand garment workers 
of New York threaten a strike. ——Miss Helen Cul- 
ver gives a million dollars to Chicago University for 
the biological department.- Francis Schlatter 
continues to work “cures” in New Mexico. 

December 15. President Cleveland arrives in 
Washington from his hunting trip in North Caro- 
lina. 

December 16. A certified copy of the state con- 
stitution adopted by Utah received by President 
Gold amounting to three millions ex- 
ported. A mass-meeting held in New York pro- 
tests against Sunday opening of saloons. 

December 18. Sugar bounty pronounced consti- 
tutional by Judge Pardon of the United States’ 
Court in New Orleans. Five thousand coal 
miners of Indian Territory go out on a strike. 

December 19. An explosion of fire-damp kills 
several miners in Cumnock, S. C. 

December 20. A trial trip made by the United 
States battle ship Zexas, which proves it to be the 
swiftest battle ship of the kind in the world. 

December 23. The Memphis cotton exchange 
starts a movement to reduce cotton acreage. 

December 24. Heavy storms in the Southwest 
cause much damage to property———The Brazilian 
House of Representatives congratulate the House 
on President Cleveland’s Venezuelan message. 

December 26. Scientists open a convention at 
the University of Pennsylvania. The damage by 


Cleveland. 


floods in Missouri and Kansas reported to be 
$5,000,000..—The House committee of foreign af- 
fairs decides that action in regard to the Cuban revo- 
lution should be postponed until further informa- 
tion concerning the condition of the rebellion is re- 
ceived. 

December 28. The gold reserve is $63,717,997. 

December 29. The* American Bimetallic Union 
is formed by a consolidation of the American Bime- 
tallic League, the National Bimetallic Union, and 
the National Silver Committee. 

December 30. A meeting held in the City Hall, 
Boston, in the interest of relief work in Armenia is 
addressed by Clara Barton. 

December 31. The exposition at Atlanta closes. 

A syndicate organized to purchase $200,000,- 
000 worth of government bonds. 

January 1. Governor Morton, of New York, an- 
nounces his intention to become a candidate for the 
presidency. 


FOREIGN. 

December 7. An edict issued by the Chinese 
government for the building of a railroad from Tien- 
Tsin to Peking. 

December 10. The bimetallic leagues of Great 
Britain hold a conference at Paris. 

December 12. The British Parliament prorogued 
until February 11, 1896. Adrien Lachenal elected 
president of Switzerland. 

December 14. The discovery of a conspiracy 
against the czar causes many arrests in Moscow. 
——A decree of reform for Asiatic Turkey issued 
by the sultan. 

December 19. Credits asked for by the govern- 
ment for campaign purposes are approved by the 
Italian Chamber. 

December 28. Havana is the scene of demon- 
strations in honor of General Campos and express- 
ive of loyalty to the Spanish government. 

December 29. Congratulations extended to Mr. 
Gladstone on his eighty-sixth birthday. 

December 30. Russia reported to be massing 
troops on the Korean frontier. 

January 3. Martial law declared in western Cuba 
by General Campos. 


NECROLOGY. 


December 8. George Augustus Sala, English 
author and journalist. Born 1828. 

December 18. Captain Isaac Bassett, assistant 
doorkeeper of the United States Senate. Born 
1818. 

December 24. John Russell Hind, English as- 
tronomer. Born 1823. 





Cc. L. 8S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 
First Week (ending February 3). 
“Initial Studies in American Letters.” Chapter 
III. concluded. 
“Some First Steps in Human Progress.” Chapters 
I. and FI. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The Industrial Condition of the South before 
1860.” 
“Irving’s Life of Goldsmith.” 
Sunday Reading for February 2. 
Second Week (ending February Io). 
“Initial Studies in American Letters.” Chapter 
IV. to page 109. 
“Some First Steps in Human Progress.” Chapter 
III. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The Air We Breathe.” 
Sunday Reading for February 9. 
Third Week (ending February 17). 
“Initial Studies in American Letters.” Chapter 
IV. concluded. 


’ 


“ Some First Steps in Human Progress.” Chapters 
IV. and V. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The Monroe Doctrine.” 
Sunday Reading for February 16. 
Fourth Week (ending February 24). 
“Initial Studies in American Letters.” Chapter 
V. to page 136. 
“Some First Steps in Human Progress.” Chapter 
VI. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“ Footprints of Washington.” 
“ The American Press.” 
Sunday Reading for February 23. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 
FIRST WEEK. 
Lesson. 
A History—The lucifer match. 
Book Review—“ The Vicar of Wakefield,” by 
Oliver Goldsmith. 
A Geographical Study—Japan. A map ex- 
ercise showing its size and position, with a gen- 
eral description of the country, the habits, and 
customs of the people. 
5. Table Talk—Clara Barton.* 


*See Current History and Opinion. 


SECOND WEEK. 
General Discussion—Methods of obtaining 
food. See “Some First Steps in Human 
Progress.” 
Character Study—Emerson. 
A Talk—The effect of Hawthorne’s early life 
on the character of his writings. 
Experiments—In connection with the week’s 
reading interesting experiments can be per- 
formed with very little trouble and expense. 
To show the presence of carbonic acid gas in 
the breath, lower a lighted candle into a glass 
jar into which some one has breathed, and the 
candle will be extinguished; breathe through a 
tube into a glass filled with lime water and the 
water will become turbid, and after standing a 
few minutes a sediment will form in the bottom 
of the glass. Invert a glass jar over a lighted 
candle, and if no air is allowed to enter the 
candle will burn but a short time, showing that 
the oxygen has been consumed. 

In performing experiments in frictional electric- 
ity great care is essential to their success, and 
they should, as far as possible, be conducted in 
a room whose atmosphere is comparatively dry. 
A simple apparatus for detecting electricity, 
called an electroscope may consist of a small 
ball of elder pith suspended from a bent glass 
tube by a silk thread, or a straw suspended by 
a silk thread so that it will hang horizontally 
If a stick of 
sealing wax is rubbed briskly with a piece of 
flannel and held near the electroscope, the pith 
ball will be attracted by the electricity until it 
touches the wax, when it will fly in the opposite 
direction. Rub a warm, dry glass tube with a 
piece of silk and test for electricity in the same 
way. Gutta-percha rubbed with fur will pro- 
duce enough electricity to attract pieces of 


will serve the same purpose. 


paper. Heat apiece of foolscap paper and a 
board of the same size until both are dry. 
Place the paper on the board and rub with a 
piece of rubber. Remove the paper from the 
board and test it for electricity as in the other 
experiments. Support a dry pane of glass at 
each end by a book. Place under the glass 
some bran. Rub the glass with a piece of silk 
and notice the effect. These experiments care- 
fully prepared and performed by some member 
of the circle previously appointed will prove 
very entertaining and instructive. 





C.L. S.C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


THIRD WEEK. 

LINCOLN DAY—FEBRUARY 12. 

“ He is of a noble strain, of appproved honor and confirmed 
honesty.’’— Shakespeare. 

1. Table Talk—Events and incidents in the per- 
sonal history of President Lincoln. As far as 
possible these should be given in proper se- 
quence, making a connected biography. Special 
topics may be previously assigned to various 
members of the circle, such as: (1) Lincoln’s 
ancestors; (2) his boyhood; (3) his education ; 
(4) his military career; (5) his business ven- 
tures; (6) his political life; (7) his character. 
These subjects may be increased to suit the 
needs of the circle. 

Discussion—What Lincoln did for the nation. 
Stories Retold—Each member should be pre- 
pared to tell some story illustrating some trait 
of Lincoln’s character, or to repeat some story 
told by him. 
FOURTH WEEK. 
LOWELL DAY—FEBRUARY 
‘* Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how : 
Everything is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving: 
’ Tis as easy now for the heart to be true, 
As for grass to be green, or skies to be blue,- 
’ Tis the natural way of living.” 
—‘ The Viston of Sir Launfal.” 
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“*Great truths are portions of the soul of man; 


Great souls are portions of Eternity.” 
—Lowell, 


Roll call—Each member responding with a se- 

lection from Lowell. 

Biographical Sketch—Lowell. 

A Review—“ The Biglow Papers.” 

Table Talk—Lowell’s place in literature. 

Reading—“ The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 

Paper—Lowell’s pen portraits: as “Columbus,” 

“ Kossuth,” “To H. W. L.,” “ Wendell Phillips,” 

and others. 

Readings—“ The Singing Leaf” and “A Chip- 

pewa Legend.” 

Paper—The “ Harvard Commemmoration Ode.” 

Paraphrase—* Under the Willows.” 
WASHINGTON DAY—FEBRUARY 22. 

His integrity was the most pure, his justice the most in- 

flexible I have ever known.—7komas Jefferson. 

A Talk—The early life of Washington. 

A Talk—Washington in the French and Indian 
War. . 

A Paper—The military campaigns of the Revolu- 
tion. 

A Review—Washington’s presidency. 

Reading—* Under the old Elm,” by Lowell. 


C. L. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 
ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR FEBRUARY. 


“INITIAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN LETTERS. 

P. 83. “ Mon’o-dy.” From the Greek monos 
(single) and ode (song): primarily a musical com- 
position in wnich one voice-part predominates; a 
lyric poem usually of a mournful nature having a 
single theme. 

“Praed” [ prad]. Winthrop Mackworth (1802- 
1839). An English author. 

“ Vers de société.” French. Society verse. 

“ Tendenz.” An Italian word meaning tendency : 
novels written to explain some principle or doctrine. 

P. 85. “ Chingachgook” [ chin-gak’gook]. 

P. 91. “Phi Beta Kappa.” The name of a col- 
lege fraternity. 

P. 92. “Arminianism.” The doctrines taught 
by Jacobus Harmensen (1560-1609) the Anglicized 
form of whose name is James Arminius. He was a 


Protestant minister of Leyden, Holland. 


“So-cin’i-an-ism.” So called from the doctrines 
taught by two Italian divines, Laelius Socinus 
(1526-1562) and Faustus Socinus (1539-1604). 

P.94. “ Milieu.” A French word meaning medium. 

P. 95. “Humanitarian.” Affirming that Christ 
is human but denying his divinity; also hav- 


J-Feb. 


ing a philanthropic interest in the human race. 

P. 96. “ Spurzheim” [spoortz’him]. 

“ Phalansteries” [fal’an-ster-iz]. The buildings 
used as dwellings by the members of communities 
holding goods and property in common. 

P. 98. “Orphic.” Relating to Orpheus, the god 
of music, who in Greek mythology is said to have 
been able to move mountains and trees with his 
strains of beautiful music. 

“ Sartorial.” Relating to a tailor. 

P. 99. “Av-a-tar’”” In Hindu mythology a 
word used to mean the manifestation in human form 
of a deity; incarnation of a god. 

P. 100. “ Reductio ad absurdum.” 
duction to an absurdity. 

P. 108. “Mazzini” [ miat-sé’né]. 

P. 119. “ Moms de plume.” French meaning 
literally pen names ; assumed names. 

P. 122. “Fouqué” [foo-ka’]. 

P. 126. “ Clientéle” [klé-on-tal’]. A French 
term whose meaning is expressed by the English 
word clientelage; a body of supporters, or clients. 

P. 128. “ Outre Mer” [ootr mér]. A French 
title meaning beyond the sea. 


Latin. Re- 
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P. 129. “ Juvenilia.” Latin. Youthful writings. 

P. 130. “Kyrie eleyson” [kiri-€-€-la’son]. A 
Greek prayer used as a response in the liturgies of 
Oriental churches, the literal translation of which is 
Lord, have mercy. This petition with “Christ, 
have mercy,” which was inserted in the Latin litanies, 
was repeated three times. 

P. 131. “Es-o-teric.” From a Greek word 
meaning inner, within; intended only for those 
specially initiated; abstruse. It is supposed by 
some that this word was originally applied to the 
teachings of Aristotle which were especially for his 
private pupils in contradistinction to his exoteric 
teachings, intended for the general public. 

P. 132. “ Hor’ta-to-ry.” Containing advice or 
exhortation. 

“ Apostrophe.” A rhetorical figure in which the 
writer makes a sudden digression from a particular 
method of discourse to address a person or object. 

P. 133. “Haec fabula docet.” Latin. This 
fable teaches. 

P. 134. “Schopenhauer” [shd’pen-how-er]. Ar- 
thur. A German author and philosopher bern in 
1788. 

“Dac-tyl’‘ic hex-am‘e-ter.” A poetic line com- 
posed of six feet or meters the first four of which 
may be either spondees or dactyls, but the fifth is 
a dactyl and the last a spondee. A dactyl is a foot 
consisting of a long syllable followed by two short 
ones or according to English prosody an accented 
syllable followed by two unaccented ; a spondee con- 
sists of two long syllables. 

The following selection from “ Evangeline” is 
marked to indicate the meter. 

Ye’ who be- | lieve’ in af- | fec’tion that | hopes’, and en- | dures’, 
and is | pa’-tient, 

Ye’ who be- | lieve’ in the | beau’-ty and | strength’ of | wom’- 
an’s de- | vo’-tion, 

List’ to the | mourn’-ful tra- | di’-tion still | sung’ by the | pines’ 
of the | for’ -est; 

List’ to the | Tale’ of | Love’ in A- | ca’-die | home’ of the | 


hap’-py. 

P. 135. “Trochaic.” Composed of trochees, 
metrical feet of two syllables, a long followed by a 
short one. In the following lines from “ Hiawatha” 
the meter is indicated. 

Out’ of | child’-hood | in’-to | man’-hood, 
Now’ had | grown’ my | Hiva | wa’tha, 
Skilled’ in | all’ the | craft’ of | hunt’ers. 

“ An-thro-po-mor’phic.” From the Greek words 
formanandform. “Characterized by anthropomor- 
phism” which is “the conception of animals, plants, 
and nature in general, by analogy with man.” 

P. 136. “ Pindar” ( 522-443 B.C.). A lyric poet 
of Greece. 

“SOME FIRST STEPS IN HUMAN PROGRESS.” 

P. 17. “ Polynesia” [ pol-i-né’zha]. The islands 
of the Pacific Ocean east of Australia, New Guinea, 
and the Philippine Islands. 

“ Kamtschatka” [ kam-chat’ka]. 


P. 19. “ Guacho” [ gw&’k6]. Also spelled Gau- 
cho. Herdsmen of mixed Indian and Spanish de- 
scent living on the pampas of South America, chiefly 
in Argentine Republic. 

P. 20. “ Fuegians” [fi-€’ji-anz]. The Indians 
of Tierra del Fuego. 

“ Pyrite” [pi’rit or pirit]. The same as iron 
pyrites, a metallic mineral containing sulphur and 
iron. It is very hard and resembles brass in color. 

P. 21. “ Dobritzhofer” [ do’brits-hof-er]. 

“Congreves.” Matches; so called from the name 
of Sir William Congreve the inventor. 

“ Ainu” [ indo J. 

“Somali” [sd6-m4léz]. Inhabitants of North- 
eastern Africa south of the Gulf of Aden. 

“Veddah.” Probably the aborigines of Ceylon. 

“ Dyaks.” The natives of Borneo. 

P. 30. “Bongo.” A tribe of negroes living in 
eastern Soudan. 

“ An-da-man-ese’.” The inhabitants of the An- 
daman Islands in the Bay of Bengal. 

P. 35. ‘ Tahitians” [ta-hé’té-anz]. _Theinhabit- 
ants of Tahiti one of the islands of the Society 
group. 

P. 36. “Caribs.” Indians who at one time 
lived in Guiana and parts of the West Indies. The 
Spaniards applied this term to any Indians whom 
they considered savage or cannibals. 

“QOo’la-chan.” Also spelled eulachon. The 
candle fish. 

P. 37. “ Taro” [ta’ro or ta’ro]. A food plant 
cultivated in the tropics and valuable for its tuberous 
root which is eaten after being boiled or baked. 
Sometimes it is made into bread or pudding. 

“ Pan-da’nus.” The fruit of the screw pine. 

P. 38. “Haidas” [hi’das]. A tribe of North 
American Indians occupying the Queen Charlotte 
Islands which belong to British America. 

“ Tsimshians” [ tsim-shé-anz’]. A division of North 
American Indians who live in the western part of 
British Columbia. 

P. 40. “Spaghetti” [spa-get’te]. A kind of 
macaroni made in tubes smaller than the ordinary 
macaroni. 

P. 41. “ Pomme blanche.” French meaning liter- 
ally white apple. 

P. 44. “ Wends.” “ A name given in early times 
by the Germans to their Slav neighbors.” 

“ Melanesia.” A collection of island groups in 
the Pacific Ocean the inhabitants of which are re- 
lated. 

P. 45. “Fans.” An African nation living in the 
French possessions in western Africa. 

“Ny-im-ni-ams’.” A nation of Africa consisting 
of several small tribes which live in the valley of 
the Welle and Shari rivers in the region of the 
Soudan. 

Monbuttus [ mon-bddt’tddz]. A tribe living in 
Central Africa. 
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P. 46. “Maoris” [ ma’6-riz, or mOO‘riz.] 

“ Marquesans” [ mar-ka’sanz]. The inhabitants of 
the Marquesas Islands, a group in the South Pacific. 

P. 47. “St. Andrew’s cross” is the Latin cross 
in its oblique form, or the same as that used in 
mathematics to indicate a multiplication. 

P. 50. “Stone Age.” See page 107 of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for October. 
Members of a tribe of Indians 


“ Sho-sho’nes.” 
formerly living in the northwestern part of the 


United States. 

“ Mokis.” Indians of northeastern Arizona. 

P. 54. “Havasupai.” [ ha-v4-sd0’pi J. 

P. 56. “ Zufiians” [ z60’nyi-ans ]. A branch of 
North American Indians comprising only one tribe, 
the Zufii, which lives in western New Mexico. 

P. 58. “ Pygmies.” Dwarfs living in Africa. 
“The existence in Africa of an undersized race, 
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with astature averaging that of a boy of twelve or 
thirteen years, was known to the earliest writers, as 
Homer and Hesiod. ... The pygmies are found 
all the way from Egypt to the Cape (Bushmen) and 
from Kamerun to Zanzibar, in sporadic bands of 
timid and nomadic hunters and fishermen, paying 
tribute to Bantu or Hamitic chiefs.” —“ The Century 
Cyclopedia of Names.” 

P. 59. “ Par excellence.” Preéminently. 

P. 64. “Salaams” [ sa-lamz’]. An Oriental sal- 
utation or expression of deference made by bowing 
very low and at the same time placing the palm of 
the right hand on the forehead. 

“Cap’si-cum.” A species of plant yielding berries 
of various forms having a pungent taste and which 
when ground produce Cayenne pepper. 

P. 65. “Saghalien”  [ sa-gi-lén’ ]. 
north of Japan belonging to Russia. 


An island 


REQUIRED READINGS IN “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


“ FOOTPRINTS OF WASHINGTON.” 
1. “ Barbadoes ” [bar-ba’d6z]. An island of the 
West Indies belonging to Great Britain. 
2. “ Duquesne ” [dii-kan’]. 
3. “Great Meadows.” Located in southwestern 
Pennsylvania. 
4. Jumonville [zhii-m6n-vél’]. 


“ THE AMERICAN PRESS.” 

1. “Junius papers.” “During the vehement 
quarrel between Great Britain and her colonies 
(1765-1775) a series of letters addressed to King 
George III., his ministers, and other distinguished 
public men in England, were published in the Puddic 
Advertiser, and were generally signed ‘ Junius’ or 
‘Philo-Junius.’ In the first authorized collection of 
these letters there were forty-four by ‘Junius’ and 
fifteen by ‘ Philo-Junius.’ They treated of public 
men and public measures of that day in a style that 
produced a profound impression and interest in the 
public mind, and excited the hottest indignation of 
those who felt the lash. . . . The government and 
those interested in the matter tried in vain to ascer- 
tain the name of the author. It was evident that he 
was a man of wealth and refinement, and possessed 
access to minute information respecting ministerial 
measures and intrigues. The names of more 
than fifty persons have been mentioned as suspected 
authors. An array of facts, circumstances, and fair 
inferences have satisfied the most careful inquiries 
that Sir Philip Francis was ‘Junius.’ ”—“Harper’s 
Cyclopedia of United States History.” 


“SUNDAY READINGS.” 

I. “C6-per’ni-can.” Relating to Copernicus 
(1473-1543) a Prussian astronomer. In 1543 he 
published a work explaining his theory that the 
Planets revolve around the sun. 


2. “Origen” f[or‘i-jen]. One of the fathers of 
the church born probably in Alexandria about 185. 
In the school at Alexandria of which he was for 
some time the head he confined himself to religious 
instruction. His school was closed by civil authori- 
ties and he was expelled from the city. When per- 
mitted to return he refused remuneration for his 
teaching and denied himself the ordinary comforts 
of life. He was a prelific theological writer, his 
commentaries upon the Scriptures being more com- 
plete than those of any other ancient writer. He 
died in 253. 

3. “Hegel” [ha’gel]. A philosopher living in 
Germany from 1770 to 1831. “His philosophical 
system was during the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century the leading system of metaphysical 
thought in Germany. It purports to be a complete 
philosophy undertaking to explain the whole uni- 
verse of thought and being, in its abstractest ele- 
ments and minutest details.” 

4. “Augustine” (345-430 A. D.). A father of 
the Latin Church. A single volume of his “ Ser- 
mons” contains about 700 productions. His best 
known works are his “ Confessions,” and “ The City 
of God.” 

5. “Sirens.” Sea nymphs who allured mariners 
by enchanting music and then destroyed them. 

6. “Eonian” [€-d’ni-an]. From a Greek word 
meaning lasting for an age; hence continuing for an 
indefinite period, everlasting. 


“THE AIR WE BREATHE.” 

1. “Carbureted hydrogen” is a compound con- 
sisting of carbon and hydrogen which united in the 
proportion of one part carbon to four parts of hydro- 
gen forms the fire damp which occurs in coal mines. 
Suiphureted hydrogen consisting of one part sul- 
phur and two parts of hydrogen, is a colorless gas 
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having a disagreeable odor. When inhaled itis very 





poisonous. 

2. “ Ptomaines” [t6’ma-inz]. “A generic name 
of alkaloid bodies formed from animal or vegetable 
tissues during putrefaction.” 

3. “ Me-tab’o-lism.” All the chemical changes 
taking place in the body, by which the tissues are 
either renewed or changed for some special purpose. 

4. “O/’zone.” A condensed form of pure oxy- 
gen. It is a colorless gas possessing a chlorine-like 
odor and if inhaled for any length of time it pro- 
duces bad results. 

5. “ Vol’ta” Count Alessandra (1745-1827). An 
Italian physicist, celebrated for his inventions in 


electricity. 
6. “ Pouillet ” [p66-ya’]. A French scientist. 
7- “Dynamic Electricity.” Current electricity in 


contradistinction to that which is produced by fric- 
tion, called static electricity. 
8. “E-lec-trol’y-sis.”. The process of separating 


a chemical compound into its constituent parts by 
means of an electric current. 


“ IRVING’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH.” 

1. “Tatler.” A periodical established in 1709 by 
Sir Richard Steele and published until 1711. “ Ad- 
dison wrote forty-one papers; Addison and Steele 
together thirty-four. Steele wrote a much larger 
number alone.” 

2. “Spectator.” An English periodical founded 
in 1711, and published daily for nearly two years. 
The principal contributors were Addison and Steele, 
274 of the 555 numbers published being by Addison 
and 236 by Steele. 

3. “Pistol.” A noisy, boastful character in 
Shakespeare’s “ Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

4. “ Disraeli” [diz-ra'li, or diz-ré‘li]._ An English 
author and statesman who died in London in 1881. 
The title of the sovereign 


5. “Cham” [kam]. 
prince of Tartary which is also written khan, hence, 
prince. 

6. “Smollett,” Tobias George. A British his- 


torian and novelist who lived from 1721 to 1771. 

7. “Bee.” “A periodical which appeared Oc- 
tober 6, 1759, eight weekly numbers only being pub- 
lished. Oliver Goldsmith was the author of nearly 
all the essays. 

8. “Chinese Letters.” Articles first published 
in a daily paper and republished a short time after 
under the title “ The Citizen of the World.” “These 
consist of a series of essays on society and manners, 
written in the assumed character of a Chinese phi- 
losopher resident in London.” 

g. “Langton,” Bennet (1737-1801). At one time 
a professor of ancient literature at the Royal Acad- 
emy, but chiefly known as a friend of Dr. Johnson. 
“ Beauclerk ” [b6’klark]. An intimate friend of 
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Dr. Johnson’s, and said to have been a charming 
conversationalist. He owned a library of 30,000 
volumes which was sold at auction in 1781. 

“ Reynolds,” Sir Joshua (1723-1792). A painter 
of portraits. His pictures of Johnson and Gold- 
smith are among his most famous works. 

10. “Burke,” Edmund. An English author and 
statesman who lived 1729-1797. 

“ Garrick,” David. (1717-1779). 
lish actor and playwright. 

11. “Fortunatus.” The hero of a story popular 
in Europe, the earliest known version of which was 
published in the sixteenth century. When in need 
of money the goddess of fortune presents Fortu- 
natus a purse which can never be emptied. 

12. “ Falstaff.” A good-natured, witty charac- 
ter in. Shakespeare’s “ Merry Wives of Windsor” 
and in “ Henry IV.” 

13. “Colman,” George (1732-1794). The author 
of several dramas and an intimate friend of David 


A noted Eng- 


Garrick. 





“THE MONROE DOCTRINE.” 


1. “Ukase” [u-kase’]. An order issued by the 
Russian government. The legal code of Russia isa 
collection of ukases which have been issued from 
time to time. 

2. “ Nootka Sound Convention.” At this conven- 
tion was settled the dispute between Great Britain 
and Spain, caused by the Spaniards seizing a num- 
ber of British vessels in Nootka Sound, on the west 
side of Vancouver Island. 

3. “Treaty of Westphalia.” The Thirty Years’ 
War was concluded by this treaty. 

4. “Hapsburg.” A royal family of Germany. 

5. “Cis-Atlantic.” The prefix c7s is a Latin prep- 
osition meaning on this side: hence on this side of 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

6. “Castlereagh ” [kas-l-ra’]. Robert Stewart, a 
British statesman who was made Viscount of Cas- 
tlereagh in 1795. In 1822 while temporarily insane 
he committed suicide. 

7. “ Versus.” Latin. Against. 

8. “Panama Congress.” One of the objects of 
this congress which was proposed by the Spanish- 
American republics was to secure an agreement by 
each government represented to “guard against the 
establishment of any future European colony within 
its borders.” 

g. “Clayton-Bulwer treaty.” Relating to the es- 
tablishment’ of water communication between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific oceans across the peninsula 
of Panama. It was negotiated by Sir William 
Henry Bulwer, British minister to the United States, 
and Senator Clayton. 


10. “Juarez” [h66-a’res]. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


ON THE C.L.S. 


“ INITIAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN LETTERS.” 

1. Q. Why were the Knickerbocker writers so 
called? A. Because they were contributors to the 
Knickerbocker Magazine. 

2. Q. Where did these writers reside? A. In 
New York City. 

3. Q. Who is the author of “The American 
Flag?” A. Joseph Rodman Drake. 

4. Q. What other poem by the same author is 
A. “The Culprit Fay.” 

5. Q. By what poem is Halleck best known? 
A. By “ Marco Bozzaris.” 

6. Q. Who was the first American novelist of 
distinction? A. James Fenimore Cooper. 

7. Q. How many novels did he write? A. 
Over thirty. 


still popular ? 


8. Q. What was the purpose of his society fiction? 
A. To attack the abuses and follies of American 
life. 

9g. Q. What is said of the character of his society 
novels? A. They are worthless. 

10. Q. In what was Cooper greatest? A. In 
the story, in the invention of incidents and plots, in 
the power of narrative and description in tales of 
wild adventure. 

11. Q. What character did he create? A. The 
Indian of literature. 

12. Q. What was his first successful novel? A. 
“The Spy.” 

13. Q. Who was Cooper’s one great creation in 
the sphere of character? A. Leatherstocking.” 

14. Q. During the era of national expansion 
about what subject did the debates center? A. The 
question of state rights. 

15. Q. What is the character of Calhoun’s 
speeches? A. They are severely logical, free from 
bad rhetoric, the reasoning is cogent, but they lack 
emotion and imagination. 

16. Q. Who is considered the greatest of foren- 
sic orators? A. Daniel Webster. 

17. Q. What thought prominent in his orations 
makes them universally interesting to the present 
generation? A. The thought of American nation- 
ality. 

18. Q. How is his oratory described? A. As 
massive and sometimes even ponderous. 

19. Q. Who was the foremost legal orator of 
this era? A. Rufus Choate. 

20. Q. Of what nature were the addresses of 
Edward Everett? A. Of the memorial and anni- 
versary kind. 

21. Q. What movement gave to American litera- 


C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


ture the Concord group of writers? A. The human- 
itarian movement in New England. 

22. Q. Who was the principal leader ? William 
Ellery Channing. 

23. Q. Inthe second stage of this movement 
what doctrine was advanced? A. Transcendental- 
ism. 
24. Q. In what did it culminate? A. In the es- 
tablishment of Ze Dia/ and the Brook Farm com- 
munity. 

25. Q. Who was called the prophet of this sect ? 
A. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

26. Q. What was the most important literary 
result of this experiment ? A. Hawthorne’s “ Blithe- 
dale Romance.” 

27. Q. For what have Emerson’s writings been 
criticised? A. For their obscurity. 

28. Q. What writings show his power of charac- 
ter analysis? A. “English Traits” and “ Repre- 
sentative Men,” also his memoirs of Thoreau and 
Margaret Fuller. 

29. Q. Who was the most noteworthy of Emer- 
son’s pupils? A. Henry David Thoreau. 

30. Q. What is the theme of his writings? A. 
Nature and its phenomena. 

31. Q. Who is called the greatest American ro- 
mancer? A. Nathanie) Hawthorne. 

32. Q. What was a favorite theme on which he 
wrote? A. The conscience. 

33. Q. In his early works with what problems 
did he deal? A. The problem of evil, the subtle 
ways in which sin works out its retribution, and the 
fate the wrongdoer makes for himself in the inevita- 
ble sequences of his crime. 

34. Q. In what respect is “ The Scarlet Letter” 
Hawthorne’s greatest book? A. In tragic power, 
in its grasp of the elementary passions of human 
nature, and in its deep and subtle insight into the 
inmost secrets of the heart. 

35: Q. Which of his novels is richest in descrip- 
tive beauty? A. “The Marble Faun.” 

36. Q. To what class of men is America indebted 
for her literature ? A. To college graduates. 

37- Q. About what college was there gathered a 
group of literary men? A. Harvard College. 

38. Q. Between 1821 and 1839 how many emi- 
nent men graduated from this college? A. Eight. 

39. Q. What two historians had previously 
graduated from the same institution? A. Bancroft 
and Prescott. 

40. Q. Who was the most widely read and loved of 
American poets. A. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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41. Q. With what did Longfellow’s fame begin ? 
A. With the appearance of “ Voices of the Night.” 

42. Q. How is his poetry characterized? A. As 
possessing warmth, sweetness, and a great richness 
and variety. 

43. Q. What effect on Longfellow had his visit 
to Europe? A. It deeply imbued him with the 
spirit of romance. 

44. Q. Which is called his most imaginative 
poem? A. “The Occultation of Orion.” 

45- Q. What is his characteristically American 
work? A. “ Hiawatha.” 

46. Q. 
greatest work? A. 


As a translator what is Longfellow’s 


His translation of Dante’s 


“ Divina Commedia.” 


“SOME FIRST STEPS IN HUMAN PROGRESS.” 

1. Q. To what extent is fireused? A. There is 
no race known which does not use it. 

2. Q. 
has been made concerning the length of time fire 
A. That as far back as 
man’s existence has been traced he knew and used 
fire. 

3. QO. What evidence of this fact exists? A. 
Stones showing the effects of heat found in the cave 
dwellings of France, and the flints of Thenay. 

4. Q. Without fire what must have been the 
condition of man? A. He had no means of cook- 


From existing evidence what conclusion 


has been used by man? 


ing food, he probably was without convenient tools 
for felling trees or making canoes, without means 
of warmth, and without protection against beasts 
in the darkness of the night. 

5. Q. How did man probably learn of fire and 
its nature? A. From those kindled by nature. 

6. Q. What three methods of making fire prevail 
throughout the world? A. By friction, by percus- 
sion, and by chemical means. 

7. Q. What is one of the simplest methods of 
making friction fire? A. The rubbing-out process. 

8. Q. Among the Siamese what process has 
been found? A. 
consists in moving a piece of bamboo rapidly back 
and forth like a saw through a notch cut in a second 
stick, until a spark is produced. 

g. Q. What is the most widely distributed 
method of producing friction fire? A. By fire-drills. 

1o. Q. By what names are the different drills 
A. The bow-drill, the pump-drili and the 


The sawing-out process which 


known ? 
brace-drill. 

11. Q. How do the Fuegians obtain fire? A. 
By striking a flint with pyrite. 

12. Q. In Alaska what materials were struck 
together to produce fire? A. Two pieces of quartz. 

13. Q. When was its production by chemical 
means developed? A. In the present century. 

14. Q. When were Walker’s congreves intro- 
duced? A. In 1827. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


15. Q. When did matches first appear in America 
upon a commercial scale? A. In 1833. 

16. Q. What proof is given that the oldest 
method of producing fire is by friction? A. This 
method survives in the religious ceremonies of 
several nations. 

17. Q. ‘What is Lippert’s opinion in regard to 
its first value? A. That it was used as a guard 
against animals and spirits. 

18. Q. What is said of its influence? It has 
made the home and its discovery was the beginning 
of woman’s slavery. 

19. Q. Where has mankind searched for food ? 
A. In the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. 

20. Q. In what condition was it probably first 
eaten? Ina raw condition. 

21. @. 
pare with those who eat uncooked meat ? 


How do the eaters of cooked food com- 
A. The 
former are more enterprising and energetic than the 
latter. 
22. Q. In what order were the different pro- 
cesses of cooking probably introduced? A. Roast- 
ing or parching, baking, then boiling. 
Of what were the oldest boiling pots 
made? A. Of skin, bark, or wood. 
24. Q. How was food boiled in these vessels? 
A. By dropping hot stones into the water with which 
they were filled. 
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3. Q. 


Upon what does the food of man largely 
depend? A. Upon the locality in which he lives. 

26. Q. How does food affect the life of man? 
A. It largely determines his character, and the de- 
vices necessary to secure his food dictate and in- 
fluence his arts and industries. 

27. Q. What is the principal food of the Indian 
tribes of the Northwest? A. Fish and other water 
animals and birds. 

28. Q. 
cannibalism ? 


25. Q. 


What motives have been assigned for 
A. Necessity, desire, vengeance, re- 
ligious motives, filial piety, and legal punishment. 
29. Q. 
art? A. 
30. Q 
sist? A. 
aa. ©. 
first suggested ? 


Among the lower races what is a common 
Basketry. 

In its simplest form in what does it con- 
In the platting of splints. 

How was the baking of clay probably 
A. By the habit of lining cooking 
vessels of basket work with clay to protect the 
basket from burning. 

32. Q. 
omamentation of pottery in the Southwest passed ? 
A. It was at first incised or indented; then it be 
came relief ornament ; then came black patterns on 
light ground; and lastly colored patterns on white 
or colored surfaces. 

33- Q. 


in hunting? 


Through what stages of evolution has 


What were the primitive weapons used 
A. The hands. 
34- Q. Among low and rude folks what is the 


most common weapon? A. The crooked stick. 
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THE QUESTION TABLE. 


ANSWERS IN 


AMERICAN LITERATURE.—V. 

1. What renowned poet was said as acritic to be 
to American literature what Jeffrey was to English 
literature ? 

2. Whom did Victor Huago pronounce the 
“prince of American Literature”? 

3. What poetess who wore an outlandish neck- 
lace made up of souvenirs given her by her friends, 
was called “ the wittiest woman in. America ” ? 

Who wrote under the pen name of “ Patty 
Lee ”? 

5. When asked if he did not think her the best 
woman-poet on this continent, of whom did Emerson 
say, “Perhaps we might as well omit the word 
woman ”? 

6. What noted writer and friend of Emerson’s 
went to prison rather than pay his tax toward the 
support of slavery in South Carolina ? 

7. What noted traveler made a metrical transla- 
tion into English of “ Faust ” that is a marvel of po- 
etic diction and reputed to be “ the best annotated 
edition yet given of this greatest of German poems ”? 

8. What was the title of Francis Robert Gould- 
ing’s book which brought him into, fame ? 

9. What noted poet was a tender and sympa- 
thetic hospital nurse in the U. S. Civil War? 

10. What did Bryant claim was the wittiest book 
ever printed ? 

AMERICAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY.—I. 

1. What explanation has been given for the cir- 
cular form of the northern boundary of Delaware? 

2. How is the northern boundary of the United 
States from Superior west marked ? 

3. What is said to be the origin of Washington’s 
birthday as a holiday ? 

4. What cities have been capitals of the United 
States since 1776? 

5. Which mountain system of America is first in 
political and historic interest ? 

6. What valleys pass entirely iment this sys- 
tem ? 

7. In what way have these passes affected the 


development of this country? 

8. Whowas the “ Pathfinder of the Rocky Moun- 
tains” ? 

9g. What state was named in honor of Charles 
IX. of France? 

10. Who was the author of the first geography 
published in America ? 


PSYCHOLOGY.—V. 
I. In what way only may that which is called 


NEXT NUMBER. 


sustained voluntary attention be secured? 

2. What is the natural tendency of attention 
when left to itself ? 

3. How may the attention be kept upon one ob- 
ject for any length of time ? 

4. Who has proven by experiment the truth of 
this fact ? 

5. Of what practical benefit is it to increase the 
power of attention ? 

6. What is meant by the will power? 

7. What is the essential phenomenon of the will ? 

8. What may be called the preéminent will 
power? 

g. Under what circumstances does the normal 
will perform the act of choosing ? 

10. In what two ways may will be expressed ? 


CURRENT EVENTS.—V. 

1. When was the American Red Cross Society 
organized? 

2. Where is Transvaal? What is its largest 
town? 

3. When was its independence first recognized ? 
What is another name for this state ? 

4. Who are the Boers [pronounced béorz] ? 

5. When was Cuba first conquered by Spain ? 

6. When did General Campos land in Cuba with 
his army ? 

7. What is the origin of the term poet laureate? 

8. When was the laureateship made a perma- 
nent office in England? 

9g. How many poet laureates has England had? 

10. How many years have elapsed since the last 
states were admitted to the Union ? 


” 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
FOR JANUARY. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE.—IV. 

1. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 2. Hawthorne, 
to whom it had been given for a novel, turned it 
over to Longfellow. 3. Edward Everett. 4. Mrs. 
Lydia Huntley Sigourney. 5. Six years. 6. Augustus 
Baldwin Longstreet ; “Georgia Scenes.” 7. He said 
she made him laugh too much. 8. Seventeen. 
g. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 10. “The Scarlet Let- 
ter”; in ten days after publication 5,000 copies had 
been sold. 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT.—IV, 

1. The-alarm felt by many people at the immi- 
gration of foreigners caused the organization of this 
secret society to oppose the easy naturalization of 
foreigners and to prevent their election to any civil 
office. The constant answer of “I don’t know” by 
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its members, when asked questions concerning it 
gave the organization its name. 2. John Ericsson. 
3. It changed the style of war vessels and the navies 
of the world were reconstructed after the system in- 
troduced by Ericsson. 4. Cyrus Field. 5. Five, 
appointed by the president of the United States, the 
queen of England, the king of Italy, the president of 
6. Thomas 
He constructed jetties. 


Switzerland and the emperor of Brazil. 
7. Captain Eads. 
g. The occupants of tenement houses 


Benton. 
8. America. 
and flats will gradually leave the crowded portions 
of the city and seek homes along the railroad lines. 
10. Charles Goodyear. 


PSYCHOLOGY.—IV. 

1. Clearness, distinctness, extension and compre- 
hension. 2. The retentive faculty or memory. 3. By 
accurate definition. 4. Upon our habits of attention. 
5. As the power of self-concentration or that con- 
dition of the mind in which the energy of one or 
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CLASS OF 1896.—“ TRUTH SEEKERS.” 
“ Truth is eternal.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—R. C. Browning, Orange, N. J. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. Chas. C. Johnson, Arcade, N. Y.; 
Mrs, Francis W. Parker, Chicago, I1l.; Miss Cynthia I. Boyd, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. Anna Hodgson, Athens, Ga.; F. G. 
Lewis, Manitoba; Oliver Ellsworth, Niles, Cal.; Mrs. Wheaton 
Smith, Detroit, Mich. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna J. Young, 237 Wylie 
Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Dora D. 
St., Franklin, Pa. 

Treasurer and Class Trustee—John A. 
Place, Cleveland, Ohio. 

CLASS FLOWER—FORGET-ME-NOT. 
CLASS EMBLEM—A LAMP. 


McKean, 46 Fiftieth 


Seaton, Glen Park 


A MEMBER of ’96 writes, “I am glad to know of 


the interest in the Current History course. It is 
indeed an excellent thing. I am taking a course in 
English under Professor McClintock in the Chau- 
tauqua Correspondence College, and this occupies 
all of my time for serious study. However, I read 
the Current History and Opinion in THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN each month, and besides am reading the 
regular course for ’96; so you see I am not idling 
away my time nor losing my connection with the 
C. L. S. C. work.” 


CLASS OF 1897.—*THE ROMANS.” 
“Vent, Vidi, Vici.” 
OFFICERS. 
President—Prof, F. J. Miller, University of Chicago 


Vice Presidents—Prof. Wm. E. Waters, Cincinnati, O.; Mr. 


L, 5. 


C. CLASSES. 


more of its faculties is concentrated on an object. 
7. That 
which is aroused by anything interesting or exciting 
in itself. 8. By strengthening the will power. 9. A 


6. That which is caused by the will power. 


tendency to be aroused entirely by sensorial stimuli. 
10. From two and a half to four seconds. 


CURRENT EVENTS.—IvV- 

I. In the northeastern part of Asia Minor. 
1375. 
eastern Asiatic Turkey and western Persia. 3. From 
the name of its founder Osman, or Othman. 
dul Hamid II.; Alexander W. Terrell. 
cording to an article of the Berlin treaty of 1878. 
6. In 1848 at the home of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. 7. 
use of silver in coinage, at the same time providing 


In 


2. The inhabitants cof Kurdistan, a region in 
4. Ab- 
5. Yes, ac 
It means a provision for a more extensive 
against the dangers caused by a change in the rel- 


8. The 
free and unrestricted coinage of silver and gold. 


ative commercial value of gold and silver. 


g. Brussels in 1892. 10. The Horr-Harvey debate. 


C. CLASSES. 
7899. 


A. A. Stagg, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. A. E. Barber, Bethel, Conn 
Miss Jessie Scott, Miss.; Mrs. M. T. Gawthorp, Swarthmore 
Pa.; Mrs. G. B, Driscoll, Sidney, O.; Mrs. Carrie V. Shaw-Rice 
Tacoma, Wash.; the Rev. James E. Coombs, Victoria, B. C. 
Miss Emily Green, New South Wales; Charles E. Boyd, Cam 
bridge, Mass. 

Secretary—Miss Eva M. Martin, Dayton, O. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Shirley P. Austin, Meadville, Pa 

CLASS EMBLEM—IVY. 


CLASS OF 1898.—“ THE LANIERS.” 
“ The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Walter L. Hervey, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—Ciifford Lanier, Montgomery, Ala.; Dr. W 
G. Anderson, New Haven, Conn.; Dr Richard T. Ely, Mad 
ison, Wis.; Dr. J. M. Buckley, New York City; the Rev. Mr 
Parker, New Orleans, La.; Miss J. Solomon, South Africa: 
Miss Eliot Henderson, Montreal, Can.; the Rev. Mr. Chalfont 
China; Dr. J. E. Williams, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Josephine R 
Webber, Waltham, Mass.; Dr. J. W. Hartigan, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

Treasurer and Trustee—The Rev. Mr. Whistler, Kenton, O. 

Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Brown, Janesville, Wis. 

CLASS FLOWER—VIOLET. 

A LarGE enrollment of the Class of ’98 has been 
reported to the office at Buffalo. The class is 
showing commendable enthusiasm and keeping up 
its proportion in the most encouraging manner. An 
unusual degree of enthusiasm was developed by 
this class when it was started at Chautauqua in 
1894, and it is hoped that a large proportion of the 
class will plan to gather there again in ’98. 





LOCAL CIRCLES. 


CLASS OF 1899.—* THE PATRIOTS.” 
“ Fidelity, Fraternity.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—John C. Martin, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. Cyrus B. Hatch, McKeesport, Pa., 
Charles Barnard, New York City; Frank G. Carpenter, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; John Brown, Chicago, Ill.; Charles A. Carlisle, 
South Bend, Ind. ; Edward Marsden, Alaska; William Ashton, 
Uxbridge Eng.; Miss Alice P. Haworth, Osaka, Japan; Miss 
Frances O.Wilson, Tiensin, China; Mrs. Katharine L. Steven- 
son, Chicago, Il. 

Secretary—Miss Isabella F. Smart, Brielle, N. J. 

Treasurer and Buiiding Trustee—John C. 
Mexico, N. Y. 

CLASS EMBLEMS—THE FLAG 
COLOR—BLUE. 


Whiteford, 


AND THE FERN LEAF, 


CLASS 


AMONG the letters received from inquirers, is one 
from the Life-Saving Station at Brant Rock, Mass., 
which reports that some of the men there are inter- 
ested in the Chautauqua plan. A letter also comes 
from one in Indiana, who writes that she has bought 
the books for the year’s reading and is about to join 
the Class of ’99. She adds, “Almost every one I 
have spoken to on the subject tries to talk me out 
of it as I am getting old; but I want to have some- 
thing to think about to keep my mind off myself. I 
always longed for an education, but only had the 
common school of my time and had to work hard, 
so it seems the first time my chance has come, and 
I would like to improve it.” 

A MEMBER from Pennsylvania writes of the 
success of the C. L. S. C. Vesper Service heid in 
hiscommunity. A number of pastors were present, 
and gave short talks on the C. L. S.C. The work 
received a new impetus, and it is hoped that the en- 
rollment will be decidedly increased. A correspond- 
ent from New York State reports that as a result of 
the Vesper Service, a circle of thirteen members 
was organized. From Iowa comes the report, “I 
think the Vesper Service has materially increased 


LOCAL 


i ea 


‘ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 
** Never be Discouraged.” 


Cc. L. & C. 


Oreninc Day—October 1. 
Bryant Day—November 3 
Srec1aL SuNpAy—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 
FRANKLIN Day—January 17. 
Co_tece Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanser Day—February 3. 
Lincotn Day—February 12. 
Spectat. SunpAy—February, second Sunday. 
WasuHINnGTon Day } : — 
Lowett Day { —February 22. 
WHAT OUR SECRETARIES ARE DOING. 
The Rev. George M. MacAdam of Deadwood, 


S. Dak., has recently been appointed secretary for 
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the interest in Chautauqua work here. There are 
two circles doing good work. The pastor of a 
church in this community also proposes to try the 
Chautauqua Extension Lecture plan.” From New 
Jersey comes the report, “We used the Vesper 
Service and have a very large Chautauqua circle. 
Meetings are attended every week by a large num- 
ber—as many as can get into a parlor.” From 
Maine comes the following: “From the use of the 
Vesper Service, together with subsequent meetings 
and my own experience as a Chautauquan, we have 
been able to organize a circle of thirteen members 
for the Class of ’99.” 


GRADUATES. 

Miss LANDFEAR, the secretary for South Africa, 
who at present is teaching in this country, writes 
concerning a diploma of a member of the Class of 
’95 in the Orange Free State, “ This will be the first 
C. L. S.C. diploma to enter that little country. 
The graduate has filled out both four-page and 
White Seal papers through the four years’ course, 
and has taken the Bible Seal and Current History 
course forlast year. He is also planning to take up 
a course of study in the Chautauqua Corre- 
spondence College.” 

CuRRENT history is always a matter of great in- 
terest to Chautauquans, and a large number of 
graduates are working for the seal which can be 
secured by students of this course. 

THOSE who are particularly interested in the sub- 
ject of American history and would like to work 
in the same general direction as the undergraduates, 
will find the two special courses in American history 
exceedingly interesting and valuable. The pamphlet 
of suggestions which accompanies each of these 
courses gives many valuable hints as to methods of 
study. 


CIRCLES. 


MOTTOES. 
“* Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


DAYS. 


LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 

SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

MiIcHAEL ANGELO Day—May 10. 

SpectaL Sunpay—May, second Sunday. 

HuGu Miter Day—June 17. 

SprectaL SunpAy—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first ‘lues- 
day. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday after first Tuesday. 

RecoGnition Day—August, third Wednesday after first ‘Tues- 


day. 
western South Dakota. Mr. MacAdam has had 
long experience in C. L. S. C. work, and is now 
closely identified with the Black Hills Assembly. 
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It is proposed to hold a rally of Chautauquans from 
that part of the state at the Assembly during the 
coming summer, and Mr. MacAdam’s appointment 
will undoubtedly add much to the strength of the 
work in South Dakota. 

Among other outgrowths of C. L. S. C. work it 
has been interesting to note the progress of the 
Catholic Reading Circle, which has recently adopted 
the Chautauqua plan of a department of Current 
History and Opinion in its admirable monthly 
magazine, Zhe Catholic Reading Circle Review. 


Mr. Arthur Marvin, president of the New Haven 
Chautauqua Union, reports that the union has re- 
cently been reorganized with a membership of about 


two hundred. A lecture was given on November 
21 by Professor Scripture of Yale University, the 
author of “Thinking, Feeling, Doing,” and was 
illustrated by many experiments, such as measuring 
to the one one thousandth of a second the time it 
took a person to think. The lecture attracted wide- 
spread attention. The union is to be congratulated 
upon its successful organization. 

The New York Union is also holding a very 
successful series of lectures which, besides giving the 
members of the C. L. S. C. an opportunity to come 
together, serves the very useful purpose of putting 
money into the local treasury for the extension of 
the work in New York City. 

The Rev. Rollin R. Marquis, state secretary for 
Missouri, reports that several new circles have been 
organized in his section of the state and that the 
outlook in Missouri is very encouraging. 

The department of Jewish studies in the C. L. S.C. 
is about to complete plans for the organization of a 
summer Assembly, which projected some 
months ago and now seems to be approaching a 


was 


successful completion. 
banks of Lake Taminent at Forest Park, Pike Co., 
Pa., have been presented to the association by the 
late Mr. Jacob Ottenheimer of New York, and the 
Conference of American Rabbis and the National 
Council of Jewish Women, and other organizations 
have agreed to codperate. Dr. Berkowitz, the head 
of the Jewish Department of the C. L.S. C., is in 
consultation with the Chautauqua authorities in 
order to start the Assembly on the best possible 
Further reports will be looked for with in- 
The lecture course established by this de- 
partment in Philadelphia is making favorable prog- 


Fifty acres of land on the 


basis. 
terest. 


ress. 

Mrs. W. J. Dean of Oshkosh, Wis., one of the 
county secretaries, reports that the C. L. S. C. is 
making decided progress in her community. Beers’ 
American literature has been adopted as a text- 
book by several reading circles which are not Chau- 
tauqua circles. One large class, called the Woman’s 
Reading Club, uses the periods marked out by Beers 
as the background of its work. The W. C. T. U. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


Reading Circle is making use of the Current History 
and Opinion of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and the Chau- 
tauqua Circle of Oshkosh is devoting special study 
to the United States Constitution. 

Mr. A. E. Faine, secretary for Perry County, 
reports a flourishing condition of the circle in 
his town and large correspondence with outlying 


districts. The circle has a club room of its own. 


ATLANTA CONGRESS OF CHAUTAUQUANS. 

The fair sonthland is proving a favorable ground 
for the growth of the C. L. S.C. movement ; marked 
success the Chautauqua congress 
which was held in Atlanta, Ga., December 5 and 6. 
The excellent programs were furnished by Miss 
Bunnie Love, the C. L. S.C. secretary for the South, 
who was the leading spirit of the congress. In ad- 
dition to the large local force quite a number of 
Chautauquans from the neighboring southern states 
were present. Of these Professor C. C. Thach, who 
holds the chair of literature in the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, delighted the audience with a paper 
entitled, “ Chautauqua Literature as a Means of 
Culture.” 
speech : 

“Beneath the superb world of gleaming domes, 
throbbing machines, and shining fountains, that out- 
ward world of the tangible and the visible, stands 
the great world of the intangible and the invisible, a 
world, indeed, more real and more mighty, by far, 
than the world that is seen and that is touched; I 
mean the world of thought, the world of ideas, the 
world of aesthetic beauty. Architecture, with her 
master hand, painting and sculpture, and music with 
her sweet and piercing strains, these, I take it, are 


characterized 


The following is an excrept from his 


the powers that from heaps of jarring matter, void 
and rude, have builded a fairyland for the delight 
and charm of man more beautiful and gay than was 
ever called forth by the spell of Aladdin’s wonderful 
lamp. 

“Sister to these arts, and the oldest and greatest 
She it is 
that in the eloquent words, both of pen and tongue, 
has already won the ear of the world and allured 
the nations to behold the glories of our festival— 
and, when in turn its walls and turrets shall, like 


of all, is the sovereign art of literature. 


the baseless fabric of a dream, fall away into noth- 
ingness again, will it be some Grady with burning 
speech, or, forsooth, some Stanton in numbers 
melodious and sweet, who shall embalm in imperish- 
able form the fair white city that lies yonder sleep- 
ing in the tranquil starlight ? 

“ Now to promote and foster a wider appreciation 
and a more discriminating taste for whatever is whole- 
some, beautiful, and truein the great realm of litera- 
ture, is the primary aim and purpose of the vast or- 
ganization in whose interest we meet this evening, 
and which is known throughout the world as the 
Chautauqua movement.” 





LOCAL CIRCLES. 


NEW CIRCLES. 

CANADA.—The regular C. L. S. C. course has 
been undertaken by a circleat Bedeque, P. E. I. 
A class at Trenton reports organization. 

MAINE.—A circle of seventeen members reports 
from Calais. 

New HampsHire.—C. L. S. C. organizations 
have been effected at Canaan and Warren. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Monroe Circle’s twenty mem- 
bers organized at East Boston, are doing good work. 

Among the new organizations must be men- 

tioned the branch circles of Keep Pace Circle at 
Everett. Keep Pace Circle started with two women 
who read together; this year it numbered eighteen. 
These reside in different localities in the suburbs of 
Boston, and at the September meeting for reorgan- 
ization it was voted for the greater convenience of 
them all to form branch circles, which should unite 
quarterly for review work, mutual encouragement, 
and social reunion. The resulting organizations are 
one Class of ’99’s at Waltham, another at Newton, and 
the class at Everett ; regular meetings are held every 
two weeks. The formation of the J. G. Holland 
Circle in Trinity church at Springfield followed the 
use of the Vesper Service and a sermon on “ What 
to Read ” preached by the pastor of the church. The 
circle is prospering. 

NEw YorkK.—A circle of thirty-seven members 
has been formedin the First M. E. Church at Albany. 


There is a class at Bath—The circle at Dairy- 


land is rapidly catching up with the work. All in 
the circle at Elmira are taking an interest in their 
studies. The local circle at Gainesville has en- 
tered upon the four years’ course of the C. L. S. C. 
——There is a Chautauqua circle at Granville. 

The superintendent of schools at Ithaca is president 
of a circle which enrolls seventeen members.—— 
There is a local circle of eighteen members at Lu- 
zerne. A quartette of workers at New York City 
anticipates much pleasure and profit from the 
C. L. S. C. course. The secretary of the circle at 
Oswego Falls reports that the Vesper Service helped 
to increase Chautauqua interest there. *99’s en- 
roll from Poughquag and West Haverstraw. 

NEW JeERSEY—Forwards at Belleville begin their 
career with the motto, “ If no advance there must be 
retreat.”” Six charter members are on the roll and 
there are as many more prospective members. 
Circles have been formed at Hackensack, Newark, 
and Verona. The class at Sandy Creek has a 
member who did last year’s work but did not enroll 
in the Central Circle. Now she wisely asks for 
the questions for last year as well as for this. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Two plucky aspirants for the 
benefits of a C. L. S. C. have enlisted in the Chau- 
tauqua course at Carmichael’s.\——The Vesper 
Service awakened much interest in the Chautauqua 
readings at East Bradford. New names have been 
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added to the circle there——The circle at Glade 
P. O. hopes to do some effective work.— « circle 
of twelve at Greensburg begins its career with bright 
hopes for the future. There are flourishing or- 
ganizations at Troy, Manayunk (Station I, Phila- 
delphia), and Sugar Grove. Columbia C. L. S. C. 
of Philadelphia meets regularly every two weeks. 

VIRGINIA.—Four enterprising C. L. S. C. students 
at Bock P. O. have combined their forces into a 
reading circle. 

West VIRGINIA—An ambitious 
Lloydsville reports organization. 

GerorGIA.—Circles have been formed at Atlanta 
and Albany. 

ALABAMA.—Colicge Hill Circle is the name of an 
organization formed at Talladega by Miss M. E. 
Landfear, whom loyal Chautauquans remember as 
the C. L. S. C. secretary for South Africa. 

ARKANSAS.—At Buckrange has been organized a 
circle, called the Irving Society, “ composed of four 
regular and four localmembers. Officers have been 
chosen from the number and proceed regularly with 
the work ; meetings are held bimonthly. The mem- 
bers are all new in the field but have taken hold 
with a will.” 

TExAs.—Members of the circle at Willis are de- 
lighted with their new C. L. S. C. books, magazine, 
and programs, and unite with their president in the 
determination to make the new enterprise a suc- 
’99’s constitute a local circle at Cisco. 

Oun10.—A circle is in progress at Cardington. 

In the Ohio Deaf Mute Institution at Columbus, a 
circle has been organized called the Home Circle. 
At present there are seven members all of the Class 
of ’99. Starr Circle, also of Columbus, applies for the 
admission of eleven members to the Central Circle. 

In Bethany Presbyterian Church of Cleveland, 
a circle of eight has been organized with a prospect 
of more members. There is a circle at Marble- 
head.——Very encouraging are the interest and en- 
thusiasm manifested by the twelve members of the 
circle at Newton Falls. They all apparently are 
doing their best and there is a healthy rivalry among 
them that makes the meetings always interesting. 
They were a month late in beginning the course but 
will make up the work. 

[LLINoIs.—Oakland C. L. S. C., organized in 
Oakland M. E. Church at Chicago, has forty-one 
applicants for membership books. Maecenan 
C. L. S. C. of Elgin is composed of sixteen women 
who meet every Saturday at half-past two o’clock. 
All are interested in the work. Circles at Moline 
and Port Byron are pursuing the C. L.S. C. studies. 

INDIANA.—There are live circles at Bloomfield, 
Eagletown, Warren (Crescent Circle), and Westfield. 

MICHIGAN.—There is prospect of a fine circle at 
Albion. Circles are thriving at Bay Mills and 
Bridgeman. 


quartette at 


cess. 
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Wisconsin.—A circle of teachers and another of 
townspeople have been formed at Viroqua. A 
class has been duly officered at Orfordville. 

MINNESOTA.—Prosperity attends the circles at 
Rush City and Minneapolis. 

[owA.—Chautauqua work is progressing in Mar- 
cus, Colesburg, and Sewal.——Columbian Circle at 

_ Cedar Falls is an enthusiastic club, whose members 
propose to join the Central Circle. 

MissouRI.—There are loyal Chautauquans at 
Flag Springs, St. Louis, The 
secretary at the latter place enjoyed the work last 
year more than the year before and this year her 
patriotic zeal adds a new interest to her studies. 

KANSAS.—The third time proved the charm which 
crowned with success the attempts made at Cherokee 
to found a Chautauqua circle. Fourteen members 

They meet regularly on Monday 


and Huntsville. 


have been enlisted. 
evenings.——The thirty-five members in the circle 
at Pittsburg are taking a deep interest in the course. 
—tThe circle of Solomon is deriving much enjoy- 
ment as well as wisdom from the Chautauqua read- 
ings. 
NEBRASKA.—-A circle of twelve 

every Friday evening at Long Pine. 


members meets 
The organiza- 
tion is one to which its members look for profitable 
There is a bright C. L. S. C. class of 
eight members at Santee Agency who have not 

They 
All 


pleasure. 


waited to secure all the books to begin work. 
are to hold meetings once in three weeks. are 
pleased with the evening’s entertainment. 
Nortu Dakota.—tThe circle at Willow 
organized in December hopes to catch up to sched- 
The circle at Drayton is 


City 


ule time in its studies. 
active. 

SouTH Dakota.—A class 
auspiciously began its career at Deadwood by en- 


of forty members 


rolling twenty-seven names in the Central Circle. 
CoLorapo.—There will be no question of its 
success if the Bible-School Institute, of Denver, 
makes all its work as attractive as the dainty invita- 
tions to its first meeting. The class at Basalt 
sends thirteen names for enrollment in the C. L. S. C. 
CALIFORNIA.—In San Francisco last year a circle 
“ started so late that all the members deemed it im- 
possible to finish the required reading, and anyhow 
several did not care to become full-fledged Chau- 
tauquans. But by having digests and quizzes of 
many of the magazine articles at the meetings, by 
taking up ‘ Renaissance and Modern Art’ entirely in 
that way, and by pegging away during the vacation 
months, a dozen finished the course and are as en- 
thusiastic Chautauquans as can be found anywhere.” 
In October the class reorganized with a member- 
ship of thirty enrolled members ; last year’s members 
were prepared to fill out the blanks for ’98, sending 
inidation fee and this year’s fee together. The 
circle is composed of young folks, bright, earnest, 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


and persevering. The enterprising organizer and 
honored leading spirit of this circle is and since 
1891 has been an invalid confined to her couch with 
spinal trouble. She was graduated in the C. L.S.C. 
Class of ’88 as a member of the Live Oak Circle of 


The new Epworth League Circle 


San Francisco. 
at Sacramento is the second one organized in this 
church society.——The organization is reported of 


circles at Saratoga, Crescent City, and Petaluma. 
OREGON.—A circle of eleven at Hillsdale is much 
interested in C. L. S. C. work. 
MontTaNA.—There is a fine circle at Chinook. 
WASHINGTON.—A circle eager to begin on the 
studies has been organized at Kalama. 
Urau.—A circle christened the Ben Hur 
weekly in the chapel of the M. E. mission church at 
twelve members, Mormon and 


meets 
Murray. It has 


Gentile. The circle’s motto is “ Life is too short 


for aught but high endeavor.” 


OLD CIRCLES. 


MissouRI.—Vernon Circle of Sedalia reorganized 
with twenty-five members. They are conscientious 
in their work and find the American year exceedingly 
The circle at Schell City sends sixteen 
The C. L. S. C. scribe at 
St. Joseph writes: ‘“ Chautauqua has been an in 
spiration to the Pallahestian Circle. This is the 
fourth year for two of our members and those who 


interesting. 
names for enrollment. 


have read with us a part of the time express them- 
The reading was a task 
We are taking Latin 


selves as greatly benefited. 
at first but is now a pleasure. 
this year.”——The following news is received from 
Oregon: “ We have a very interesting circle of ten 
members, all of whom appear earnest and anxious 
to make the meetings a success. This year’s course 
seems to give more satisfaction than last year’s.” 

Aristotelians of Marshall have 
with an enrollment of twenty members including five 
new ones. Sunflower Circle of Wichita is pros 
pering, with fourteen enrolled members.——There 


reorganized 


is aclass again at Omaha. 

KansAs.—The Minerva Chautauqua circle of Sa- 
lina organized in December, '94, with fourteen mem- 
bers. 
Although they began so late most of them were well 
up with the required reading by spring and hoped 


They have since taken in another member. 


to finish in time to begin squarely with the new year’s 
work. 

NortTH Dakora.—Membership fees have been 
forwarded by the class at Fargo. Some of the 
members are at work on special courses. 

COLORADO.—At one of its meetings the circle at 
Salida listened to a highly meritorious paper on King 
Arthur prepared by one of itsmembers. The pro- 
duction deserves mention among those which reflect 
honor on the circle in which its author studies. 
‘97's and ’98’s at New Windsor evince activity. 
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THE FLORIDA CHAUTAUQUA. 

THE twelfth annual session of the well known 
Florida Chautauqua will be held in its beautiful 
home at DeFuniak Springs, Fla., from Feb. 20 to 
March 19. The four weeks will be filled with the 
best things that genius can devise and money pro- 
cure. The place itself is a charm and a delight. 
The charming lake, the towering pines, the genial 
climate, the peach and pear trees in full bloom in 
February, combine to make of the place a perfect 
enchantment. 

The talent procured to fill the passing days is as 
good as can be found at any Assembly in the land. 
The musical features will be especially strong. 
Rogers’ Goshen Band will give daily concerts during 
the session. Dr. H. R. Palmer, of New York, the 
prince of directors, will have charge of the chorus. 
The Arion Lady Quartette, of Chicago, will be pres- 
ent during eight days. Among the soloists may be 
mentioned Miss Maud Harrington, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wallace, Mrs. Tinetta Marie Culp, Miss Missouri 
Cawthon, and Miss Ella Wentworth. Miss Cornelia 


Mineheardt and Miss Anna Cooper, two famous: 


Mr. Arthur and Miss 
well known violin- 


violinists, will be present. 
Gertrude Palmer, two other 
ists, will also add to the harmony of the occasion. 
Harry S. Riggs, the whistler, will be heard with 
pleasure. James S. Burdette, the famous New 
York humorist, Benj. F. Chapin, the unique imper- 
sonator, Miss Virginia Culbertson, and Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Craig Knowles, are among the readers en- 
gaged. 

On the lecture platform will be heard such men 
as Dr. Samuel J. Beiler, chancellor of the American 
University ; Hon. Roswell G. Horr, ex-congressman 
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If one word more than another has 


Our Industrial been suggestive of political and so- 


Utopia. . . ° oe ae 
cial science since its introduction into 


the English language Utopia is that one. Since its 
first use signifying Nowhere, it has acquired a new 
and broader meaning. It is this recent signification, 
“a social and political condition of great and general 
enlightenment, virtue, and abundance,” on which 
the author of “Our Industrial Utopia and its Un- 
happy Citizens”* has based his discussions and 
criticisms of some social questions of theday. That 
superfluity can produce misery and wretchedness 
seems at first thought an absurdity, but this well 
known author demonstrates with clearness and 
force that the unhappiness and discontent of the 


* Our Industrial Utopia and its Unhappy Citizens. By David 


Hilton Wheeler. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 


and Company. 


341 pp. $1.25. 
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and one of the editors of the New York Tribune ; 
Dr. Earl Cranston; W. W. Smith; Dr. J. B. Ken- 
yon; Dr. J. W. Lee; Dr. W. F. Brown; Dr. Wil- 
bur G. Williams; J. Wellington Vandiver; the 
Rev. J. B. Whitford; Hon. J. G. Harris; Dr. H. S. 
Yerger; Professor Louis Favour, the famous electri- 
cian, with tons of apparatus and brilliant experiments ; 
Dr. A. B. Riker, and W. T. S. Culp. C. Oliver 
Powers and Dr. G. W. Hubbard will give interesting 
stereopticon lectures. “Cheiro,” the unique palmist 
who is creating such a sensation in the eastern 
cities, will give two stereopticon lectures. 

The class work will be of a high order, including 
departments for Sunday-school workers, and a 
woman’s club, where many questions of interest will 
be discussed. Kindergarten, elocution, physical 
culture, Delsarte, and many departments of art work, 
will be in the hands of competent instructors. No 
finer program has ever been offered to the patrons 
of the Florida Chautauqua. Dr. W. L. Davidson, 
the superintendent of instruction, who for four years 
has been managing the Assembly, seems to have 
excelled himself this time. Excellent accommoda- 
tions can be procured at private cottages and at the 
hotels at from $7.00 to $12.00 per week. 

The detailed illustrated program is now ready, 
and can be procured by addressing the secretary, 
T. F. McGourin, DeFuniak Springs, Fla. 

GIRLS’ OUTLOOK CLUB PRIZES. 

At Chautauqua in 1895, uuder the auspices of 
the Girls’ Outlook Club prizes for the best papers on 
“ True Womanliness” were awarded as follows: 
Miss Grace Allen of Buffalo, N. Y., Miss Clara Mai 
Howe, Nashville, Tenn., and Miss Carrie McManus, 
Thurlow, Pa. 


BOOKS. 


Utopians arelargely caused by this surplus for which 
they are striving and which necessitates much labor 
and economy. He also shows that growing out of 
this “ burning desire ” for superabundance are com- 
petition, the great producer of profits, and trusts 
which he claims have an economic value to the con- 
sumer as well asthe producer. This discussion also 
includes the much mooted question of capital and its 
relation to labor and wages. Other causes of un- 
happiness among Utopians are found to be their 
ethical condition, their inefficiency, and the tendency 
they display for speculation which “arrests the de- 
velopment of industrial character.” The closing 
pages of this remarkably interesting essay suggest a 
remedy for these evils in the industrial discipline of 
Utopians and the development of the industrial vir- 
tues the keystone of which is thrift. 
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A history of Greece particularly val- 
uable for use in colleges and high 
schools is a recent work* by Philip Van Ness Myers, 
L.H.D. This volume is in six parts, the first five 
tracing the history of Greece from the earliest times 
to the conquest by the Romans in 146 B.C. while 
the last part including nearly one fifth of the entire 
book gives an interesting account of Greek art, lit- 
erature, philosophy, and social life. Much unneces- 
sary and confusing detail which detracts from the 
value of so many histories has been avoided in this 
excellent work and the large number of illustrations, 
charts, and maps add much to its utility as a text- 
book. 

In a volume entitled “ Hero Tales from American 
History ”t the authors have presented in a simple, 


Historical. 


pleasant style twenty-six stories of some Americans 
who have helped to mold the history of our coun- 
try. Lessons in patriotism and bravery are drawn 
from the lives of such men as Washington, Sheridan, 
Stonewall Jackson, and Lincoln’ which with the 
stories of prominent and decisive military and naval 
engagements will help young Americans “ to remem- 
ber the men who have given their lives in war and 
peace to the service of their fellowmen, and to keep 
in mind the feats of daring and personal prowess” 
of those who risked their lives to perpetuate the 
American nation. 

Another history has been added to the long list of 
those dealing with the events which have resulted in 
the founding of the government of the United States. 
Mrs. Lee, a successful teacher and therefore well 
qualified to judge of the needs of schools, has pre- 
pared this work with great care and the bright, pel- 
lucid style is well adapted to arouse and retain the 
interest of school children for whom it is especially 
designed, while the profuse and appropriate illustra- 
tions will help to fix in the mind of the pupil the 
events of American history from the first visits made 
to this continent by the Northmen to the present 
time. Of particular value to the pupil and the teacher 
are the large number of questions and very com- 
plete summaries for essays and reviews prepared by 
Louise Manly. These special features with the 
large clear type make this a book convenient for use 
in the schoolroom. 

‘“ The Makers of Modern Rome "§] is a delightfully 
entertaining and instructive volume by the author of 
“The Makers of Venice.” Itis really four books in 


* A History of Greece for Colleges and High Schools. By 


Philip Van Ness Myers, L. H. D. 
Ginn & Company. 

+ Hero Tales from American History. By Henry Cabot Lodge 
and Theodore Roosevelt. 335 pp. $1.50. New York: The 
Century Co. 

+ A School History of the United States. By Susan Pendle- 
ton Lee. 612 pp. $1.50. Introduction price, $1.25. Rich- 
mond, Va.: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 

The Makers of Modern Rome. By Mrs. Oliphant. Illustrated 
by Henry P. Riviere, A. R. W. S.,and Joseph Penwell. 619 pp. 
$3.00. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


577 pp. $1.40. Boston: 
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one giving bright glimpses of Rome from the fourth 
to the fifteenth century through the lives of those to 
whom the fame of this city is in a large measure due. 
The easy, flowing style and the happy combination 
of sympathy, fancy, and criticism have produced a 
work which, with the aid of the illustrator, invests 
biographical history with a new charm. 


That a pastor with all the cares of a 
pastorate can yet find time to heed 
the cries of human woe coming from the masses 
who seldom enter churches is made evident in a 
volume entitled “ The Bells of Is.”"* The voices of 


Religious. 


human misery which appealed to the sympathy of 
one pastor in the early years of his ministry pro- 
ceeded from the large number of criminals dis- 
charged from the prisons, who left the doors of their 
cells only to fall under the evil influences of former 
bad companions and thus assure their speedy re- 
turn to prison life. The success which rewarded his 
response to these appeals and the gratitude of 
those who were encouraged and helped to a re- 
spectable citizenship are happily portrayed and will 
incite others to like efforts in other fields of philan- 
thropic labor. 

Of the many helps to the study of the Sabbath- 
school lessons none are more complete than a prac- 
tical aid prepared by Mrs. T. B. Arnold.t Both the 
revised and authorized versions of the lessons are 
given with practical hints to teachers, blackboard 
exercises, commentaries and questions for review. 
——Another excellent aid for Sunday-school 
workers is the “ Illustrative Notes 1896.” The de- 
scriptions of Oriental life are particularly helpful and 
interesting, which, with the maps, illustrations, com- 
ments, and explanations, make this a volume 
freighted with facts a Bible student needs to know. 

“The Christless Nations”) is a series of ad- 
dresses delivered by Bishop Thoburn at Syracuse 
University in 1895. They show with great clear- 
ness the responsibility of Christians of the present 
generation in regard to missions in foreign fields, and 
suggest a practical solution of a problem in mis- 
sionary work, which is not one of ability but one “ of 
willingness to give and the best means to adopt in 
gathering up the offerings of God’s people.” The 
unlimited possibilities which mission fields offer to 
young people who have learned to minister to the 
of humanity are clearly presented, and 


a | 


needs 


*The Bells of Is, or Voices of Human Need and Sorrow. By 
F. B. Meyer, B.A. 150 pp.——t Amold’s Practical Sabbath- 
School Commentary on the International Lessons 1896. 
Edited by Mrs. T. B. Arnold. 239 pp. New York and Chi- 
cago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

¢ Illustrative Notes 1896. By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut and 
Robert Remington Doherty. 386 pp. $1.25———1|] The Christ- 
less Nations. By Bishop J. M. Thoburn, D.D. 214 p-p. 
$1.00. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston 
& Curts. 
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woman’s work in foreign missions, its importance 
and the success already attained are subjects con- 
sidered. These words from one who has spent half 
alife time in this important branch of church work 
are particularly interesting and helpful. 

The founder of the Home Department of the 
Sunday school, Dr. W. A. Duncan, is the author 
ofa much needed work giving helpful hints for the 
best methods of conducting these classes.* It also 
contains outlines and leaflets for the Normal Home 
Class and an address delivered by the author at the 
World’s Sunday-School Convention held in St. 
Louis in 1893. This pamphlet should be in the 
hands of every one interested in the development of 
systematic Bible study in the home. 


“ Lakewood”f should be read on a 
lazy evening by the open fire, in your 
favorite chair and with your favorite confection 
close at hand—or substitute, if you will, the mas- 
culine synonym for solid enjoyment; and all this 
not because the book requires a background of 
creature comforts to make it tolerable, but be- 
cause without them you feel like the only person 
sans gloves at a party, or a bootblack shivering out- 
sidea bakery. But given the accessories and you find 
yourself reveling in the society of queens and kings 
of fashion, who are also sweet, lovable women and 
sincere, kind hearted men, and taking a real animal 
delight in the sunshine of beauty and luxury that 
surrounds them. 

“ Roberta,”} in its villainous plots and counter 
plots and final triumph of injured innocence, seems 
somewhat of a return—we will not say a decadence 
—to the romance period of fiction—the days when 
gentle souls were vexed over the woes (warranted 
for fact) of fair Amelias and haughty Arabellas. 
Of its class we should call “ Roberta” an admirable 
specimen—one sure to delight those who enjoy 
running the gamut of emotions in a single evening. 

“Corruption! "§ Well, of course politics is the 
complementary thought, for somehow we never 
hear of one without the other. This time it is an 
English M. P. who goes astray, leading with him a 
brilliant, beautiful woman, to leave her, at the end, 
in the old, world-worn manner of real life, to the fate 
that he has made for her, while he returns to virtue 
and honor, and we who read sigh, muse, and are 
entertained. 

And are there not good women enough in the 


Fiction. 


*Home Classes. The Home Department of the Sunday 
School. By W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Syracuse, N.Y. Issued 
by the International Home Department Association. 

tLakewood. A Story of To-day. By Mary Harriott Norris. 
Illustrated by Louise L. Heustis. 331 pp. $1.00. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

t Roberta. A Novel. By Blanche Fearing. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr and Company. 

§Corruption. A Novel. By Percy White 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 


424 pp. $1.00. 


343 pp. $1.25. 
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world—one would fain ask—true women and gentle, 
that a writer must choose as his, or still worse as 
her heroine one so devoid of the best feminine 
qualities as to be designated “ A Hard Woman,”* 
and surround her with those only a few degrees 
less adamantine? There doubtless are persons 
whose taste sanctions this public vivisection of 
what even the author regards a monstrosity of 
womankind, but as for us we plead with the York- 
shire playgoer, “ Give us something more human- 
like.” 

After this libel on humanity—for so we prefer 
to consider it—there is a relief in taking up a 
book of such wholesome homeliness as “ Why They 
Couldn’t”;+ for in this the criticism of wrongdoing 
is candid and pronounced, and the sure and sov- 
ereign balm for weary, world-bruised hearts is offered 
and its healing efficacy shown. 

“‘ Prue’s new bonnet ” was an incident in the life of 
a winsome little maid of the early days of our cen- 
tury, and around it is woven the chain of sweet and 
noble deeds, with some contrasting ignoble ones, that, 
simply told, form the pretty, healthful story of 
“ Queenshithe.” f 

That ever fruitful, ever fascinating theme, which 
even the pens of Thackeray and Scott could not 
rifle of charm—bonny Scotland’s restless years of 
struggle and intrigue, with the dour deeds wrought 
by her sons for love and loyalty sake—gives us in 
“ Anne of Argyle ”§ alittle novel fit to rank among 
the best of those blendings of history and fiction 
which color so delightfully our knowledge of the 
past. 


A handy edition of “The Alham- 
bra” || in one volume has been pre- 
pared for the use of students and instructors. It is 
neatly bound, and printed in clear type on fine 
paper. The frontispiece showing the plan of the 
Alhambra and several illustrations throughout the 
book combined with the pleasing style of the author 
give the reader a vivid idea of this ancient citadel 
of the Moorish kings. The several pages of notes 
and the bibliography make this volume particularly 
valuable to the student. 

Longman’s English Classics are admirably adapted 
to carry out the suggestions of the Committee of 
Ten favoring a more extensive study of English in 
the schools throughout the country. They aim “to 


New Editions. 


* A Hard Woman. A Story in Scenes. By Violet Hunt. 


277 pp. $1.25. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

+t Why They Couldn’t: A Home Story. By Mrs. G. R. Alden 
(Pansy). 424 pp. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co. 

tQueenshithe. By Henrietta S. Rowe. 184 pp. 
Charles Wells Moulton. 

§ Anne of Argyle, or Cavalier and Covenant. 
Eyre-Todd. 307pp. $1.00. New York: 
Company. 

|| The Alhambra. By Washington Irving. Edited by Arthur 
Marvin, B.A. 544 pp. $1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


Buffalo: 


By George 
Frederick A. Stokes 
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interest young students in certain books (those pre- 
scribed for reading in the uniform entrance require- 
ments) as literature and to provide for students in 
secondary schools, who are not preparing for college, 
a uniform series of properly edited English classics 
for reading and study.” Each volume of this series * 
contains a well written introduction consisting of 
a biography of the author and a history and a 
criticism of the work presented. Methods of 
studying the work are given in the Suggestions to 
Teachers and Students and the bibliography is very 
complete. The chronological table is so arranged 
that it shows the principal events of the author’s 
life and some of the English and American literary 
works contemporaneous with his, which, carefully 
studied will give the reader a broad knowledge of 
literature. The copious annotations are in the form 
of footnotes and add much to the utility and interest 
of the series. 

“The Poetical Works of John Keats,”t in two 
volumes edited by H. Buxton Forman, contain an 
interesting biographical sketch of this English poet, 
and in the appendix are several reviews of his works 
showing the estimate placed upon them in the 
earlier years of this century. The notes, the fac- 
simile of Keats’ last sonnet, and the fine illustrations 
make this a valuable edition. 

Lovers of the Irish Melodies will be delighted 
with this new edition of “Thomas Moore’s Com- 
plete Poetical Works”{ with explanatory notes and 
a biographical introduction. The two volumes in 
which these poems are published are handsomely 
bound in green and gold and contain numerous 
exquisite illustrations. 

“The Beauties of Shakespeare”|| appear in an 
enlarged and revised edition and they are just what 
the compiler claims, “a collection of poetical beau- 
ties,” from the comedies, historical plays, and trag- 
edies of Shakespeare, and the great range of subjects 
touched upon by these selections illustrate the 
versatility of that greatest of English poets. 


* Washington Irving’s Tales of a Traveller. With Introduc- 
tion by Srander Matthews, A. M., LL. B. and Notes by George 
Rice Carpenter, A. B. 437 pp. $1.0o——George Elliot's Silas 
Marner. With Notesandan Introduction by Robert Herrick. 
262 pp.—Sir Walter Scott’s Woodstock. With Notes and an 
Introduction by Bliss Perry, A. M. 597 pp.——Daniel Defoe’s 
Journal of the Plague. With Notes and an Introduction by 
George Rice Carpenter. 285 pp.——Daniel Webster’s First 
Bunker Hill Oration. With Notes and an Introduction by Fred 
Newton Scott, Ph.D. 188 pp. 60 cts.——Macaulay’s Essay 
on Milton. With Notes and an Introduction by James Green- 
leaf Croswell, A. B. 149 pp. New York: Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 

t The Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited with Notes 
and Appendices by H. Buxton Forman. Twovols. 331 +348 pp. 
$3.00.——t Thomas Moore’s Complete Poetical Works. With 
Explanatory Notes and Biographical Introduction. Two vols. 
391+430 pp. $3.00.—|| The Beauties of Shakespeare. By the 
Rev. William Dodd. LL.D. Two vols. 298+268 pp. $2.50. 
New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell and Company. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
A. M. E. CHURCH SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


Smith, C. S. 
$1.25. 


NASHVILLE, TENN 


Glimpses of Africa. West and Southwest Coast. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, NEW YORK. 


Kent, William, M.D. Substantial Christian Philosophy. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND 
CHICAGO. 


Guerber, H. A. Myths of Northern Lands. Narrated with 
Special Keference to Literature and Art. $1.50. Contes et 
Légendes, Deuxiéme Partie. 60 cts. : 

Macnie, John, A.M. Elements of Geometry, Plane and Solid 


$1.25. 

ule, Antoine. The Academic French Course. $1.00. 

White, Francis H., A. M. Pupils’ Outline Studies in the 
History of the United States. 30 cts. 

Ripley, Frederic H. and Tapper, Thomas. Natural Course in 
Music. The Music Primer and Music Reader Number 1. 
3octs.each. Music Readers, Numbers 2, 3, and 4. 35 cts 
each. Music Reader ao aged 50 cts. 

Eggleston, Edward. Stories ot Great Americans for Little 
Americans. Second ReaderGrade. ,4octs. Storiesof Ameri- 
can Life and Adventure. Third Reader Grade. 50 cts. 

Lane, Mrs. Charles A. Eclectic School Readings. Stories for 
Children. First Reader Grade. 25 cts. 

Baldwin, James. Eclectic School Readings. 
Fables. Second Reader Grade. 35 cts. 
Third Reader Grade. 45 cts. 

Eclectic English Classics. The Comedy of As You Like It. By 
William Shakespeare. 20 cts. 

Needham, James G., M.S. Elementary Lessons in Zodlogy 


Fairy Stories and 
Old Greek Stories. 


go cts. 
Burnet, Margaretta. Zodlogy for High Schools and Academies 
75 cts. 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, PHILADELPHIA AND 
NEW YORK. 
Barnes, Annie Maria. 
Life. $1.25. 
Howell, Mary Hubbard. Dorothy and Her Ships. go cts 
Williams, Helen B. Hugh Pennock. §1.10. 


GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


Matouchon: A Story of Indian Child 


Cross, Anson K. The National Drawing Books: Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Years. Free Hand Drawing, 
Mechanical Drawing, and Color Study : Manuals for Teachers 
and Students. The National Drawing Cards. Transparent 
Drawing Slate. Cross Pencil, for Glass, China, etc. National 
Drawing Models. 

Cross, Anson K. and Swain Amy. 
for Primary Grades. 
mar Grades. 


/ Outline of Drawing Lessons 
Outline of Drawing Lessons for Gram- 


FRANCIS P. HARPER, NEW YORK. 


Elliot, Daniel Giraud, F. R. S. E. North American Shore 
Birds. $2.50. 
HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK, CRANSTON & CURTS, CINCINNATI. 


Plantz, Myra Goodwin. A Great Appointment. go cts. 
Griffin, Walter T. Granmont: Stones of an Old Monastery. 


$1.20. 

Roberts, Charles G. D. Reube Dare’s Shad Boat: A Iale of 
the Tide Country. 75 cts. 

Gray, Emma J. A Golden Week. go cts. 

Beet, Joseyh Agar, D.D. The New Life in Christ: 


1 A Study 
in Personal Religion. $1.50. 
Foster, Randolph S., D.D., LL.D. Studies in Theology, IV. 
Creation: God in Time and Space. $3.00. 
Dorchester, Daniel, D.D. Christianity in the United States 
From the First Settlement down to the Present Time. $3.50 
Meade, L.T. The Least of These and Other Stories. 75 cts 
Macleod, Alexander, D.D. The Child Jesus and Other Palks 
to the Children. cts. 
Lauder, Mrs. Maria Elise. At Last. 75 cts, 
LAMSON, WOLFFE, AND COMPANY, BOSTON. 


Hale, Edward E. If Jesus Came to Boston. 50 cts. 


THE W. J. JOHNSTON COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
Houston, Edwin J., Ph.D.. and Kennelly, A.E., Sc.D. Al- 
ternating Electric Currents. $1.00. 
WILBUR B. KETCHAM, NEW YORK. 


Burrell, David James, D.D. The Spirit of the Age and Other 
rmons. $1.50. 

Maclaren, Ian. Home Making. 1s cis. 

Drummond, Henry, F. R. S.E., F.G.S. Joy, Rest, and Faith 


15 cts. 
Smith, Hannah Whitall. Christ Enough. 15 cts 








